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“Our calves grow faster with 
Calf-Pab than any other feed.” 


“It dissolves easier... 
no more clogged nipples!” 


“Calves grow better 
and are more econom- 
ical to feed.” 


“Not a single case of scours 
since we switched to Calt-Pab.” 


“Calf - Pab 
costs less and 
calves look 
better, weigh 
more.” 


“Calt-Pab is saving us 
money and we're sell- 
ing all our milk.” 


Names Sent Upon Request 


Dairymen quickly dis-° 
cover the extra values of | 
Calf-Pab ... through big- © 
ger milk checks and lower 
feeding costs! That’s why 
they are changing to sen- 
sational new Calf-Pab that 
gives them more than a 
milk solid feed. It’s easy 
to feed, safe and provides 
more nutrients than milk 
to produce big, thrifty 
calves. 


NOW 100 ssc: IN 


ADDITION TO THE REGULAR 25 LB. SIZE! 


You can give your quantity buying customers 
further price advantage by stocking and recom- 
mending the ener 100 Ib. bag of Calf-Pab. It 
means more tonnage . . . more profits for you. 
Order Calf-Pab — either 25 lb. or 100 Ib ieee — 
from your distributor today. 


CONTAINING 


_ MIRACLE Vitamin By. and 
Fed 


Main Plant and Offices Midwest Plant West Coast Divisio 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines. lowa Nampa Idaho 
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Five ways 


to figure if 


p R O G nN 


belongs in your feeds 


How does the supplement in your feeds compare with 
PRO-GEN? Judge for yourself from these five questions: 


Performance? Only three ounces of PRO-GEN to a ton of feed (even 
if already fortified with antibiotics) improves feed conversion 
ratios . . . boosts weight gains . . . decreases mortality . . . helps 
insure good feathering and pigmentation. 
.. . that’s why PRO-GEN birds, look better, are healthier 
and reach market size so much sooner. 


* Cost? Less than half a dollar per ton of finished feed. And you'll find 
* PRo-GEN far more than pays its way—bringing to your feeds that extra 
productive push that spells extra sales for you. 
.. » plus low feed cost and more profits for your customers. 


she Safety? Your nutritionist or feed consultant will substantiate the fact 
that PRO-GEN is safe up to 10 times recommended levels . . . has no 
toxic carry-over . . . won’t interfere with egg production or hatchability. 
. .. PRO-GEN’s new colorimetric assay lets you control the 
exact concentration in your feeds. 


she Convenience? This odorless, free-flowing powder blends easily, quickly, 
safely with all ingredients—including vitamins, coccidiostats and 
antibiotics—in your feeds. 
... and you can use it in the form you wish—either 
pure arsanilic acid or a pre-mixed supplement. 


The fifth way? Just ask yourself this question: Should tonnage be better 
on your broiler and turkey feeds? Complete facts and figures on 
Pro-GEN are yours for the asking. No cost or obligation. Won’t you 
write us—today? Chemical Sales Division, 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


Now—No F.D. A. New Drug Application k 


needed for PRO-GEN According to the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 


1-200 
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you no longer need a government application when you 
use PRO-GEN at the recommended poultry level. 


AC LS 

J~ 
ACCS: 


HH 88,808,080, 


Squeezing the last ounce of efficiency 
from a well-balanced ration is the goal of 
every one of your feeders. More and more 
poultry growers are finding that feeds 
‘which are supplemented with “free” 
methionine give greater feeding efficiency, 
in addition to increasing growth and im- 
proving feathering. 

Even in a long race, the champion fre- 
quently wins by only a small margin.. If 
you want to put your feeds into the cham- 
pion class — the absolute tops for feeding 
efficiency and growth results—use the plus 
factors of “free” methionine in your for- 
mulas, Put methionine into the picture. 


It is important, both to your customers 
and to your own business, that you plan 
now for your supply of U.S.I. pL-Methio- 
nine (feed grade). 


Complete the picture 
of an efficient broiler ration with U.S. 1. METHIONINE 


isi 


U.S.1. Products 
for the feed industry 


USI 
USI 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


@ U.S.1. Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
4 (bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 
PIONEER U.S.1. Vitamin Bis Supplements isi 
PRODUCER 3B @U.S.1. Vitamin Bis and Antibiotic Feed 
OF = Supplements 
METHIONINE @ CURBAY* B-G, dried molasses fermenta- 
tion solubles 
@ SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY molasses 
distillers cond US! 
@ VACATONE®* 40, molasses distillers 
dried solubles NS! 
@ U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 
@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
© U.S.1. NIACIN USI 
@ U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 
@ U.S.I. DL-METHIONINE (feed grade) 
US 
8, 8, 8,0, 8, 


Call or write your nearest U.S.I. office for information and prices. 


NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
Dept. FB, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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B.opcx starts from scratch with everything to 
make the best—with the woodlands, paper 

mills, bag plants, experience, skill and dependable 
supply of the International Paper Company, 

one of the world's great paper producers. 


Bagpak quality is a result of a quarter century 

of making multiwall bags for practically every major 
industry in the country. More than four 

‘hundred products ranging in cost from a fraction 

of a cent to dollars a pound are confidently and 
profitably packed in Bagpak Multiwalls. 


When you study your paper bag requirements 
look for these special features: — 


Cushion Stitch Closure—A Bagpak development. 

Preform Top and Bottom—A Bagpak introduction. 

Up to four color, high quality printing. 

Top Quality Paper—complying with Fed. Specs. U U-S 48 b. 
Assured paper supply. 

Range of sizes from 25 Ibs. to 110 Ibs. For light 
insulation materials, up to 7 cu. ft. capacity. 

Variation in plies to resist chemical and 

physical attack. 


And a range of Bag Closing Machines with 
capacities up to 350 tons a day. 


For full information write to Bagpak Division, 
International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. GI5 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlante « Baltimore - Baxter Springs, 

* Boston Chicago - Cleveland Denver 
+ Kansas City, Kansas Los Angeles Minneapolis 

New Orleans + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St.Louis - Son BAGPAK DIVISION 

Francisco Wooster, O. + in Cancdo: The Continental 

Poper Products, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 


Bxternational Dipper... 
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Parasites Curb Efficiency 


They Pose Threat to Feed Utilization 


@ There is a general agreement in the ab- . 


stracted material of the previous three nu- 
trition schools that good nutrition enables 
livestock to breed more successfully with 
shorter intervals between pregnancies and to 
produce larger litters of young which make 
more rapid weight gains. To a parasitol- 
ogist, therefore, the essence of the previous 
reports is concerned with efficient utilization 


of feed. ; 


In simple parasitological terminology, 
“new advances” in feeding represent merely 
the final identification of discrete food 
factors necessary for life and growth; and 
the addition of these substances to the diet 
so uniformly that each animal obtains its 
share and is able to increase its weight gains 
and reach desired market finish sooner. For 
practical purposes the new feed supplements 
must pay for themselves in increased pro- 
duction by the livestock. 

Parasitologists would like to offer an 
identification of a universal cause of con- 
tinued nutritional failure despite new ad- 
vances in nutrition. They suggest that in- 
corporation of their findings into programs 
of feeding and management will result in 
a great production increase. The findings 
offered for consideration relate to the phe- 
nomenon known as universal parasitism. 


Under present-day farm conditions, no 
animal escapes exposure to and infection by 
animal parasites. No systems of hygiene 
and management prevent infection absolute- 
ly. In consequence, no “normal” animals 
exist, all animals being parasitized by worms 
and protozoans. Increased production from 
nutritional improvement, therefore, has been 
accomplished in spite of parasitic infection. 
Proof of the last statement is evident in the 
continued appearance of the newest, most 
automatic feeders containing the newest, 
most nutritional feeds in the accumulated 
30 years’ manure in every barn lot in the 
land. 

Parasites are directly related to the prob- 
lem of animal nutrition because they exist 
either in or on the living lining of the 
digestive tract of farm animals. Parasit- 
ologists submit that the function of the 
digestive tract in all of our domesticated 
animals is at least twofold: preparation of 
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By A. C. TODD 


University of Wisconsin 


nutrient substances for absorption, and 
function in the first line of defense against 
the activities of worm and protozoan para- 
sites. This last is a full-time job in itself. 

A number of faulty deductions have con- 
tributed to the present failure to obtain 
maximum feed utilization as a result of the 
control of parasitic infections. Through the 
history of disease investigation, the criterion 
of greatest animal injury has been that 
series of events in the host-parasite struggle 
which led to the death of the host. 

Those acute infections with numerous 
mortalities arbitrarily came to be construed 
as “the most important diseases of our live- 
stock.” Upon reflection, however, the im- 
portance of subclinical or chronic infections 
easily is demonstrated to be greater than 
infections which cause severe mortality. The 
chronic infections caused by animal para- 
sites are insidious and escape attention. The 
relatively minor lesions associated with the 
presence of worm parasites are nowhere 
near so impressive as areas of acute in- 
flammation over hundreds of square inches 
of mucosa associated with typhoid-like 
infections for example. 

When the universal presence of the rela- 
tively minor lesions associated with parasitic 
infections is recognized, their sheer inci- 
dence and cumulative effect far outweigh 
the importance of the virulent, but non- 
universal, infections. 

Another misconception which has con- 
tributed largely to the failure to control 
parasitic infections is related to improper 
understanding of the host-parasite relation- 
ship. Parasitic infections cannot be con- 


Parasite IIls 


. in livestock and their control were 
discussed in this talk which Prof. Todd 
presented at the August Wisconsin 


nutrition school for feed men. 


trolled successfully when treatment is ad- 
ministered only after the full appearance of 
clinical signs. 

A parasitic infection is restricted to the 
digestive tract and there is no invasion of 
the fluid tissues by the majority of the para- 
sites. When treatment is administered only 
to remove mature parasites from the diges- 
tive tract, the animal receives no protection 
in the time interval when greatest parasitic 
injury is sustained. Greatest host injury 
occurs in the interval after exposure and 
before maturity of the infection. In similar 
vein, dependence upon age resistance and 
acquired immunity to control parasitic in- 
fection allows no protection for the young 
animals which must go to market before 
they have developed age resistances or ac- 
quired immunities of any value. No age 
resistance or acquired immunity to animal 
parasites manifested by host animals is ab- 
solute. 

Treatment for parasitic infection must be 
made part of the management and produc- 
tion routine. 

The tendency among agricultural para- 
sitologists today is to develop continuous 
systems of attack on the source of parasitic 
infection for young animals. The source of 
parasitic infection for young animals is the 
concurrent infection carried by the breeding 
stock. 


The development of continuous systems 
of attack has led to the adoption of medi- 
cated feeds and medicated mineral mixtures. 
It is becoming increasingly evident, however, 
that great dangers are inherent in the in- 
discriminate development of medicated feeds 
and minerals delivered to livestock producers 
before a thorough evaluation is made of 
their effect upon production. 

There does remain a need for parasite 
control in all livestock production today. 
When workable systems of parasite control 
are devised, there will result greater ad- 
vances in nutrition than have been known 
previously. Restoration of the digestive 
tracts of farm animals to normal function 
(now not known) may make it possible for 
cheaper feeds to be consumed far more 
eficiently with resulting more economical, 
but just as efficient, production. 
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QUESTION: 
“How have you used 
Muitiwall- Bags in 
your merchandising 
program?” 


User: DRAGON CEMENT 
CO., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“THE PRINTING SURFACE 
ON OUR MULTIWALL BAG 
GIVES US AN 
ADVERTISING BILLBOARD” 


The distinctive Dragon design identifies seven major 
products manufactured by this well-known 
company in the cement industry. 


The familiar design which establishes the family 
relationship among Dragon products was developed by 
Dragon Cement personnel in cooperation with the 
Union Bag Art Department. 


Good design, good printing, and a uniformly good 
printing surface make Union Multiwall Bags 

an extra advertising medium for your product 

as well as an economical container. 


NION MULTIWALLS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION ¢ WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Atmosphere Friendship 


It’s Conducive to Buying, They Prove 


@ If age and experience mean any- 
thing in conducting a successful feed 
business, the advice of George and Her- 
man Parsons, owner-operators of Par- 
sons Bros. Feed Store, Auburn, Maine, 
should be well worth heeding. 


The advice to the feed dealer from 
77-year-old Herman and 79-year-old 
George Parsons is: offer only quality 
merchandise, fair prices, plenty of ser- 
vice, and the hand of friendship. 

Experience cements the judgment of 
these two brothers, who have operated 


FRIENDSHIP towards their 
customers has been a valu- 
able sales aid for Herman 
and George Parsons, shown 
here, who operate a bustling 
feed concern at Auburn, 
Maine. Their plant is shown 
at bottom. 
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their prospering feed concern for more 
than 50 years in this town of 21,000, 
located about 34 miles north of Port- 
land. With an 89-year-old grist mill 
which their father purchased in 1896, 
Herman and George Parsons continue 
to service their customers with a gusto 
befitting much younger men. 

“We enjoy meeting people; that, per- 
haps, has been our key to success in this 
business,” remarked energetic George 
Parsons. “As we look back upon our 
years in the feed business, we realize 
that life could have been sweeter. Ev- 
erything has not been rosy. But Herman 
and I have had our happy moments here 
in the old mill. Perhaps we could have 
retired when we reached 65, but we 
have been here so long that to leave our 
mill, even for a life of ease, would be 
boring,” the elder Mr. Parsons con- 
jectured. 


“Our business relations have resulted 
in personal contentment for us,” Her- 
man Parsons added. “That's why we'll 
never retire, for our happiness will al- 
ways be found right here in our mill.” 


Everything about Parsons Bros. has 
a homey tinge of the past. The firm 
continues to do its business from the 
original location on the banks of Tay- 
lor stream. The mill is constructed from 
timbers of an old abandoned sawmill. 
It measures 30 by 60 feet and is sup- 
ported by huge timbers that are remind- 
ers of days gone by. 

“We like the atmosphere of our 
place,” Herman Parsons said. “And I 
guess our customers do too. It’s part 
of that spirit of friendliness that we like 
to think is a necessary part of our busi- 
ness.” 

The power supply that runs the ma- 
chinery in Parsons feed mill still comes 
from Taylor stream. Included in the 
plant are a one-ton vertical mixer, 
grinder, corn cracker, seed cleaner, and 
molasses mixer, all manufactured by 
Unique. A large portion of Parsons’ 
business is done with farmers using cus- 
tom mixes. 

From the old central mill in the Par- 
son Bros. operation, the two brothers, 
along with George’s son, John, retail 
more than 4,000 tons of Wirthmore 
and Blue Seal feeds each year. Other 
feed and related products handled at 
the Auburn store include Agrico and 
Corenco fertilizer, Kow-Kare, Wirth- 
more dog food, Morton salt, sprays, 
seed potatoes, Pratt’s poultry feed, gar- 
den and flower seed, cement, and flour. 

“And we firmly believe we are han- 
dling the best there is to be had,” 
George Parsons claimed. “That, too, is 
a part of our success formula — to pro- 
vide the feeder with only the best in 
merchandise.” 


Although their mill is old, there have 
been many changes in plant facilities 
and physical layout down through the 
years. More storage space was provided 
in 1913 with the construction of a 30 
by 40 foot shed flanking the mill on the 
same side of the stream. Its capacity 
was recently increased with the addi- 
tion of a 30 by 50 foot extension. 
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When Borden brings you something new, you . . - which, in turn, means new highs in ton- 
know it’s good! That’s because nutrition is nage for you! 


our business ... through basic research, Bor- 
den’s laboratories and test farms are con- 
stantly challenging the old and seeking to dis- 
cover the “new” that means better nutrition 


When you build your feeds around Bor- 
den’s natural-source supplements, you’re using 
the newest and best . . . you’re eliminating 
uncertainty . . . you’re curing production 
headaches . . . and, you’re building your busi- 


ness by producing results where they count 


hordens man of the month most — in your customers’ feed lots and 


Clifford D. Bauer, Iowa Wesleyan, 
B.S.; University of Iowa, M.S., 
Ph.D. Member: Phi Lambda Upsi- 
lon, Sigma Xi, Iota Phi, American 
Chemical Society, Institute of Food 
Technologists. 


Dr. Bauer, in his position as di- 
rector of Borden's Product Devel- 
opment Laboratories, supervises 
and directs the activities of that 
part of the Borden research group 
which is charged with the develop- 
ment of new products for Borden’s 
Special Products Division, to the 
end that Borden-fortified feeds 
may be the very best nutritional 
science can create. 


poultry houses! 


Now ... right now .. . mail the coupon. 
Find out for yourself how Borden Supple- 
ments and Borden Services can help keep 
your tonnage figures going up! 


'S OUR 
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A new dam was constructed in 1915 to 
provide added power for mill machinery. 
Alterations have been made as power ad- 
justments for newer equipment became 
necessary. 


Originally, Albion Parsons, father of .the 
present owners and founder of the mill, 
made deliveries by horse-drawn wagon; the 
delivery problem in those days was a con- 
stant and bothersome task. Seldom did 
feeders who lived more than five miles from 
the mill ever have purchases delivered. 


Today, with three trucks operating on 
regular route plans, Parsons Bros. concen- 
trates its selling activity within a radius of 
15 miles. In fact, the brothers report that 
80 per cent of their sales are made to cus 
tomers living within 15 miles of the mill, 
while the remaining 20 per cent are con- 
centrated among dairy and poultrymen who 
live 20 to 30 miles from the mill. Sales of 
feed are evenly divided between dairymen 
and poultrymen. 


The Parsons mill is located 11/4 miles 
from a Maine Central railroad siding. A 
special portable elevator constructed for un- 
loading purposes 30 years ago continues to 
provide service for the operators of the Par- 
sons’ store. 

A custom-built truck body of hardwood 
construction is used to speed the transporta- 
tion of bulk grain from the siding to the 
mill. The box is built to fit easily into the 
regular body of the company’s largest truck, 
a 1950 Ford of 6!4-ton capacity. When the 
need arises, the custom body can be fitted in- 
to the regular body by two men using pul- 
leys. 

An endless chain system of chutes and 
buckets is utilized to transfer bulk mate- 
rial from trucks to the second story of the 
mill. Other chutes transport grain from the 
second floor to grinders and cracker on the 
main floor. 

“We concentrate most of our sales and 
service activities within the old mill,” Her- 
man Parsons related. “The building has a 
sentimental value to many of our old cus- 
tomers, and we believe their association 
with the building helps considerably to hold 
their trade.” Both office and salesroom are 
conveniently located on the first floor of the 
mill. 

Three employes help the Parsons in their 
feed retailing, deliveries, and mill operation. 
One of them, Mike Smith, has been with the 
firm for more than 25 years. 

Both Herman and George Parsons de- 
clare credit policy to be one of the most 
difficult problems facing the feed dealer. 


“Tt can really be a perplexing problem,” 
said George Parsons. “But, principally, we 
work on the theory that a customer who 
can’t pay his bills within 30 days will never 
be able to pay them at all. Therefore, we 
seldom extend credit beyond a month, and 
we pay strict attention to the solvency of 
anyone who asks for that much time.” Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of Parsons Bros. 
business is done on a cash basis, and the 
remainder in prompt-paying 30-day ac- 
counts. 

Modern merchandising techniques, cou- 
pled with friendship and youthful vigor, are 
assisting George and Herman Parsons of 
Parsons Bros. Feed Store in building and 
holding a firm and prosperous feed business 
in Auburn, Maine. 
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rug Status Examine 


Antibiotics Subject to Act 


@ The status of an antibiotic-containing 
animal feed under the provisions of the 
federal food, drug, and cosmetic act must be 
determined by a consideration of the pur- 
pose for which the antibiotic is added to the 
product and by the presence or absence of 
other drug ingredients. The. manner in 
which antibiotics in small quantities serve 
to promote growth in certain species of ani- 
mals has not been fully determined. There 
appears to be satisfactory evidence that un- 
der practical feeding conditions the addi- 
tion of small amounts of various antibiotics 
does have a practical value in increasing 
growth rate without providing any signifi- 
cant therapeutic effect on the animal. There 
is no clear-cut line of demarcation between 
the quantity of the antibiotic which func- 
tions primarily as a growth-promoting factor 
in a feed and the amount which is of sig- 
nificance in the prevention or treatment of 
diseases amenable to antibiotic therapy. 


In our opinion, however, the addition of 
an antibiotic to an animal feed in an amount 
in excess of 50 grams or more per ton of 
feed is in the therapeutic range. At the 
present time the food and drug administra- 
tion is not disposed to treat an animal feed 
containing 50 grams or less per ton of feed 
as an article intended for the treatment or 
prevention of disease but will regard the 
antibiotic as a growth-promoting factor, pro- 
vided: 1) no therapeutic claims for the pre- 
vention or treatment of disease are made for 
the article, and 2) the finished product con- 
tains no drug ingredient. The addition of 
more than 50 grams of an antibiotic per ton 
of feed is regarded as a definite indication 
that the feed is intended for use in the treat- 
ment or prevention of disease. Such articles 
are, therefore, under the provisions of the 
federal law, required to be labeled with the 
active drug or drug ingredients, appropriate 
indications and directions for use, and such 
warnings as may be necessary to permit the 
safe use of the article. 

Section 507 of the federal act provides for 
the certification of drugs containing penicil- 
lin, streptomycin, dihydrostreptomycin, aur- 
eomycin, chloramphenicol, and_ bacitracin. 
Articles intended for use by animals which 
fall under the definition of a drug contain- 
ing such antibiotics are, therefore, subject 
to the certification provisions of the federal 
law. Regulations under these provisions 
published in the Federal Register of April 22, 
1953, set forth the conditions under which 
mixtures of animal feeds, antibiotics, and 
other drug ingredients are exempt from cer- 
tification. In general, the animal feed mix- 
tures in common use are exempted by these 
regulations providing the levels of antibiotic 
and drug ingredients are in accord with the 
exempting regulations, and the recommenda- 
tions and directions for use set forth therein 
are followed in the labeling of the articles. 

As a working guide the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 


If the animal feed contains an antibiotic 
in a quantity in excess of 50 grams per ton 


By R. F. KNEELAND JR. 
Food & Drug Administration 


it is intended for the treatment or prevention 
of disease and thus should be labeled as a 
drug, declaring the specific antibiotic as the 
active drug ingredient and the label should 
bear adequate indications and directions for 
use. 

If the animal feed contains an antibiotic 
and some other drug ingredient, whether 
or not the antibiotic should be considered as 
an active drug will depend upon whether the 
quantity of the antibiotic is in excess or less 
than 50 grams per ton. 


An animal feed containing an antibiotic, 
regardless of the quantity, should be re- 
garded as a drug if it is offered or intended 
for the treatment or prevention of disease. 


Du Pont Tells Work : 


On Worms in Cattle 


Light infections of internal worms which 
depress cattle weight gains can be appreci- 
ably reduced through use of a new pre- 
ventive medicine program, according to 
the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


The program is based on the livestock 
medicine called phenothiazine, which is us- 
ually administered in large doses for ob- 
vious internal worm infections, company 
specialists said. In the new program, phe- 
nothiazine is administered in large dosage 
twice a year, plus small daily doses through- 
out the season. 


In tests conducted by the company in 
Louisiana and Texas, preventive medication 
under the new program paid off as much 
as an extra 63 pounds per head in one sum- 
mer feeding season, or approximately $9.84 
per head after paying for the phenothiazine. 


The preventive program, the specialists 
pointed out, will give best results when 
combined with accepted principles of good 
management for livestock and grazing lands. 
Worm parasites against which the program 
is directed are most serious in the South, but 
infect cattle in all regions. 


Wood Molasses Said 
Suitable for Cows 


Wood molasses can be fed to dairy cows 
in place of cane molasses without jeopar- 
dizing milk production, E. A. Keyes of the 
dairy industry department at the Montana 
agricultural experiment station has reported. 

However, the high cost of wood molasses 
compared to cane molasses would make ex- 
tensive use of the byproduct of wood waste 
impractical under ordinary conditions, the 
specialist added. 
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Alert | 
YOUR CUSTOMERS fam 


for 


Especially NOW When It 
Is Highly Prevalent! 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


Histostat 
Soluble 


Blackhead Losses 


Convenient—Histostat is easily included in all types of feeding 
programs...complete ration, grain/supplement, crumbles, pellets 
...as well as water. 


Palatable—Helps keep turkeys eating and drinking more... © O= “ON THE ALERT 


stimulates growth. 


it Pays To Be 


Safe—Histostat won’t retard egg production or affect fertility To Prevent Costly 
in breeder flocks. BLACKHEAD 


Sell the most effective, economical black- 
head preventive — Histostat — either ready- 
mixed in the feed or by packages or drum. 


New Low Price—Costs only a few cents per turkey. 2 birds 
saved out of 100 pays for cost of medication throughout the 


iod! 
range period! Send for prices, prospectus and mixing 
directi f ntin low-level treat- 
Effective— Proven by thousands of growers on millions of 
ment. 
turkeys. Mr. Robert Pals, Alexander, Iowa says, “Histostat gave @ Histostat is not now con- 
’ i d d 
me the first flock free of blackhead I’ve raised in ten years: ee aor aaa, 


and Cosmetic Act. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 
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High Efficiency Rations 


Their Importance for Poultry Discussed 


@ Today, in nutrition, as in many other 
fields, the accent is on efficiency—efficient 
rations, efficient production, efficient han- 
dling. The purpose of this summary is to 
take stock of the advances in nutrition 
science made in recent years in relation to 
their effect on the efficiency of poultry 
rations. 


What is efficiency? The efficiency of a 
poultry ration is measured by the amount 
of feed required to produce a pound of 
meat or a dozen eggs. A high efficiency 
ration does the production job with less 
feed: a low efficiency ration may produce 
just as rapid growth or just as many eggs 
but a larger amount of feed is needed. From 
the standpoint of practical production, the 
cost of the ration also must be considered. 
With this factor in the picture, the most 
efficient ration can be defined as one which 
does a satisfactory job in quantity and quali- 
ty at the lowest cost per unit of product. 

What makes a high efficiency ration? A 
ration cannot be efficient unless it is nu- 
tritionally balanced. It must supply all of 
the vitamins, minerals, amino acids, pro- 
tein, etc., which the chicken needs in the 
proper amounts and proportions. When all 
these needs are met the efficiency of a ration 
depends on its energy value; a ration high 
in productive energy is more efficient than 
one low in productive energy. 


What is energy and where does it come 
from? Energy is the fuel value of feed for 
the chicken. The need for energy is the 
largest nutritional need of chickens (in- 
deed, of all animals) and is provided mainly 
by the grains and grain products which 
make up 60 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
poultry ration. Whether a ration is high or 
low in energy value depends primarily on 
the choice of the grain components. The 
basic information most generally used on 
the relative energy values of poultry feed- 
-stuffs has come from the work of Fraps 
_and associates at the Texas agricultural ex- 
periment station. Some representative energy 
values of grain products are summarized 
below. 

What other factors determine the effi- 
ciency of the ration? Rate of growth and 
rate of egg production greatly influence 


High Energy Grain Products 
Corn 
Milo 
Wheat 
Wheat red dog flour 
Medium Energy Grain Products 
Heavy oats 
Barley 
Wheat flour middlings 
Low Energy Grain Products 
Buckwheat 
Light oats 
Wheat standard middlings 
Wheat bran 
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By PROF. F. W. HILL 
Cornell University 


the overall efficiency of the poultry enter- 
prise, because most of the feed consumed 
is used for maintenance of the animal and 
only a small part goes for making meat or 
eggs. The same ration will not, therefore, 
be equally efficient with different kinds of 
chickens or on different farms. Nutritional 
completeness is necessary for top efficiency; 
work with methionine, in particular, has 
shown that the amount of a nutrient needed 
for most rapid growth may not be sufficient 
for top efficiency. Helping the chick to get 
along with its environment by using anti- 
biotic feed supplements in its ration has 
also helped to improve the overall level of 
efficiency in practical production. Apparent- 


The prominent Cornell poultry scientist 
presented the address from which these re- 
marks have been abstracted at the 1953 
New England Feed Men’s conference. The 
meeting was held Aug. 21 at Kingston, R. I. 


ly mature hens have learned to cope with 
their environment so that feeding antibiotics 
does not improve the efficiency of egg 
production. 

What are the consequences of using high 
efficiency rations? For most chickens, prac- 
tical rations must contain a minimum of 
800 to 850 calories of productive energy 
per pound in order to produce top growth 
rate. Because chickens tend to eat according 
to their energy needs, using rations higher 
than this energy level allows top growth 
with a lower feed intake, and thereby im- 
proves gross efficiency. Total energy intake 
increases with higher energy rations, how- 
ever, and the extra energy shows up as a 
higher fat content of the body. The high 
fat content characteristically produced by 
high energy rations makes possible improved 
pigmentation and good carcass appearance. 
The properties of a high energy feeding 
program go hand in hand: that is, a high 


Calories Per Pound 
1145 
1144 
1024 
1020 


energy feeding program leads to low total 
feed consumption, high efficiency, high en- 
ergy intake, and high carcass fat content. 

For egg production, the available evidence 
indicates that rations should contain about 
900 calories of productive energy per pound 
in order to get satisfactory egg production 
throughout the year. With low energy ra- 
tions, egg production rate and body weight 
cannot be maintained satisfactorily during 
cold weather. The efficiency of egg pro- 
duction bears nearly a direct relation to 
the energy value of the ration, and it is 
estimated from recent evidence that a change 
of 100 calories per pound of ration produces 
a corresponding change of approximately 
10 per cent in the efficiency of egg pro- 
duction. A successful all-mash feeding pro- 
gram is possible only with rations high in 
productive energy value because of the in- 
ability of lower energy rations to perform 
satisfactorily in cold weather periods. 

What is the outlook for effici i 
Poultry feeding? High energy, high effi 
ciency rations are here to stay. Under usual 
market conditions, high energy feed in- 
gredients are cheaper per unit of energy 
than are low energy ingredients. Usually 
therefore, it will be cheaper per unit af 
meat or egg production to use high energy 
a efficiency rations. As further data on 
the nutrient requirements of poul 
obtained, higher degrees of efficiency will 
become possible; the ceiling will be reached 
only when the nutrient needs of poultry are 
completely understood. 


Individual Hen Cages 
And How They Work 


Housing hens in individual cages, a rela- 
tively new development in egg production 
has both advantages and disadvantages, te 
cording to W. J. Moore, poultry husbandry- 
man at the Texas agricultural experiment 
station. 

The major disadvantage, Mr. Moore 
claimed, is the requirement for more pre- 
cisé management in assembly-line produc- 
tion of eggs. The failure of any one opera- 
tion, from feeding through culling, can up- 
set the entire system, he said. 

According to the specialist, advantages of 
the cage system are: uniform production 
throughout the year, elimination of canni- 
balism, elimination of competition between 
birds, freedom from coccidiosis and round- 


worms, improved feed efficiency, and lower 
mortality. 


The poultry specialist noted other dis- 
advantages in the cage system, not encoun- 
tered in the more standardized laying house 
method, including higher initial investment 
greater attention to detail, fly problems, 
and multiple brooding of replacements. : 
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@ Regular Calcium ®@ Manganesed Calcium 

@ Dustless Calcium ®@ Stable lodized-Manganesed Calcium 

@ Electro (Free-Flowing) Calcium ® Shellmaker Calcium Grit 

@ Pellet Machine Calcium ® Trace Mineral Premixes 

@ Stable lodized Calcium @ Farm-Cal for Farms and Gardens 

"Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 

alcium arbonate ompany 


325 WOODMEN OF 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
THE WORLD BLDG.. OMAHA, NEBRASKA e BOX 409 CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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PUBLIC Spreading good will is a must for the successful operation of 
RELATIONS any business. We used the word spreading because spreading 


good will is like spreading fertilizer. It increases the yield 


(number of customers for a business) and the profits. 


In the feed industry, profits are not the primary motive for good public relations. 
Feed men are naturally friendly. Feed men are sincerely interested in the welfare 
of their neighbors and customers. They are always among the first to support and 


help in all projects for the good of the community. 


We know of one feed firm which financed the building of a needed hospital in 
the small city in which it is located. We know of another feed company which 
purchased and modernized a hotel, one of the best we have ever been in, for the 


benefit of the also small city in which it is located. 


Not many of us can make such large financial contributions to our community. 


It is what we give of ourselves that really counts. 


Feed men keep informed of all new knowledge of feeds, feeding and animal 
nutrition. This information is passed on to farmers and feeders, for their benefit, 
at no cost to them. Feed men are always helping the boys and girls of the 4-H 
clubs and the Future Farmers of America. They give them counsel and provide 


awards to help keep them interested in farming. 


Feed men are stable citizens —- the kind who make the United States the great 


nation it is. 


a (Ah Ber 
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Ohio Program Set 


Combs, AFMA Winner, a Headliner 


@ Tentative program plans for the Ohio 
animal nutrition conference to be held at 
Ohio State University Nov. 11-12 have 
been announced by the university's depart- 
ment of animal science. The meeting will 
be held at Columbus. 

The slate of addresses will include speech- 
es by 15 educators in the fields of poultry 
and livestock science. Dr. Gerald F. Combs 
of the University of Maryland, 1953 Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association award 
winner for his contributions to poultry nu- 
trition, will be among those addressing 
the conference. 

Dean L. L. Rummell, head of Ohio ani- 
mal nutrition research, will welcome the 
gathering the morning of Nov. 11. He will 
be followed on the platform by Dr. H. R. 
Kraybill of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, Chicago. Dr. Kraybill’s address 
will be titled “Use of Animal Fats in Feeds.” 

Virgil R. Wertz of the department of 
agricultural economics at Ohio State will 
present “The Outlook for the Feed Industry 
for 1953-54” to close the first morning 
session. 

Following a noon lunch of barbecued 
chicken, Federal Veterinarian Dr. R. L. 
Knudsen will speak on “Relationship of 
Livestock Disease Problems to the Feed 
Dealer.” His talk will be followed by one 
on “Feeding the Brood Sow” by Dr. §S. 
W. Terrill of the University of Illinois. 

Dr. H. S. Teague of the animal science 
department at the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station will address the conference on 
“Palatability Facters in Pig Feeds.” A talk 
on “Feeding the Growing Pig” will then 
be made by Dr. R. F. Wilson of Ohio 
State University’s animal science depart- 
ment. 

The program for the second day will be 
opened by C. D. McGrew of the dairy sci- 
ence department of the Buckeye school with 
a talk on “Changes in Dairy Feeding Prac- 
tices.” An address “Ketosis in Dairy Cattle” 
will then be given by Dr. W. J. Tyznik, 
also associated with OSU's animal science 
department. 

Dr. J. W. Hibbs, Dr. E. W. Klosterman, 
and Dr. O. G. Bentley, all of the animal 
science department of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station, will deliver messages to 
the gathering. Dr. Hibbs’ speech will be 
“Prevention of Milk Fever in Dairy Cattle,” 
while Dr. Klosterman’s will concern “Protein 
Supplements for Beef Cattle.” The address 
of Dr. Bentley will be concerned with 
“Minerals for Livestock.” 

Dividing the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions the second day will be a noon lunch- 
eon of barbecued beef. 

Dr. E. N. Moore of the poultry science 
department at the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station will talk to the group on “Pre- 
vention and Cure of Poultry Diseases 
Through the Use of Medicated Feeds” as 
the first speaker in the closing session. 


He will be followed by Dr. Combs, de- 
livering a message on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Broiler Rations.” 

Prof. E. L. Dakan of the poultry depart- 
ment at OSU will follow Dr. Combs, cen- 
tering his talk around “Poultry Feed and 
Management Problems.” The meeting will 
end with a summary of 1953 conference 
findings by Dr. T. S. Sutton. 


Net Profits of ADM 
Are $3.8 Million 


Net profits of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, were $3,853,319 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, company officials 
have revealed. The figure represented a 
drop in net income of $3,559,765 from 
1951-52 profits. 

Company officials pointed out however, 
that 1951-52 profits included special non- 
recurring credits after taxes which totaled 
$1,937,940, equivalent to $1.18 per share. 
The per-share figure this year was $2.34, 
compared to $4.51 for 1951-52. 

Declines in the prices of soybeans, flax- 
seed, and marine oils, extremely competitive 
markets for some of its products, declining 
numbers of livestock, and the government's 
cottonseed meal liquidation program were 
cited as responsible for part of ADM'’s prof- 
it drop. 


Waller Joins Baker 
Baltimore Staff 


Wayne M. Waller has been appointed 
manager of the Baltimore branch of H. J. 
Baker & Bro., New York City, H. V. B. 
Smith, partner in the firm, has revealed. 
Mr. Waller, widely- 
known for his work 
in bettering fish 
products, has been 
associated with vari- 
ous segments of the 
feed industry since 
1932. 

For the past three 
years, he has served 
as director of the fish 
meal, oil, and by- 
products division of 
the National Fisher- 
ies Institute, Washington, D. C., and prior 
to that, served as manager of the Chicago 
division of Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, 
Calif., for five years. 


Wayne M. Waller 


The new branch manager has also been 
associated with programs of livestock and 
poultry feeding and has fostered work in 
better land usage and lower crop produc 
tion. H. J. Baker & Bro. specializes in 
heavy chemicals, fertilizers, marine and veg- 
etable oils, fats, and fishery feed products. 


ENDORSE DRIERS 
Hay driers have been recommended to 
Maryland farmers by Al Krewatch, Univer- 
sity of Maryland agricultural engineer. He 
said that barn driers could improve palata- 
bility and color as much as 15 per cent. 


Molasses Bulletin Is 
Published by USDA 


Molasses for livestock is the subject of a 
new bulletin published by the Department 
of Agriculture. Its data are based on tests 
conducted at state agricultural experiment 
stations and by the bureau of animal in- 
dustry. 

Prepared by the sugar branch of the pro- 
duction and marketing administration, the 
bulletin recommends amounts to be fed, 
both alone and with other feed ingredients. 
To obtain a copy of the new bulletin, write 
PMA’s office of information services, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Du Pont Income Taxes 
Higher Than Salaries 


Federal income taxes of the Du Pont Co., 
Wilmington, Del., topped the total wage 
and salary bill for the first half of 1953, 
company officials have disclosed. 


To cover estimated federal taxes on in- 
come and renegotiation, the company set 
aside approximately 233 million dollars for 
the six-month period. Wages and salaries 
for the period were about 226 million dol- 
lars. Last year, Du Pont paid out 200 million 
dollars in wages and salaries for the corres- 
ponding period. 

Du Pont officials attributed the total an- 
nual tax increase to a combination of fac- 
tors. First, the quantity of products sold 
during the first half of 1953 increased sub- 
stantially over 1952. Sales were 894 million 
dollars for the period, or 18 per cent higher 
than last year. 

Second, much of Du Pont’s earnings for 
the period came from new plants and proc- 
esses, subject to rate provisions of the ex- 
cess profits tax, in some cases as high as 
82 per cent. Taxes for the first half of 
1953, the officials revealed, were greater 
than for any full year in the company’s his- 
tory prior to 1951. 


Universal Named as 
Agent for Bryant 


Appointment of a California sales repre- 
sentative has been announced by Bryant 
Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. Uni- 
versal Drier Corp., San Francisco, will han- 
dle the full Bryant line of feed milling 
equipment. 

Universal is headed by R. H. Dachner, 
president, and Vice President R. F. Graebe. 
In the Pacific Northwest, Bryant's line is 
handled by H. H. McVeigh, Spokane, 
Wash. 

@ JUDA LUMBER & FUEL CO., Juda, 
Wis., has installed a new Blue Streak mill. 
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VITAMIN DIVISION 


E.F.DREW & CO., Inc. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


New York 10 ¢ Philadelphia 7 °* Chicago 1 
Boston 16 Canada °¢ Brazil Argentina 


DREW 


pRropucrs 


VITANDRY D2.- VITAMIN: EMULSIONS 
*LEX-A-MIX (water dispersibio A. & D) 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE (Dry Liquid Forms) 
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Drew knows what it takes to grow healthier, 

more productive poultry and livestock. Early in its history, 
the Drew Vitamin Division set up its on-the-farm 
experimental feeding station. 

Year by year, the company has been able to observe 

at first hand, the results of its research and 

development of better vitamin products. 

Today, the vast Drew plant, with its advanced methods 

of distillation and hydrogenation, is a major supplier to the 
feed industry. Drew Vitamin products have greatly expanded 
the effectiveness of conventional feed fortification methods. 
Both literally and figuratively, the Drew Vitamin 

Division has grown up on the farm. 
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Ribo-Pabst 


The Natural Fermentation Riboflavin that’s—Extra-rich in Acces- 
sory B Vitamins... Extra-rich in Protein and Other Growth Factors 
...Extra-easy to Handle and Blend with Other Feed Ingredients. 


RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS 

are available to the feed manufac- 

turer in a wide selection of potencies 
to fit well into any feed formula. 


RIBO-PABST Supplements are available to you 
in four ranges of potencies that fit into virtually 
any feed formula. 


RIBO-PABST “36” Guaranteed to contain 3.6 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 
RIBO-PABST “40” Guaranteed to contain 4 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “80° Guaranteed to contain 8 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “160” Guaranteed to contain 16 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


Typical assays of RIBO-PABST 36 and 
RIBO-PABST 80 for plus values of acces- 
sory B vitamins are as follows: 


RIBO-PABST 36 RIBO-PABST 80 


Micrograms per gram Micrograms per gram 
NIACIN 237.00 467.0 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 255.0 286.0 
CHOLINE 2700.00 2940.0 
THIAMIN . 73 9.8 
PYRIDOXINE 22.3 33.0 
FOLIC ACID 5.9 6.8 
PARA AMINO 
BENZOIC ACID 27.9 26.2 
INOSITOL 2090.0 3070.0 
BIOTIN 0.3 0.4 


RIBO-PABST suppiements combine 


natural fermentation riboflavin and other important 
ingredients to increase feed efficiency, stimulate 
growth, and promote health in poultry and livestock. 


RI B O sa PA B ST Supplements are extra 


rich in accessory B vitamins and unidentified growth 
factors— values associated with Pabst fermentation 
riboflavin, dried brewer’s yeast, and ground malt 
sprouts. (See assays at left.) 


RI B O ” PA B ST Supplements are extra 


rich in protein. From a straight feed standpoint, Ribo- 
Pabst supplements range up to 38% protein. 


RIBO-PABS suppiements nave 


perior physical properties. They are extremely stable 
and of guaranteed potencies. They are dustless, non- 
caking, free flowing. They give top performance in 
modern mixing equipment and blend uniformly with 
other feed ingredients. They have a pleasant odor, 
appreciated by mill workers. 


IMPORTANT: Much valuable information 
on the actual growth efficiency and health results 
obtained through use of RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS IS 
YOURS WITHOUT CHARGE. This information, samples, 
and prices are yours upon request. Phone, wire or 
write: Pabst Brewing Company, Dept. F-1, Animal 
Feed Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 
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Hammett President 
Of Western Agency 


Election of Lee Hammett as president of 
Western Advertising Agency, Chicago, was 
announced Sept. 11 by G.. B. Gunlogson, 
for nearly a quarter-century the firm's chief 
executive. Mr. Hammett is well known to 
the feed trade and is a past president of the 
Chicago Feed club. 

He joined Western in 1945 and has serv 
iced the account of Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, and many others. 

James R. McCue was named executive 
vice president and Paul Limerick, vice presi- 
dent. Both serve Western at Chicago; the 
firm also has offices at Racine, Wis., headed 
by Vice President and Secretary Otto C. 
Jensen. 

New treasurer of Western is Miss Rose 
Nelson. Fred Pain was chosen assistant sec- 
retary. The election of all officers was an- 
nounced by Mr. Gunlogson, the retiring 
president. 

Western Advertising Agency was organ- 
ized at Racine in 1916. The firm opened 
its Chicago operation in 1930. Its accounts 
include companies from coast to coast. 


Cattle Husbandry Is 
Lederle Book Theme 


An illustrated 96-page book titled “Cattle 
Husbandry” has been published by Lederle 
Laboratories, New York City. Featuring a 
multi-color cover, the new book discusses 
in detail the fundamentals of efficient dairy 
cow management. 

Subjects covered include common dis- 
eases and their symptoms, feeding, milk 
production, management practices, and prep- 
arations for showing animals. To obtain a 
copy of the new book, circle Reader Service 
No. 24. 


Crete Mills Installs 
Hot Spot Detector 


Installation of one of its grain temperature 
measuring systems at Crete Mills, Crete, 
Neb., has been announced by Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., Des Moines. The equipment 
covers Crete’s 45 tanks and interstices. 

The installation is Hot Spot's second at 
Crete Mills, A year ago the firm applied 
its electronic system to 18 storage units. 
For descriptive data on Hot Spot detectors, 
circle Reader Service No. 23. 


Management Pays Off 
For the Dairyman 


Management-conscious Illinois dairymen 
last year earned 400 per cent more per dol- 
lar spent on feed than did their less efficient 
neighbors. That’s the word of J. B. Claar, 
University of Illinois farm economist. 

Mr. Claar reported that the 87 high-rank- 
ing farms surveyed earned $265 per cow 
above feed costs, compared to only $90 per 
cow on the low-rated farms. High-rank 
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farms noted an average production of 8,700 
pounds of milk per cow, with low-rank 
units chalking up only a '7,500-pound figure. 

On the top-flight farms, butterfat produc- 
tion averaged 337 pounds, a substantial 53 
pounds above the average of the less-well- 
managed farms. 

Dry cows averaged 15 per cent on the 
highly efficient farms, while the mark was 
four per cent higher on the “low” farms. 

Summing up the findings, Mr. Claar de- 
clared that the better farmers produced 
1,000 pounds of milk for a little less than 
$17, while the less efficient farmers paid 
more than $22 to produce the same amount. 


Pacific Molasses to 
Expand in Southeast 


Expansion of distribution facilities at its 
Port Everglades, Fla., terminal has been 
announced by Pacific Molasses Co. of San 
Francisco. President James M. Ferguson ex- 
plained that the expansion included the 
opening of tank car, tank truck, and drum 
distribution facilities. 

The additional facilities, Mr. Ferguson 
explained, “enable us to give better service 
to molasses users in southern Florida and 
certain other areas in the southeastern 
states.” 


Offer Tips on When 
To Market Swine 


Average-type hogs have a better chance 
of grading for top price when marketed at 
200 to 225 pounds. That's the belief of 
H. G. Russell, University of Illinois exten- 
sion livestock specialist. 


Mr. Russell stressed that, “It won't pay 
to feed hogs to heavy weights when lard is 
a drug on the market. Waiting until the 
smallest hogs are ready will almost certainly 
mean that your best hogs will be carrying 
too much lard to sell at the most satisfactory 
prices.” 

@ BUD’S BEST MILLING CO., Battle 
Creek, Mich., has installed a new Blue 
Streak vertical mixer. 


Give 


JOHN A. KRUSOE 


Advertising space reservations for the new 
membership directory of the Michigan Feed 
& Grain association will be accepted until 
Nov. 1, Secretary-Treasurer John A. Kru- 
soe of East Lansing has announced. Copy 
must also be supplied by that date, Mr. 
Krusoe stated. 


One thousand copies of the Wolverine 
state feed and grain directory will be pub- 
lished, offering complete coverage of the 
state, according to the association. Adver- 
tising rates and data may be obtained from 
Mr. Krusoe at PO Box 472, East Lansing. 


Over - Irrigation Is 
Cited as Dangerous 


Over-irrigation poses a greater threat to 
farm lands than does under-irrigation, ac- 
cording to Marvin Shearer, Oregon State 
College irrigation specialist. Mr. Shearer re- 
ported a double loss because of the over-use 
of irrigation water: 1) extra expense for the 
water itself; and 2) losses of nutrients. 

Currently, Oregon State experts are study- 
ing soils on 48 Willamette valley farms to 
determine moisture content. Ten counties 
are included in.the survey. 


Stock-and-Land Day 
Scheduled Sept. 24 


Cattle will be in the spotlight Sept. 24 
when the fourth annual Iowa-Minnesota 
“livestock and the land” institute will be 
held at Albert Lea, Minn. Taking part in 
ration-making demonstrations will be W. E. 
Morris of the University of Minnesota and 
W. G. Zmolek of Iowa State College. 

Their work will be part of a day-long 
program designed to demonstrate that live- 
stock production and soil conservation go 
hand-in-hand to make farming profitable. 
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An investment in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is an invesment sure 
to bring the feed manufacturer rich returns. For it is the feed manufacturer’s 
guarantee that this most important feed ingredient is uniform in color and 
analysis . . . consistent in appearance and quality . . . dependable in 
performance. The ultimate pay-off of this investment in a better 
product is, of course, consumer acceptance and confidence in the 
manufacturer’s brand. That’s why we say that Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal is made “for feeds with a future”; that’s 
why more of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is 
used in famous brands of formula feeds than 
any other dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


MALLE | 


THE W. 3. SMALL COMPANY 
DIVISION 

Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 

1200 OAK STREET ' KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Washington Millwheel 


By United States Senator HUGH BUTLER 


Washington, D. C. 
September 1, 1953 


WHEAT CONTROL VOTE 


In the recent referendum, the wheat farmers voted by an overwhelming majority 
to accept federal control over their 1954 crop in return for a firm price Support. 
The results of this vote create some perplexing problems, but I am convinced that 
every farmer who voted weighed the issues very carefully. A lot of people have 
criticized the farmers for their choice. Most of the criticism has been to the 
effect that this program puts an extremely heavy burden on the treasury and will 
result in surpluses that we don't know what to do with. Whatever resulting prob- 
lems we encounter, I find it difficult to remain silent whenever I hear the blame 
placed on the farmers. 


It was not many years ago that the pioneers came to the prairies with nothing 
but a team of horses and a few simple tools. What they lacked in equipment, they 
made up in determination. It was many, many years before the government lent a 
helping hand to the farmers. Through the intervening years, they were plagued by 
nearly every hardship known to mankind. Drought, tornadoes, hail, and insects all 
took a heavy toll. During the depression, matters were even worse. Oftentimes, 
the crops did not even bring the price of the seed. World War II created a terrific 
demand for farm goods. New methods of farming came into play. To meet the heavy 
demand, expensive farm equipment came into general use. The bread baskets were 
kept full during the war years, and at the end of the war, farming was a new and 
different type of institution. Businessmen no longer regarded farming as a Simple, 
routine operation, but instead they recognized that operating a farm meant encoun- 
tering even more hazards and headaches than running most other types of businesses. 


Our foreign policy of sending food abroad during the post-war years necessi- 
tated most farms operating at peak capacity. The farmers were quick to respond to 
the call and, through modern techniques, production goals were met that would have 
been impossible a few years ago. Now that the need for sending food abroad is 
slackening, the problem presents itself concerning the farms that have been geared 
to high production for the past several years. It was in the national interest 
that the farmers produce as much as possible during the emergency years, and it 
would mean economic ruin for many of them if price supports were abandoned over- 
night. The recent vote, then, is no great surprise, when we have all the circum- 
stances before us. 


However, I do not believe many farmers consider government price supports 
as a permanent cure-all. Most of them would rather have their products go into 
consumption, rather than into government warehouses. How can we move toward such 
a program of sale for consumption, rather than government purchase for storage? 
Many experts have mulled over this problem, and all agree that the solution is not 
an easy one. Secretary of Agriculture Benson is working on a plan to promote 
better marketing of farm products. At first glance, this statement may sound 
trite and a little like glorified day-dreaming. But I predict we shall hear lots 
more of Mr. Benson's idea, and that it will be heard in every nook and cranny of the 
country. Food has been so plentiful here in America that oftentimes we give it very 
little thought. Agriculture products have a multitude of uses that have not been 
nearly explored to their fullest extent. New and better methods of preparation 
and packaging introduced since the war on just a few products have created a 
demand beyond the wildest expectation. The surface has just been scratched. The 
public has long awaited scientific advances in foods, and the enthusiasm is tremen- 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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Grain Supply Outlook 


Weather Permitting, Near-Record Seen 


@ Forecasts for a near-record high year 
for feed grains, based on estimates of 
crop progress July 1, have been made 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The excellent response of crops, es- 
pecially corn, to weather conditions 
prior to the date estimates were made, 
indicated a total production of the four 
feed grains of 123 million tons, or 
about three million tons greater than 
the 1952 figure. 

Adding to this year’s production es- 
timate about 27 million tons of carry- 
over feed grains from 1952-53, plus 
byproduct feeds, USDA believed the 
total supply of feed concentrates for 
1953-54 would be near 177 million 
tons, or six per cent larger than last 
year and within one per cent of the 
record supply of 1950-51. 

Figuring prominently in the big feed 
concentrate picture was the prospec- 
tive record corn supply, USDA said. 
Its survey showed that a corn supply 
of 3,337 million bushels was within 
reach if weather continued favorable. 
With the 1952-53 carryover of corn, 
around 800 million bushels, total sup- 
ply would eclipse 4.1 billion bushels, 
slightly larger than the record 1949-50 
supply and 17 per cent above the 1946- 
50 average. 

If the corn crop is as large as esti- 
mated, USDA noted, it would exceed 
prospective domestic and export de- 
mand, resulting in some further carry- 
over at the close of the 1953-54 feed- 
ing season. 

Breaking down the corn supply esti- 
mate, USDA found another bumper 
crop in the offing for the Corn Belt. 
Southern states indicated a 20 per 
cent increase in corn yield. 


A substantial part of the corn carry- 
over in October will be under loan 
or owned by Commodity Credit Corp., 
USDA said. In late June, CCC owned 
about 235 million bushels. Farmers 
have placed 415 million bushels of 
1952 corn under loan and purchase 
agreement, making a total of about 
650 million bushels, department statis- 
ticians figured. Allowing for sales of 
corn by CCC during September, and 
for redemption of corn under price 
support, the total quantity of corn 


under the support program Oct. 1 will 
probably total around 550 to 600 mil- 
lion bushels. 

This year, 86.3 per cent of the total 
corn area, 81.1 million acres, was 
planted with hybrid seed, USDA said. 
Corn Belt farmers now grow hybrid 
corn almost exclusively, and its use 
is expanding rapidly into the South 
and West. 

Two of the other grains contributing 
to USDA estimates, oats and barley, 
appeared to be in about the same quan- 


tity as last year’s yield. The domestic’ 


supply of oats was placed at 1,569 
million bushels, slightly larger than the 
1,552 million bushels in 1952-53. In 
1952-53, about 70 million bushels of 
oats were imported, giving a total sup- 
ply of 1,622 million bushels. The 1953 
oats crop was indicated in July at 1,319 
million bushels, 51 million more than 
last year, but the 1953 carryover was 
about 30 million bushels smaller. 


The domestic supply of barley esti- 
mated July 1 was about 300 million 


bushels, about the same as in 1952-53. . 


The crop was estimated in July at 247 
million bushels larger than last year. 
Reductions in carryover would bring 
the supply into proximity with last 
year’s aggregate, however, USDA 
said. 

Production of barley in the north 
central states was estimated to be 15 
per cent larger this year than last, al- 
though acreage was slightly smaller. 
Acreage, however, has decreased stead- 
ily in the region for the past 10 years, 
USDA noted. Indicated production in 
July placed barley about a third less 
than the 1942-51 average. 

USDA said the total of wheat used 
for livestock feed in 1953-54 is expect- 
ed to continue at the low level of about 
100 million bushels. USDA attributed 
the decline in use of wheat as feed to 
high price in relation to other grain 
feeds. It also noted that most of the 
wheat fed last year was of low quality 
and was produced on the farms where 
feeding was undertaken. 

Byproduct feeds for 1953-54 would 
also total about the same as last year 
if its estimates are correct, USDA said. 
In 1952, 22 million tons of byproduct 


concentrates were fed. Supplies of oil- 
seed cake and meal, based on July in- 
dications, probably will be at least as 
large as for the 1952-53 season; the 
estimated harvest has been relatively 
favorable this year, USDA noted. 

The hay supply for 1953-54 is esti- 
mated at about 120 million tons, slight- 
ly larger than last year. 


At the same time, USDA’s report 
indicated the number of grain-consum- 
ing animal units to be fed in 1953-54 
would total about 167 million, or a 
little less than the 169 million in 1952- 
53. Hog production will probably 
continue smaller than last year through 
the winter, with little further increase 
in beef cattle in view. No changes were 
forecast for numbers of dairy cattle 
or poultry. 

The total estimated units would be 
about seven million below the 1951-52 
post-war high, but considerably above 
the mark for 1947-48. The prospective 
supply for feed concentrates per animal 
unit for 1953-54 is seven per cent high- 
er than last year, the report added. 


Favorable prospects for most 1953 
feed crops, reduced number of hogs, 
and lower prices for cattle and dairy 
products have contributed to a decline 
in feed prices, USDA said. If the 1953 
corn crop is as large as the July fore- 
cast, corn prices probably will be 
seasonably weak this fall, and will 
again be considerably below the na- 
tional average price support at harvest 
time, the report concluded. 


Prices of feed grains and many of 
the byproduct feeds, besides tankage 
and meat scraps, declined during May 
and June, with the index of prices for 
feed grains falling to the lowest level 
since November, 1950, USDA said. 
Prices of byproduct feeds have also 
declined substantially, with prices of 
most of the feeds averaging 20 to 30 


per cent below last year’s level. 
SUPERINTENDENTS FROLIC 

Members of the Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents met Aug. 22 for a 
sports and social outing at the Lake Forest, 
Ill., estate of Dean M. Clark, secretary of 
the group. Guests included superintendents 
from Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois. 
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Offers you 


Dependable Mill Equipment fects mill machin 

ED 

Insist on Kelly Duplex and be sure of highest profits and 

better savings. It's modern, trouble-free, power-saving. 
Costs no more than ordinary mill machinery. 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator. 


Vertical Feed Mixers 
2 to S tons and larger 


Electric Truck Hoist 
Cuts Handling Costs, 


No. 100 GB Corn Sheller with 
Blowers for Grain and Cobs. 


> Cob Crusher for makin; 
Corn Cutters ond _ Poultry Litter. 


Graders with Aspirators. 


\ Chain Drag in Double 
Attrition Mill Blowers or Single Geared Types 
for any size Plant. 


Vertical Screw Elevator 


The quick, economical solu- 
tion to all handling problems. 
They're built to meet your re- 
quirements in 6”, 9” and 12” 
diameter sizes. 


Model Wide 
Throat Hammermill. 


Forced Air Carloader with 
electric motor or belt drive. 


There’s a — 
KELLY ovpLEY 
for every 
mill and elevator 
requirement Pitless Model **M'* Hammermill wit 
Corn Sheller. Corn Sheller. Direct Connected Motor. 


CHECK the 
post card... fill 


out and mail The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. h 
Springfield, Ohio ere 
TODA V! Vertical Feed Mixer 


Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


I'm interested .. . 


. . . please send full information on the KELLY Regular Hammermill 
y | ¢ DUPLEX machinery checked. 7 Wide Throat Hammermill 
Corn Sheller with Blower 
Electric Truck Hoist 
NAME Attrition Mill Blowers 
Chain Drag 
TOWN Corn Cutter and Grader 


Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Poultry Litter Machine 
Corn Scalper 

Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 


STATE 


Vertical Screw Elevator 


PRINTED INU.S.A 


You'll 
be glad 
you bought a 


...presents the finest hammermill ever built 


for immediate delivery. Ruggedly built and loaded with 
high productive power, the KELLY-DUPLEX Hammermill is 
one of the finest pieces of milling machinery money can buy! 


The heavy steel mill body, efficient motor, large blower 
housing and oversize blower coupled with its superior 
grinding efficiency are just a few of the features of KELLY- 
DUPLEX Hammermills that point to fine quality milling 

in extra large volume. 


Permanent non-electric mognetic separator 
for wood spout of hommermill instollation 


FIRST CLASS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— . VIA 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
AIR 


MAIL 


SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO 


Vertical Feed Mixers for 
quick, thorough, efficient 
mixing. 


Vertical Screw Elevators 
for quick, economica! 
grain handling. 
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The Life Blood Business 


That’s Advertising— It’s Vital Today 


®@ You'd be surprised at the number of 
people, otherwise very sound in their 
thinking, who resent advertising in all 
its forms; you'd be surprised by the 
number of people who actually think 
that advertising should be abolished. 
Why? Well, let’s read the indictment 
against advertising, and see. The 
charge is simply that it costs a lot of 
money to advertise, and that, there- 
fore, poor, old John Q. Public has to 
pay hidden, non-productive dollars and 
cents for things he eats, wears, or 
plays with. 

That sounds like a serious charge, 
doesn’t it? And, at first glance, it 
might sound logical and reasonable. 
So, let’s take a few very common prod- 
ucts and look into these so-called non- 
productive costs. 

For many years, Jell-O’s standard 
price was 10 cents a package. The 
product was good, the company that 
made it was going along well, and 
the housewife considered Jell-O well 
worth a dime. Then about 20 or 25 
years ago, the makers of Jell-O hired 
a vaudeville comedian, a singer, an 
orchestra, and an announcer. They put 
them on a radio network at what 
seemed a frightful weekly cost—as a 
matter of fact, I believe the expense 
of this program ultimately rose to 
$15,000 or $20,000 a week. 

The comedian’s name was Jack Ben- 
ny, and the phenomenal success of his 
radio show, his fantastic climb in pop- 
ularity, so increased Jell-O’s volume of 
business that, within a relatively short 
time, the housewife was buying Jell-O 
at three packages for a quarter. 

To further prove that advertising 
is the life blood of American industry, 
you need only to look about you— 
cigarettes, beer, automobiles, breakfast 
foods—hundreds of huge plants, with 
their wheels turning 24 hours a day, 
making better products at lower cost, 
creating jobs for millions of Ameri- 
cans, and all as the result of adver- 
tising. 

The sole purpose of advertising, in 
the final analysis, is to create business 
—to make people want what we have 
to sell. It’s competition at its finest. 
It pits one company against another 
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By E. C. HOLCOMBE 
The Borden Co. 


in the race for the consumer’s business. 

Advertising keeps every business- 
man on his toes, constantly seeking 
ways to improve his product and 
services to increase his output and, by 
so doing, to keep his prices at the 
lowest possible level. And, who bene- 
fits? John Q. Public. 

On every hand, we see evidence of 
the terrific power of advertising. And, 
to adopt a negative attitude for just 
a moment, we also see plenty of proof 
of what happens when business adopts 
an attitude of smugness or a policy of 
false economy. Do you know how 
many different makes of automobiles 
have been launched in America since 
Mr. Durea first chugged down the 
street some 50 or 60 years ago? We 
could have some fun right here with 
a guessing contest, but I will tell you 
—exactly 2,500 different radiator em- 
blems have appeared on the streets of 
this country since the automobile was 
first invented! Now—how many dif- 
ferent radiator emblems are rolling out 
of America’s factories today? How 
many makes of cars have survived? 
Exactly 18. 

Now you may say, “Some of them 
were absorbed by other companies. 
Some of them merged into partner- 
ships. Some of them did not work.” 
And you'd be right, in many cases, 
but—the plain truth of the matter is 
that most of the cars that became 
casualties did so because their makers 
could not or did not keep up with their 
competitors in advertising. 

Excellent automobiles, literally doz- 
ens of them, disappeared or were ab- 
sorbed hy more vigorous manufactur- 


Feed Advertising 


. is Mr. Holcombe’s specialty. He 
delivered these significant remarks 
before the recent annual convention 
of the Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
association, held at Jamestown, N. Y. 


ers, who were growing at an amazing 
rate because their advertising made 
people want their cars. Remember 
some of the good old names? Apper- 
son? Auburn? Case? Chalmers? Chan- 
dler? Durant? Pierce-Arrow? Winton? 
Paige? Jeffrey? Everyone of them a 
real machine, but gone today. 

Now, what has all this to do with 
the feed business? Simply this—the 
basic principles of advertising are ex- 
actly the same whether we are selling 
motor boats, candy, jewelry, or hog 
feed. Nowhere in the world is busi- 
ness as competitive, as vigorous as it 


‘is here in the United States. I challenge 


anyone to show me any business that 
will grow in these times without hard 
work, push, and promotion, and I 
know of nothing more keenly competi- 
tive than the feed business. Surely, I 
am privileged to say that, because on 
July 9 of next year, I will celebrate 
the completion of my first 25 years in 
the feed business. 

Back in the early 1930's as many of 
you will remember, things were mighty 
tough in the feed business as it was 
in all businesses. Eggs were 10 cents 
a dozen, a prime hog might bring five 
cents a pound at the yards, and a bag 
of oats could be bought for little more 
than a few pennies. It wasn’t easy for 
a feed salesman or a feed dealer, out 
doing resale work, to sell egg mash to 
a farmer who was getting $3 for a 
case of eggs; hog supplement was cer- 
tainly not being reached for by Illi- 
nois hog raisers, who trucked a hog 
clear to Chicago and took home $10 
or $12. swale 

It was during those years that I 
had a splendid opportunity to observe 
what happened when feed manufac- 
turers and dealers became panicky and 
began to tighten up their belts in the 
wrong places—by sharply reducing, or 
eliminating entirely, their advertising 
budgets. For example, one of the coun- 
try’s largest and best known feed trade- 
marks disappeared comletely because 
in the middle 1930's, the firm elected 
to stop printing pamphlets and folders 
—it withdraw its cooperative advertis- 
ing plan; its metal signs on dealers’ 
stores and trucks became weather-beat- 
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By Aris Mixon, Cairo, Georgia, Pillsbury 
Feed dealer, as told to Charles Dobbs 


After just one year with Pillsbury Feeds, 
I can honestly tell you our business has 
never been better. We switched all three of 
our stores to Pillsbury exclusively so we 
could capitalize on Pillsbury’s national 
product promotions in the store, on the 
farm, by radio and by farm magazines. 
Believe me, they work for us. Pillsbury 


“We pull big crowds—win new feede 
with Pillsbury-planned sale events’ 


helps create a good selling situation at ay 
point. We have turned them into imma 
ate sales gains. 

Our sales during the first six months; 
this year actually totaled 40.8% sreatg 
than our volume during the first six mont) 
of last year, when we stocked anotl 
brand of feed. 


1500 feeders jammed our stores during our first anniver- radio announcements. The grand prize awardec du 
sary Pillsbury Feeds sale. We offered valuable door the afternoon was a fine 4-month-old heifer. ( ne ‘ 
‘prizes every hour. Free refreshments all day long. Our tomer alone paid cash that day for his 25-ton rde 
vPillsbury salesman helped plan the whole affair. We Pillsbury’s BEST Feeds. Our total sales for tha : da 
vulled the crowd in with direct mail, newspaper ads and 465 tons of feed to more satisfied customers. 
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Bchik Dey” pulled a good crowd into our Live displays of chicks, hens, pigs and calves prove the value of feeding 
Batores la t February. This picture of my top-quality feeds. This calf was on display for almost four months, 
ore me nager, Joe Taylor, and myself fed Pillsbury’s BEST Calf Ration. We awarded her to a lucky farmer 
Was tak: n that morning before the rush as Grand Attendance Prize at our first anniversary sale. 

Bitarted. We gave away 2500 cockerel 

hicks a::d started lots of growers on the 

Pillsbur. feeding program for the season. 


The Pillsbury 
Partnership Pays Off! 


Because Pillsbury adds 14 sales supports 
to your own local selling program 


1. Complete line of top-quality Fast delivery from near-by mills 


feeds ; Complete library of selling 
2. Colorful point-of-sale material literature 


3. Dealer building and truck Advance-planned selling 
identification events 


4. Franchised dealership . Dealer training schools 


5. Strong radio and magazine Outstanding, colorful bag 
advertising design 


6. Local merchandising and sales Local feeder meeting programs 


support Special promotion for new 
7. Resale help on the farm dealers 


Get in touch with the nearest Pillsbury sales 
office or see your Pillsbury Feed salesman. 
Find out how Pillsbury can help you do more ig 
business and keep expenses down. £ 


BEST Feeds Concentrates 


Pillsbu -y Mills, Inc., Feed & Soy Division, Clinton, Iowa + Louisville, Ky. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
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en and rusty and were not replaced; its 
salesmen were unable to answer the dealers 
when they asked why they couldn’t get new 
window streamers and wall posters. 

So, in just four or five years, one of 
America’s earliests pioneers in the com- 
mercial feed industry went to the wall, its 
five-million-dollar plant sold to satisfy claims 
of debtors and bondholders. 

More than once, as a fledgling feed sales- 
man, I drove up to a feed store, only to 
stand and read the closing notice pasted 
to the front door. And, almost without ex- 
ception, I can tell you in all honesty, 99 
per cent of those failures were due to the 
fact that someone else had cornered what 
business there was—by doggedly hanging 
on with advertising. And, all because some- 
body thought that expenses could be cut 
by saving money on advertising. 

For a feed dealer or manufacturer to re- 
duce his advertising budget as competition 
increases and his volume slacks off would 
be exactly like a football coach benching his 
star quarterback and playing with 10 men 
when his team is trailing 21 to 0. 

What does advertising do? It simply tells 
people who you are, where you are, and 
what you have that they can use. That’s all 
there is to it. But, that is the most important 
thing in your business—telling the farmer 
who you are, where you are, and what you 
have that he can use. And it must be done, 
steadily, consistently, day in and day out. 

Someone has said that advertising is 
“salesmanship in print’ and that is just 
what it is. 

How many farmers are there in your 
trading area? Do you know them all per- 
sonally, intimately? Can you call on them 
regularly, in person, telling them what you 
have to sell and asking them to buy it? No, 
of course you can’t. Well, then, who will 
do it? Your advertising will do it, and, re- 
member—it must be done. 

The question is often raised, “How much 
shall I spend on advertising? Shall I spend 
five per cent of my gross receipts? Shall I 
spend $10 a week? $25 a month?” I think 
perhaps the answer to that question is 
simply this—spend every penny you can af- 
ford. Too many feed people seem to have 
an entirely erroneous idea that they can- 
not afford to advertise; that advertising is 
for television dealers or grocery stores; that 
feed is a coarse, common commodity, with- 
out much glamour; and lastly, that the nar- 
row margins on which we all operate today 
do not permit heavy advertising schedules. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. 

I am constantly being asked by feed deal- 
ers, “What media should I use? Shall I 
use newspapers? Radio? Shall I take a 
bocth at the fair?” 

Here again, each man must make his own 
decisions and spend his advertising dollar 
where he gets most for it in his particular 
market. 

In some communities, newspaper space 
can still be bought at a fair price, and 
whether it be just two or three classified 
ads per week or a full page with three-inch 
headlines, the newspaper is still one of the 
most powerful forms of advertising you can 
use. 

Despite recent increases in postal rates, 
let us remember that farmers like to get 
mail. Nearly every successful, growing feed 


dealer I know uses the mails regularly, 
blanketing his market with his promotional 
literature at regular intervals. As one deal- 
er expressed it, “I don’t care if he just reads 
my name on the card and drops it in the 
weeds by the mailbox. He has read my 
name and that’s what I want him to do, at 
least every 30 days.” 

Most feed manufacturers supply their re- 
tailers with unlimited quantities of educa- 
tional selling literature. Not only should this 
be displayed—it should be handed to every- 
one who comes in. 

Wall posters should be plastered from one 
end of the store to the other, and show 
windows filled with clean, attractively dis- 
played merchandise and bright signs. 

We recently recived a letter from a deal- 
er asking, “My fair association wants $50 
for booth space. Do you think I should 
take a booth?” Analyzing his question, what 
he really asked was, “I have a chance to 
talk to, and be seen by, hundreds of feed 
users in my community. Shall I spend $50 
for the privilege?” 

We appreciated the compliment implied 
in this man’s asking for advice, but you 
can be sure we were surprised that he would 
pause for an instant in making up his own 
mind in such a case. 


Feed advertising should be simple, and, 
above all, honest, ethical, and educational. 
Feed advertising should instruct—it should 
be aimed at your most vigorous and relent- 
less competitor, lack of knowledge on the 
part of the feeder. Yes, that’s your biggest 
competitor—not the fellow down the street, 
across the tracks, who happens to be selling 
the same commodity you are selling. In 
fact, I know of no other field that offers 
such a vast untapped potential as the feed 
business. Thousands of farmers are today 
feeding poorly-balanced, incomplete rations. 
Why? Largely because you and I have not 
told them and shown them how and why 
it would pay them dividends to feed right. 
If by some magic, every chicken and farm 
animal in this country were put on balanced 
rations starting tomorrow morning, we'd 
see shortages that would make our troubles 
during World War II seem like a pink tea! 
We'd never again have to worry about com- 
petition. 

Neither smallness nor bigness is an ex- 
cuse for not advertising. You can prosper 
only by making more money; you can make 
more money only by growing; you can grow 
only by increasing your tonnage. Your ton- 
nage will increase faster, and at less cost 
to you and John Q. Public, by advertising. 


They Speak to Carolinians 


These four men, photographed by the 
Asheville Citizen-Times, were principal 
speakers at the recent convention of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, which was held at Asheville. At 
left is Dr. Melvin Hochberg of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J.; next, W. F. 
Redding Jr., president of the Carolina 
group; and at right, Prof. Roy Dearstyne 


and Dean D. W. Colvard of North Caro- 
lina State College. 

Dr. Hochberg, Nopco’s vitamin products 
laboratory director, discussed current think- 
ing concerning vitamin levels and stability. 
Quantitative vitamin feeding recommenda- 
tions of leading feed nutritionists, he noted, 
“exceed those of the National Research 
Council by as much as 180 per cent.” 


WITH SEABOARD WESTERN 
Paul Whitman has been named to the 
staff of Seaboard Western Grain Corp., 
New York City, the firm has announced. 
Mr. Whitman is a veteran of many years’ 
service in the grain trade. 


NOW A VEEP 
A. J. McFarlane has been elected a vice 
president of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, President John Locke has announced. 
Mr. McFarlane has been the firm’s feed 
sales manager for 11 years. 
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CAN DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER 
BIG “H” FEEDS 


> Honeggers’ new “push button”, electronically con- 
trolled feed mill at Fairbury, IIL, has been the talk of 

. the industry and the marvel of the ‘farmers for hundreds 
of miles around. This mill was not built—it grew! It 
grew by making honest products and selling them 

for honest prices. It grew by working with friends and 
neighbors; by trying to understand their problems and 
help them make money. This mill and Honeggers’ 
aggressive merchandising program can help you DOUBLE 
YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER = Poultry Moure 


This scientifically designed poultry house, developed 
on Honeggers’ 400 Acre Practical Test Farm, i is a 
tremendous money maker for Honegger dealers. x 


Patent rights are owned by Honeggers’ for the EXCLU- 
SIVE benefit of Honegger dealers. One dealer sold Zz 
over $50,000.00 worth of houses during the first year. 
Here is extra money for the dealer in both house commissions ZA ie 
and follow-up feed tonnage. It can help you DOUBLE : 

YOUR TONNAGE and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 


Honeggers’ small farm hatchery has grown to become the nation’s largest 

: Certified Hatchery. This growth is in itself evidence of sound 

quality and honest service and that the Honegger Leghorns have made farmers 

more money than other breeds. Honegger Leghorns are proven money 

makers in the national Egg a Contests across the nation and in large commer- 

cial flocks everywhere. If you are going to build a successful feed busi- 

ness, then your farm customers MUST make money on your program. With 

this foundation is an opportunity for you to DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
and TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


i DID IT! 


“We took over the Honegger feed franchise 
here at our hatchery last October. We expe- 
rienced an immediate feed sales increase, and 
— that time our tonnage has continued to 
clim 

In less than six months we DOUBLED om 
TONNAGE! 

We are highly pleased with the Honegger 
program, and our customers are equally en- 
thusiastic about the results that Big H feeds 
are producing for them on the farm.” 


Why not join up with a LEADER now? 
What we have done for others we can do 
for you. Some aggressive dealer will dou- 
ble his tonnage in your area with Hon- 
eggers’ Big H Feed Franchise. It might as 
well be you. Honeggers’ are the only major 
feed company in America offering dealers 
this kind of a three-way. protected. ter- 


3 underian atche 
1982 WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


Newton, 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


FEED HATCHERY 
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Cornell Program Promising 


@ Discussions of recent advances in the 
science of nutrition and applications 
to feeding practices will be the theme 
of the 1953 Cornell University nutri- 
tion conference for feed manufactur- 
ers. The meeting will be held at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, Nov. 5-6. 


Co-sponsors of the yearly event are 
the poultry and animal husbandry de- 
partment of the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture, the school of nutri- 
tion at Cornell, and the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. 


Guest speakers at this year’s meeting 
will be Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa 
State College; W. E. Glennon, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association; Dr. H. A. Keener 
of the University of New Hampshire; 
B. T. Shaw of the agricultural research 
administration; and Dr. E. P. Singsen 
of the University of Connecticut. All 
other speakers are members of the 
Cornell staff. 


The conference will officially open 
with.a morning session Nov. 5. S. T. 
Slack, animal husbandry department, 
will preside at the meeting, during 
which Mr. Glennon will deliver an 
address titled “Problems and Prog- 
ress.” 

Following Mr. Glennon to the plat- 
form will be Dr. L. A. Maynard of the 


school of nutrition, who will speak on 
“Nutrient Imbalances and Interrela- 
tionships.” Dr. H. H. Williams, also 
of the nutrition school, will lead a dis- 
cussion before Mr. Shaw delivers his 
message, “Research—Our New Fron- 
tier.” 


The afternoon of the first day will 
be given over to a symposium, leading 
off with a discussion of protein and 
amino acid nutrition. Dr. B. E. Shef- 
fy, animal husbandry department, has 
as his topic “Protein and Amino Acid 
Requirements of Baby Pigs.” Dr. Cat- 
ron then will speak on “A Re-Evalua- 
tion of Protein and Amino Acid Re- 
quirements for Growing and Fatten- 
ing Swine.” 

Noted Nutritionist F. B. Morrison 
of the animal husbandry department 
will lead the group during a discussion 
period. F. W. Hill, poultry department, 
will then talk on “New Information 
on Lysine and Methionine Require- 
ments of Chicks.” Dr. Williams, fol- 
lowing Mr. Hill, will address the group 
on “Evaluation of Amino Acid Re- 
quirements by Carcass Analysis.” 

“The Relationship of Sulfur to the 
Utilization of Non-Protein Nitrogen 
by Ruminants” will be the subject of 
Dr. R. F. Davis, also of the animal hus- 
bandry department. Dr. M. L. Scott 


Catron, Singsen, Many Others Featured 


will then speak on “Amino Acid Re- 
quirements for Turkeys.” Dr. L. C. 
Norris, poultry husbandry, will lead 
the final discussion period for the day. 

The annual conference dinner will 
be held the evening of Nov. 5. A talk 
on “How Switzerland Does It” will be 
given by C. M. McCay. 

The morning session Nov. 6 will 
get underway with a talk by Dr. L. C. 
Cunningham, agricultural economics 
department, on “Feed Price Prospects.” 
Mr. Keener will then address the group 
on “The Effects of Feed Textures 
on Digestibility and Consumption by 
Dairy Animals.” He will be followed 
to the rostrum by Dr. K. L. Turk, head 
of the animal husbandry department, 
who will speak on “Preliminary Ob- 
servations on the Effects of Feed Tex- 
ture on Palatability, Digestibility, and 
Milk Production.” 

L. H. Schultz has charge as leader 
of the first discussion period. The sec- 
ond half of the morning session will 
commence with a talk on “Effects of 
Several Levels of Nutrition Upon 
Growth, Reproduction, and Lactation 
in Cattle” by J. T. Reid, animal hus- 
bandryman. R. W. Bratton, also of 
animal husbandry, will then address 
the group on “Effect of Three Levels 


(Concluded on page 91) 


MILTON L. SCOTT 


KENNETH L. TURK 


FRANK B. MORRISON 
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When suggest “high 


AUREOMYCIN FEEDS 


More and more poultry and livestock raisers are asking 

for “high level” AUREOMYCIN FEEDS. 

Feed customers have learned, through tested feeding 
programs on their own farms, that well-balanced feeds 
containing 100 to 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN* 
Chlortetracycline per ton give “fine results” in helping 
chickens, turkeys, calves and pigs “head off” disease or 
“shake it off” when it appears. 

At the first sign of “trouble” in birds and animals, 
or the instant feed intake drops — your customers can 
REDUCE LOSSES by taking these two steps, 
promptly: 

f. Make immediate use of high level AUREOMY- 
CIN FEEDS-—not as “cure-alls”—but as “suppor- 
tive” feeding to stimulate feed intake and maintain 
weight gains. 

2. Consult a veterinarian or diagnostic laboratory. 
After diagnosis, veterinarians and pathologists may 
recommend a continuance of high level AUREO- 
MYCIN feeds as an aid in controlling disease. 

When you recommend and sell feeds containing high 
levels of AUREOMYCIN, you are recommending the 
antibiotic which has proved most active against the 
most kinds of disease organisms. Aureomycin will 
often correct a situation, and restore poultry and ani- 
mals to normal feeding and to normal weight gains. 


\ 


HIGH LEVEL AUREOMYCIN FEEDS 


have proved effective when used as “supportive” feed- 
ing in the presence of the following diseases: 7 


CHICKENS 


CHRONIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE (Air Sac 
Disease) 

BLUE COMB (A complex disease with many different 
names—Non-specific Enteritis, Rot-Gut, Pullet Disease 
—and forms for which a causative agent has not been 
demonstrated) 
EARLY MORTALITY 


TURKEYS 
SINUSITIS, including Air Sac Infection “s 
MUD FEVER (Similar to Blue Comb in chickens) 
HEXAMITIASIS EARLY MORTALITY 


PIGS 
EARLY MORTALITY 
ENTERITIS. A complex disease sometimes referred 
to as: SCOURS, SALMONELLOSIS, NECRO 
(Necrotic Enteritis), BLOODY DIARRHEA (Vibrio 
Dysentery or Black Scours) BABY PIG DIARRHEA 


CALVES 


SCOURS-—Infectious Diarrhea and so-called “nutri- 
tional scours” *Trade-mark 


Animal Feed Sales i 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


‘New York 20, N. Y. 


ny 
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“‘Pacal Hard Faced Hammers 
give us the quality granulation 
our poultry and animal feed 
customers want’”’, says Charles 
F. Wilson, superintendent of 
the East Los Angeles plant of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ““We use 
Pacal Hard Faced Hammers 
an average of four times as 
long as other hammers... 
some even longer. We con- 
sider the extra life as a bonus.” 


PACAL - 


hard faced hammers and hammer clusters* 
will run 3 to 4 times longer in your hammermill! 


write department HG-93 


*U.S. PAT. NO. 2,607,538 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Phone NEstor 9456 
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FEED INDUSTRY PARTICIPATION IN THE DROUGHT PROGRAM NOW IS PERMITTED but perhaps the 
approval from USDA has come too late. Early in September that government 
agency announced that feed manufacturers and distributors would be eligible 
to take part in the program. 


THIS IS LIKE OFFERING YOU SOME CAKE WHEN THE FROSTING IS GONE. The special railroad 
rate on hauling commodities to the drought area is scheduled to end Oct. 
15 and possibly by Oct. 1 so most of the effectiveness of the program will 
end by that time. Stocks of cottonseed meal held by the government are 


also running out so that the relief program may not be continued once 
these are depleted. 


THE NEW PLAN FOLLOWS CLOSELY PROPOSALS MADE BY AFMA EARLIER. President W. E. Glennon 
and his staff at the office of the manufacturers association have been 
working hard on this problem and it seems too bad that it took Commodity 
Credit Corporation such a long time to finally put the feed industry in on 
the program. Lack of feed industry participating has been costly to all 
concerned from the feeder back to the manufacturer. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IS STILL VITALLY IMPORTANT DESPITE LOWER PRICES. Eight years after 
the end of World War II the average food supply per person over large 
areas of the world was lower than before the war. In his second world food 
survey published last fall, Norris E. Dodd, director general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations made this point. He 
said that increased birth rates and low death rates have caused this. 


AS SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING TABLE giving world food production on a per capita basis 
by major areas, only North America has recorded any important increase 
since prewar. The showing for the Near East is bolstered by Turkey, which, 
with the aid of American mechanized equipment and know-how, has nearly 
doubled its agricultural output in the past five years. 


World Farm and Food Production in 1951-52 
(1934-38 = 100) 


Total Farm Food Per Capita 

Production Production Population Food Output 
North America...e.eeseee 141 144 121 119 
Latin America.......... 115 116 136 85 
Europe (ex. USSR)...... 101 100 111 90 
Hear Eastecccccccccccee LZ 123 121 102 
Var 10) 100 113 86 
118 120 98 
110 124 89 
World (ex. USSR)..... Lil 111 113 98 


Based on data in "The State of Food and Agriculture: Review and Outlook, 
1952" prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, October, 1952. 
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PERSONAL INCOMES EXPECTED TO RISE SIX PER CENT IN 1953 according to the commerce 
department. It is expected that we will reach a dollar income of $285 
billion this year: this is $15.3 billion more than in 1952, a gain of six 
per cent. This, despite a two billion drop in farm income in the 
first six months of 1953. Economists figure that if these predictions 
come true, John Q. will have enough money to spend if he feels that way. 
For that reason business activity should remain good for some time. 


OLEO INTERESTS CONTINUE TO HURL CHARGES AT THE DAIRY PEOPLE. The latest was a blast 
by Siert F. Riepma, president of the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. He charged that the government is considering the subsi- 
dizing of the sale of butter in the open market. He scored the government 
for putting butter in the school lunch program free to replace oleo which 
was being purchased. 


BUTTER INTERESTS POINT OUT THAT SUPPORT MONEY SPENT FOR BUTTER is penny-ante compared 
to what is spent in support of the basic crops. They also point out that 
support of the oilseed crops is substantial and at least some of this oil 
goes into making margarine. Dairy interests are also working on additional 
promotion to increase the sale of dairy preducts and broaden the market by 
finding new uses and demands for these items. 


HIGH SUPPORT PROGRAM CAN MEAN ECONOMIC COLLAPSE according to Sylvester J. Meyers, 
president of the Chicago Board of trade. Mr. Meyers made this assertion 
before 15,000 persons at a Farm and Soil Day at Bloomington, Ill. He said 
that high support prices have helped accumulate unwieldy surpluses which 
would demoralize the markets if turned loose suddenly. 


THE TWO-PRICE PLAN MAY BE THE SOLUTION ACCORDING TO MR. MEYERS. You will hear more 
of this plan in days to come. It is not new having been talked about 
during the days of McNary-Haugen. This would involve a high price for 
domestic consumption and a free market world price for export. Mr. Meyers 
also believes that price insurance on a self-sustaining basis may be needed 
and he branded the flexible support plan worthy of study. 


USDA OFFERS STORAGE USE GUARANTEES TO HELP GET ADDITIONAL GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES. 
To responsible firms USDA will guarantee use of 75 per cent occupancy for 
three years and 40 per cent for the next two years; 60 per cent of occu- 
pancy for five years and 50 per cent for six years. Guarantees are limited 
to newly constructed commercial type elevators, new additions to commer- 
cial elevators and to conversion of existing facilities. 


LOOK FOR PROPOSALS TO ENACT A FEDERAL SALES TAX NEXT YEAR. Several such plans are 
now kicking around. One is in the form of a manufacturers' excise tax 
which would place a sales levy of from four to five per cent on everything 
except food. The tax would be at the manufacturing level not at retail. 
Biggest argument against such a tax would come from low income earners who 
claim it falls heaviest on them. 


TURKEYS WILL BE DOWN ABOUT EIGHT PER CENT according to USDA. The 1953 crop is esti- 
mated at 57,746,000 birds. Small varieties decreased 11 per cent while 
the larger birds will show a seven per cent decline the department states. 
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PRESCRIBED For 


CRITICAL FEEDS 


In chicks and poults, the critical pe- 
riods are those of extremely rapid 
growth and development. What you 
feed during these periods can make or 
break future production. It takes only 
a few mouthfuls to fill a small crop 
. . . SO every bite must be packed 
with nourishment. 


Leading nutritionists know these facts, 
that is why they “prescribe” Ray 
Ewing Broiler Mix B-P for critical 
feeds. Ray Ewing Broiler Mix B-P 
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supplies the essential vitamins at the 
most effective levels, plus antibiotic. 


Successful Feed Mixers use Ray Ewing 
Broiler Mix B-P with confidence. It 
is blended with the same care and ac- 
curacy the pharmacist uses in com- 
pounding a prescription. Every gram 
contains the same proportion of in- 
gredients found in bag or ton—preci- 
sion pre-mixing guarantees dispersion. 
The best formulas for critical feeds 
call for Ray Ewing Broiler Mix B-P. 


Are you using it now? If not, you can 
get straightforward information on in- 
gredients, potencies and costs from 
your Ray Ewing Distributor or from 
the home office direct. Write or phone 
today ! 


Los ANGELES PHONE PYRAMID 11-2195 


1097 SOUTH MARENGO AVENUE 
PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 


ean 1-8 — € ESD FORMULA SERVIEE 
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Bags 


Whatever type of bag 
you prefer, y 
Chase can supply your needs. y 


over 100 years of know-how 
... your assurance 


of a quality package. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED. 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Supplements to a “Meat Scraps” Type 
Chick Ration. 

Author: Homer Patrick (University of Ten- 
nessee). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (July, 
1953) pp. 570-72. 

Digest: There have been reports that the 
requirement of L-lysine for chicks increases 
with the protein intake; that aureomycin 
did and did not affect protein requirements 
of broilers; and some actions of combina- 
tions of lysine and aureomycin. Some other 
antibiotics are also involved in the literature 
review cited by the author. 

In the experiments described in this pa- 
per, the basal ration was made up of ground 
corn, ground wheat, alfalfa meal, meat 
scraps, vitamin A and D concentrate, salt, 
calcium carbonate, manganese sulphate, and 
riboflavin. Eighteen per cent of meat scrap 
was used, the product being from several 
lots of meat scrap as purchased by a feed 
manufacturer, and analysis showed it to 
contain 55 per cent protein. 

Additions to the ration—in place of an 
equal amount of ground cori when the 
amount exceeded 0.1 per cent—were the 
antibiotics aureomycin, penicillin, terramy- 
cin, and bacitracin; the amino acids L-lysine 
and methionine; and vitamins niacin, cho- 
line, and folic acid; and also brewers dried 
yeast, soybean oil meal, and purified casein. 

Three experiments were conducted and 
data were obtained and studied. The author 
concludes thus: 

“These data emphasize that the growth- 
promoting values of meat scraps vary from 
one production to another and that the 
percentage protein of these feedstuffs is 
not a reliable criterion for evaluating its 
probable growth-promoting value. 

“These data also demonstrate that one 
of the first limiting factors in a ‘meat scrap’ 
type ration is lysine. 

“Supplementation of a ‘meat scrap’ type 
tation deficient in lysine with lysine, soybean 
oil meal, casein, bacitracin, penicillin, terra- 
mycin, and aureomycin increased the growth 
rate of chicks. 

“A combination of lysine plus antibiotic 
gave better results than when used singly. 

“The feeding of an antibiotic did not 
obviate the need for supplementary lysine.” 
Comment: The Vermont Yankee ran away 
for some New England vacationing along 
the Atlantic coast in northern Massachu- 
setts, and that leaves the Dumb Dutchman 
to write conmments. Fooey! But here goes: 

Our good friend Homer Patrick does 
careful work, and he isn’t wordy in writing 
up his stuff. We like the way he states his 
conclusions. We like the plain statements he 
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makes about the variation in nutritional 
value of meat scraps and that the real value 
of meat scraps is not fully determined by 
chemical analysis. We have nothing against 
meat scrap; in fact, the Dumb Dutchman 
likes the product for use in feeds, but it 
isn’t uniform, especially when comparing 
that made by one packer with that of an- 
other, or made by a renderer. 

Furthermore, the D. D. likes this business 
of adding some soybean oil meal to the 
feeds containing meat scraps—likes that way 
of doing so much that he always recom- 
mends it in his own formulas. And the 
other comparisons that Dr. Patrick suggests 
are sound also. We're for it. 

Title: Prevention of the Enlarged Hock 
Disorder in Turkeys with Niacin and Vita- 
min E. 
Author: M. L. Scott (Cornell University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (July, 
1953) pp. 670-77. 
Digest: In this paper, results are presented 
which show that both niacin and vitamin E 
are required for prevention of the enlarged 
hock disorder with turkeys. 

“Under the experimental conditions used, 
the minimum level of supplemental niacin 
required was approximately 20 milligrams 
per pound of diet. In the presence of 20 
milligrams or more of supplemental niacin, 
approximately five milligrams of added al- 
pha-tocopheryl acetate per pound of diet 
prevented enlarged hocks completely while 
2.5 milligrams of added alpha-tocopheryl 
acetate per pound appeared to be insuffi- 
cient. However, when 2.5 milligrams of al- 
pha-tocopheryl acetate per pound of diet 
was supplied in the presence of either a 
fat-soluble antioxidant or one per cent of 
dried brewers’ yeast, enlarged hocks were 
prevented completely. 

“These results indicate that the effects 
previously obtained from dried brewers’ 
yeast in the prevention of this disorder are 
due to its high content of readily available 
niacin and to its antioxidant properties 
which appear to protect vitamin E in the 
diet and/or in the body of the turkey. 

“The results showing that niacin and 
vitamin E together are effective in prevent- 
ing the enlarged hock disorder of eight to 
20-week-old turkeys, as well as that of 
young poults, provide further evidence that 
these two forms of the enlarged hock dis- 
order are of similar etiology.” 

Comment: Dr. Scott has done a very fine 
job in tracking down the causes and the 
prevention of the hock disorder which isn’t 
perosis but which raises cain with growing 
turkeys—first when they are young poults, 


and later when they begin to put on weight. 
The biggest and heaviest are apt to have the 
most trouble. He did a fine job and all tur- 
key feed men undoubtedly like him for 
it. And so do manufacturers of niacin, brew- 
ers yeast, and possibly of antioxidants. If 
they don’t, they ought to—because he has 
pointed out some very legitimate uses for 
these products, and they are very worth- 
while. 

Let all turkey feed manufacturers take 
note. Added niacin, plus some vitamin E 
if natural vitamin E is lacking, plus some 
brewers dried yeast, will do a good job. Or 
the addition of an antioxidant of proper 
character will also help. Look at the ex- 
perimental work described in the above pa- 
per and you will find that degerminated 
corn was used. This was done to have an 
experimental ration low in natural vitamin 
E. Additions of alpha-tocopheryl acetate (a 
form of vitamin E) were needed in order 
to get away from hock disorder. 

Title: The Effect of Sulfaquinoxaline in 
Different Ration Formulations on Growth 
and Feed Efficiency of Coccidia-Free Chicks. 
Authors: J. K. Bletner, T. B. Clark, C. E. 
Weakly Jr., and A. H. Van Landingham 
(University of West Virginia). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 32 (July, 
1953) pp. 733-39. 
Digest: Four series of growth trials were 
conducted with coccidia-free New Hamp- 
shire cockerels, in which the effect of sul- 
faquinoxaline on growth and feed efficiency 
was studied at several levels. The drug was 
fed: for a four-week period beginning when 
the chicks were two or three weeks old. 

“Two of the levels of sulfaquinoxaline 
tested, 0.00625 and 0.0125 per cent, with 
different rations did not affect either growth 
or feed utilization. The therapeutic level of 
the drug 0.05 per cent, fed continuously 
instead of intermittently, as recommended, 
gave slightly inconsistent results indicating 
that continuous feeding at this level may be 
slightly toxic in certain rations.” 
Comment: That seems to tell us what we 
want to know. 

Title: The Sodium and Potassium Require- 
ments of the Chick and Their Interrela- 
tionship. 
Authors: C. H. Burns, W. W. Cravens, and 
P. H. Phillips (University of Wisconsin). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 50 
(July, 1953) pp. 317-29. 
Digest: Sodium and potassium are quite 
similar chemically, but physiologically they 
are different. 

It is logical to study them together since 
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the amount present of one has an influence 
on thé requirement of the other. High levels 
of either one will aggravate the effects of 
a low level of the other when rats are 
used as the experimental animals. In this 
paper these relationships for chicks are re- 
ported. 

Baby chicks (N.H. X S.C.W.L.) were 
used, in electrically-heated batteries with 
raised wire floors. Water and ration were 
fed ad. lib. The rations were made using 
dextrin, casein, gelatine, bystine, soybean 
oil, the various vitamins, and mineral mix- 
tures with and without sodium and potas- 
sium. 

We quote from the summary: 

“The minimum requirements for sodium 
and potassium by chicks fed semipurified 
diets for the first few weeks of life have 
been investigated, and both were found to 
vary with the rate of growth. The require- 
ment for sodium was found to be between 
0.10 and 0.30 per cent, and that for potas- 
sium between 0.23 and 0.40 per cent, the 
higher levels being required for maximum 
growth. The level of potassium appears to 
have no effect on the sodium requirement, 
provided it is not a limiting factor. 

“The requirement for chloride was found 
to be less than 0.06 per cent. and thus 
lower than its equivalent of the amount 
of sodium required. 

“Sodium and potassium were each found 

to be toxic if fed greatly in excess of the 
other, and this toxicity could be overcome 
by raising the level of the other element. 
Under certain conditions, a slight sparing 
action could also be observed between the 
two elements.” 
Comment: You have read what these men 
said. Let us translate it into feed men‘s 
language and try to use it in manufacturing 
feed. 

It is very seldom that we add a potassium 
salt to chick feed, but we do add a sodium 
salt, sodium chloride, which is ordinarily 
referred to as “common salt.” Why is this? 

These experiments have shown that to 
allow fast growth we need about 0.3 per 
cent sodium and 0.4 per cent potassium and 


Plan Milk Utilization 
Conference this Fall 


A world congress for milk utilization will 
be held at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 20-21, the Dairy Industries 
Society International, sponsor of the meet- 
ing, has revealed. 

The Washington event in November, at 
which Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) 
will serve as honorary chairman, will be the 
first international conference designed to 
“unblock the dammed channels of milk dis- 
tribution,” according to Lester S. Olsen, 
president of the dairy group. 

Attention of the congress will center pri- 
marily on the question of how to open up 
trade channels to permit shifting of dairy 
products from areas of surplus to those of 
underconsumption, Mr. Olsen indicated. 

The Dairy Industries Society Internation- 
al has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
It was organized in 1946 for the purpose of 
fostering world-wide dairy progress by in- 
creasing consumption of milk and milk 
products and by modernizing dairy tech- 
nology. 


ST. LOUIS PARTY 
Golf was the order of the day Aug. 21 
when the St. Louis Milling & Grain club 
held its annual midsummer outing. More 
than 200 attended the affair, which was held 
at Norwood Hills Country club. 


also at least 0.06 per cent chlorine, on the 
total ration basis. The chlorine requirement 
is very amply covered if we use enough 
sodium chloride to meet sodium needs. 
Therefore we can dismiss chlorine from 
further consideration. We are then back to 
sodium and potassium. 

There is some published information on 
the sodium and potassium content of many 
grains and the various feed products. What 
are some of these values? Here is a table 
made up very largely from Morrison and 
from Ewing: 


Grain Products 
Hominy feed 
Corn gluten feed 
Oat groats 
Oat mill feed 
Wheat bran 
Wheat standard middlings 

Protein Feeds 
Corn gluten meal 
Cottonseed meal 
Linseed oil meal 
Soybean oil meal 
Fish meal 
Meat scrap (55%) 
Tankage (60%) 

Miscellaneous 
Dry buttermilk 
Molasses (blackstrap) 
Beet pulp 
Alfalfa meal 
Rice polish 


Sodium Potassium 
% Jo . 
0.06 0.49 
0.02 0.27 
0.06 0.34 
0.09 0.43 
0.04 0.47 
0.06 0.42 
0.13 0.36 
0.70 0.54 
0.05 0.39 
0.04 0.60 
0.06 1.23 
0.17 1.04 
0.08 0.02 
0.05 1.48 
0.11 1.24 
0.42 1.77 
1.49 0.32 
0.85 0.42 
1.04 0.51 
0.51 0.71 
0.16 3.67 
0.13 0.18 
0.13 2.05 
0.11 1.17 


We see that most of the grains contain 
enough potassium, with corn the lowest. 
The grain products contain ample potassium, 
and some of them contain two or more times 
enough for maximum growth. The protein 
feeds are all very amply supplied with po- 
tassium except gluten meal. And other feed 
materials are all quite generous in the 
amount of potassium they contain (except 
dry beet pulp, which is not used in poultry 
feeds). 

Therefore, we can forget about potassium 
—or almost forget it—since it is practically 
impossible to make a feed that would be 
lacking in potassium. 

Sodium is a different matter. We ought 
to have 0.3 per cent sodium at least, in 
order to balance 0.4 per cent—and more— 
potassium which will be in the ration. The 
grains are all sodium-poor and most of the 
grain products aren't much better. Soybean 
oil meal, fish, and meat products have 
enough sodium but are not used extensively 
enough to balance the feed fully. Conse- 
quently, a sodium addition to the feed is 
in order, and the amount to add will be 
enough to contribute 0.1 per cent to about 
0.2 per cent sodium. It will take from 0.25 
per cent to 0.50 per cent salt to do this. 

Most chick starters contain an appreciable 
amount of soybean oil meal, which contains 
an appreciable amount of sodium. Fish meal, 
if it contains a little salt, is a good sodium 
source and the meat products are not low 
in it either, yet not at all high. 

It all adds up to about the amount of 
salt addition which Dr. Heuser recom- 
mended a year ago or more—about 14 of 
one per cent, and usually less than Vy of 
one per cent. 

The Vermont Yankee and the Dumb 
Dutchman, have for some years advocated 
going a little easier on salt than the National 
Research Council allowances have suggested 
for poultry, and also for pigs. Our recom- 
mendations were based on experience with 
the physiological effect of the feed—avoid- 
ance of over-moist droppings by controlling 
the salt intake. If you go too low, then you 
begin to affect growth rate, but when a bit 
high, you have wet litter. 

This work at Wisconsin helps clarify the 
matter, and it is good that it is published. 


* * 


Title: Antimetabolites in Nutrition. 
Author: D. W. Wooley (Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research). 

Publication: Borden’s Review of Nutrition 
Research, Vol. 14 (May-June, 1953). 
Digest: The study of nutritional require- 
ments for micro-organisms as well as for 
higher animals has led to the concept of 
antimetabolites. In this review, the author 
points out a number of typical examples of 
antimetabolites, and outlines the present 
concept of their mode of action. 

The concept of antimetabolites was first 
given nutritional attention in 1940, when 
it was shown that para-amino-benzoic acid 
—now often referred to as PABA—world 
overcome or interfere with the bacteriostatic 
action of sulfa drugs. PABA has a chemical 
structure quite close to that of sulfanilamide. 
Since that time, it has been found that there 
are many other instances where compounds 
that are quite similar in chemical structure 
will interfere with one another, if one of 
them is a vitamin. Consequently, we can 
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think of them as anti-vitamins, or to use a 
more general term since metabolic interfer- 
ence is not always vitamin interference, they 
are called anti-metabolites. 

By using the right antimetabolites with a 
ration containing adequate amounts of a 
certain vitamin, it is possible to produce 
the deficiency symptoms that result when 
that vitamin is not in the ration. This tech- 
nique provides a useful research tool, and 
we also learn of combinations to avoid. 

Pyrithiamine has a structure similar to 
that of thiamin, yet this structural analog 
will interfere with the metabolism of thia- 
min. The addition of more thiamin to the 
ration will overcome the ill effects of that 
anti-vitamin. 

Sometimes, other means can be used to 
bring about a seeming alleviation of nutri- 
tional failure. For example, the acute crisis 
of black tongue in dogs, largely due to a 
niacin deficiency, may be greatly alleviated 
by injecting physiological saline solution in- 
to the veins. The apparent recovery may last 
for weeks, but the animal will then collapse 
from his primary vitamin deficiency. 

The action of one antimetabolite can 
produce vitamin deficiencies in a number 
of species of animals. Carrying over the 
results of animal experiments in nutrition 
to medical use with humans is not always 
easy. Producing vitamin deficiencies with 
humans is also often difficult, especially 
when adults are the subjects, but the use 
of an anti-vitamin can be of help in this 
type of experimental work at times. But 
the action of the antimetabolite must be well 
understood. 

It has been established that humans need 
vitamins A, D, and K, also thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, and if pernicious 
anemia is present, vitamin Bi. Others are 
not yet fully established as being required. 
The use of aminopterin to overcome its 
chemical analog, folic acid, with microbial 
species and several animals has demonstrated 
folic acid deficiency. It has also been given 
to man and has yielded in some encouraging 
results in the management of leukemia. 

Antipyridoxine has thrown some light on 
the kind of disease produced by a diet lack- 
ing in pyridoxine. 

Some other instances of antagonism are 
also given. The use of nitrogen trichloride 
to improve the baking quality of wheat flour 
has resulted in the production of running 
fits when such flour is fed to dogs. The 
toxic substance was found to be methionine 
sulfoxime, formed by the action of nitrogen 
trichloride on methionine in the wheat pro- 
tein. Free methionine does not yield the 
sulfoxime when treated with nitrogen tri- 
chloride. Methionine sulfoxime can be con- 
sidered to be an antimetabolite of methio- 
nine. 

Dicoumarol is an antimetabolite of vita- 
min K, yet not exactly similar to the action 
of many other antimetabolites. It takes many 
times the quantity of vitamin K to overcome 
one lethal dose of dicoumarol. In other 
words the antagonism is not as simply com- 
petitive as in other instances. 

Corn eaters are often suffering from pel- 
lagra. Pellagra results from eating diets low 
in niacin, but it is not due to niacin-lack 
alone. A preparation made from corn has 
been fed to mice on a diet low in protein 
and in niacin, with a depression in rate of 
growth. This deleterious effect can be re- 
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versed by increasing the amount of niacin, 
or of tryptophan, in the diet. Tryptophan 
can take the place of niacin in the diet to 
some extent. But the entire matter of corn- 
eating, pellagra, niacin, and tryptophan levels 
has not yet been cleared up satisfactorily. 

Hormones can also be antagonistic. Testo- 

sterone and estrone, or progesterone and 
estrone, may be considered as antimetabolites 
of each other. 
Comment: While the author of this review 
is interested primarily in the medical as 
pects of nutrition and used medical cases or 
applications of vitamins, etc., in illustrating 
statements of the principles involved, we 
can learn quite a bit from this review in 
helping us understand some problems that 
may arise in the feed industry. 

Right now PABA is being touted to help 
correct CRD (chronic respiratory disease) 
in broilers. In selling this product—para- 
amino-benzoic acid—the warning is usually 
given not to use sulfa drugs with it. PABA 
and the sulfa drugs are antimetabolites. 
They interfere with one another; they neu- 
tralize each other. Put PABA in a feed that 
has been controlling coccidiosis because of 
the S. Q. in it and that feed no longer has 
coccidiostatic values. That is an example 
which is before us right now. 


You may have a turkey-growing feed 
that gave excellent results one year, but 
the following year the birds develop some 
swollen hock trouble. You may find that 
when this trouble develops the birds were 
eating larger amounts of corn, thereby 
bringing about the need for more niacin 
in the ration. The D. D. has seen it happen, 
and an addition of niacin to the feed cleared 
up the difficulty where it had not prog- 
ressed too far. Wooley’s explanation of the 
relationship of an unknown in corn with 
niacin and tryptophan seems to help us 
understand why larger amounts of niacin 
are helpful in growing turkey feeds. 

We can keep our eyes and ears open also 
in other directions. Animal nutrition is be- 
coming more complicated as we learn more 
and more. Wooley’s review helps us appre- 
ciate this again. 


Use Guarantees for 
Storage Are Made 


Storage use guarantees will be made to 
commercial firms, including cooperatives, in 
order to encourage construction of addi- 
tional commercial storage facilities for grains 
and oilseeds, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

Under the program, the annual rate per 
bushel that USDA will pay for unused 
space will be 75 per cent of the applicable 
annual area rate under the uniform grain 
storage agreement for wheat for the year 
the occupancy does not reach the guarantee 
level. 

Three plans for amount of guaranteed oc- 
cupancy will be in effect, ranging from 75 
per cent to 50 per cent. The guarantees will 
extend over a six-year period. 

Storage use guarantees will be limited to 
newly-constructed commercial-type elevators, 
additions to existing elevators, and to the 
conversion of already existing facilities to 
commercial elevators. 


Soybean Expert Now 
At Maryland Center 


Transfer of Dr. Herbert W. Johnson, 
noted leader in southeastern soybean re- 
search, to the plant industry station at Belts. 
ville, Md., has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Dr. Johnson, who comes to his new posi- 
tion from the U. S. regional soybean labora- 
tory in the Southeast, will assist Dr. D. F. 
Beard, head of the division of forage crops 
and diseases, in supervising USDA's soy- 
bean improvement program. 


Benson Urges Farmers 
To Use Wheat Loans: 


Use Commodity Credit Corp. loans; don’t 
“sacrifice” wheat at low market prices. 

That was the advice given to wheat grow- 
ers recently by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, who noted that in addition to the 
regular 90 per cent loans, CCC makes tem- 
porary loans on wheat stored on the ground 
and in temporary storage structures. 

“Most of this year’s wheat crop has al- 
ready been harvested,” Mr. Benson report- 
ed. “It is therefore sound business practice 
for farmers to make use of the temporary 
loans where necessary rather than to make 
sacrifice sales.” 


Houghtlin Re-Elected 
By Soybean Group 


Members of the National Soybean Proc- 
essors association have re-elected Robert G. 
Houghtlin of Chicago as their executive 
president. Mr. Houghtlin was continued in 
office at the group’s 1953 annual meeting, 
held last month as Chicago. 

Chosen as vice president and chairman 
of the executive committee was W. E. Huge, 
Central Soya Co., Decatur, Ind. R. G. Gol- 
seth of Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill., 
was named secretary, and Harold A. Abbott, 
Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IIl., 
treasurer. 

Named to two-year terms on the executive 
committee were E. A. Cayce, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, and Clark Yager, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Salsbury’s Producing 
Bronchitis Vaccine 


Commercial production and distribution 
of an infectious bronchitis vaccine have been 
begun by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, Sales Director H. G. 
Bos has announced. Mr. Bos noted that 
Salsbury’s had received the first license 
granted by the federal bureau of animal in- 
dustry for production of the vaccine. 

He explained that distribution of the new 
vaccine in each state would be contingent on 


the approval of regulatory officials in the 
state. 
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has been issued to the 


RYSTAN COMPANY, inc. 


Mount Vernon, New York 


ENTITLED: “Therapeutic Water-Soluble Chlorophyll-Contain- 
ing Feed”. This patent broadly covers the use of Chloro- 


phyllins (water soluble derivatives of Chlorophyll) in 
animal and poultry feeds. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN, 
has contracted for the exclusive rights under the 
patent for the use of water soluble derivatives of 
Chlorophyll in dog food. 


All users of are protected by 


this exclusive patent contract. 


-HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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REAP/PELLET PROFITS 


Requires only 23 square feet of floor space 
and a 25 horsepower mofor. 


Turns out up to 60 bags per hour. 


This compact pellet mill is ideal for the small feed manufacturer, 
and even for the custom mix operator. Now “neighborhood” 
plants can offer their feeders highest nutrition-value pellets, made 
from local grains and grasses. 

While the cost of the S-W “Junior” Pellet Mill is moderate 
it is definitely not a “cheap” mill. It meets every one of Sprout- 


Waldron’s exacting quality standards, and is built to give many 
years of trouble-free service. 


With even semi-skilled labor, the S-W “Junior” Pellet Mill LARGE FEED MILLS 
will produce premium-quality pellets from a wide variety of pave found the S-W “Junior” 
formulas. a wise investment for 

Get full information from your SPROUT-WALDRON special formula pelleting 
MAN, or write to Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 22 Logan Street, and as a stand-by mill. 


Muncy, Pennsylvania. 
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Leader Civic Life 


It’s Satisfying, Builds Trade, Says Kansan 


EMERY SHIMER 
“They have a habit of expressing 
their sentiments." 


@ An honest and active interest in the 
affairs of his community has helped 
Emery Shimer of North Topeka, Kan., 
put his feed store on the map as a 
growing and prospering concern. 

“It’s good, sound business to help 
your community improve,” Mr. Shi- 
mer believes. “If your town or shop- 
ping district is prosperous, some of it 
is bound to reflect in your business. 
I've noticed that farm and smaller- 
community people sometimes lack the 
words or disposition to thank a man 
directly for performing civic duties, 
but they have a habit of expressing 
their sentiments by carrying their trade 
to merchants who share their problems 
and interests.” 

Emery Shimer’s business philosophy 
has developed and grown out of 24 
years of working with his fellow citi- 
zens in and around North Topeka. 
When he first purchased the feed 
store from his father in 1929, he didn’t 
believe he had time to concern him- 
self with anything other than mer- 
chandising his products. 

But a willingness and desire to be 
more than just “another merchant” in 
his town prodded him into accepting 
a number of community chores. The 
value of those first few experiences 
working for his city made him a con- 
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firmed believer in mixing business 
along with home town responsibility. 

“Successful selling in any line im- 
plies an interest in people and their 
problems,” Mr. Shimer asserted. “That 
means their problems at both the per- 
sonal and organizational levels. That is 
why it is important to maintain a two- 
level public relations program if you 
want to make a success of any type of 
business. 

“Committee work takes a lot of time 
and energy, but it provides several 
direct benefits for the merchant,” Mr. 
Shimer continued. “He meets a lot of 


people and often forms intimate friend- 


ships that bring in or develop new 
business. He is in close touch with 
business trends in allied fields. And, 
occasionally, he gets a little publicity 
for his civic work. That’s better in- 
stitutional promotion than paid adver- 
tising, to my way of thinking. And in 
the end, I’ve found there is nothing 
more satisfying than working toward 
making one’s town a better place in 
which to live.” 


Emery Shimer’s promotional theory 


COMMUNITY progress and 
the growth of Emery Shimer's 
feed store, shown below, are 
intertwined, thanks to the 
civic leadership of this North 
Topeka, Kan., feed dealer. 


isn’t derived from a cash-register na- 
ture in his makeup, either. He pays 
one more employe than would be ac- 
tually necessary if he turned down the 
many appeals he receives to serve on 
civic improvement committees. He be- 
lieves the expense of extra labor is a 
good investment in more than one way. 
First, it gives him an opportunity to 
do the outside work he thoroughly en- 
joys; second, it creates good will among 
those who realize to what ends the 
feed man will go to help out his neigh- 
bors. 

Organized civic work comes first in 
Emery Shimer’s book, he explained. 
Such assignments touch the lives of 
numerous persons at one time. Any 
action taken for the good of his com- 
munity or area is usually reflected in 
wide-spread good will for the store 
and its owner. 


For example, Mr. Shimer has served 
the North Topeka Merchants associa- 
tion as its president, and has been on 
the association’s board of directors 
three times. During that time, the as- 
sociation tackled the problem of re- 
constructing the entire North Topeka 
business district after floods virtually 
wiped it out. 

As a member of the board, Mr. 
Shimer worked diligently to bring new 
business to North Topeka and restore 
that which has been destroyed. Health 
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and sanitation problems, easing of tax bur- 
dens on destroyed or damaged property, 
rebuilding bridges, and traffic control are 
some of the areas in which this aggressive 
merchant has toiled as a member of the 

Mr. Shimer also serves as a member of 
the flood control committee in his city, a 
group whose work affects every citizen in 
North Topeka. He is also chairman of the 
North Topeka Kiwanis club’s agricultural 
committee, which sponsors an annual dinner 
and entertainment for farmers in the trading 
area. 

The city’s chamber of commerce agricul- 
tural committee is not unfamiliar with Emery 
Shimer’s work. Its list of activities include 
numerous livestock and poultry shows and 
beef and poultry tours, all carried out on a 
district and state-wide scale. As a tribute to 
his fine work in agricultural development, 
he was recently elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Future Farmers of America. 

“Firm and prosperous working relations 
with the younger set is a business factor too 
many merchants overlook,” Emery Shimer 
stated. “Spending a little time and effort 
helping youngsters solve their feeding and 
livestock raising problems is a good way to 
pre-sell them on your store and its prod- 
ucts.” 

The supplier for the Shimer Feed Store, 


Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis, furnishes 
gold loving cups for 4-H grand champion 
calves. Emery Shimer sold the feed for five 
of six cup winners in the area last year. The 
other cup winner bought his feed from 
Emery’s brother, Bob, who operates a feed 
store on the other side of town. 

Mr. Shimer uses livestock and poultry 
displays in his store to attract young feed- 
ers. He usually sets up five or six exhibits 
a year, ranging from rabbits to heifers. 
School teachers often bring their classes to 
the store to view the live display, helping 
to etch the feed store in the minds of chil- 
dren who may possibly be future feed users. 

When the display animals have served 
their purpose in the store, Mr. Shimer do- 
nates them to either the local 4-H group 
or the FFA. He names each animal after 
some product he retails and thus continues 
to promote his inventory long after the 
animal has left the premises. 

The second part of Emery Shimer’s two- 
level promotion centers in the attention 
given to the individual customer. This in- 
cludes expert feeding advice; information 
on breeding and location of specific breed 
stock: what, where, and when to sell ani- 
mals; personal visits to farms; and sanitation 
instruction. 

“I'm an advocate of chick giveaways, 
too,” Mr. Shimer declared. “Each customer 
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who purchases 50 pounds of chick «starter 
during our free chick day gets 25 birds 
thrown in. The return has always been good. 
This spring the 10,000 birds we gave away 
are big enough to be eating feed in volume 
quantities, and it seems from our sales that 
our customers haven't forgotten where they 
got their birds.” 

Emery Shimer’s “drive-through” store is 
located in the downtown business district 
of North Topeka. The office is decorated 
with barnyard appeal—pictures of famous 
horses and a bulletin board where clippings 
of stories about prize livestock and award 
winners. 

The retailer carries a complete line of 
Purina feeds, Dr. Hess & Clark and Geo. 
H. Lee sanitation supplies, Oakes galva- 
nized products, insecticides and chemicals, 
and field and garden seed. The business was 
established in 1887 by J. C. Shimer and is 
the oldest Purina dealership in Kansas. J. C. 
Shimer retired from active participation in 
the feed store 10 years ago, but still gives 
advice and acts as a consultant for son 
Emery. 

The handicap of the crowded business 
district in which the store is located is over- 
come somewhat by the “drive-through” 
feature of Mr. Shimer’s mill, permitting the 
customer to drive in one end for loading 
and leave from another door at the opposite 


end. 


Emery Shimer’s approach to operating 
a prospering feed store has paid dividends. 
As an example, an incident that occurred 
during Christmas following the disastrous 
1951 flood is typical of the manner in which 
Mr. Shimer has popularized both himself 
and his store. 

The Topeka area had spent almost all 
available money on rehabilitation. The tra- 
ditional Christmas decorations, it seemed, 
would not be seen on Topeka streets that 
year. 

“But we decided not to let the situation 
whip us,” Emery Shimer related. “About 
six of our North Topeka businessmen got 
together and solicitated enough funds from 
private sources to buy greenery for our 
streets.” 

“We decked out the light poles and store 
fronts as best we could,” he continued. 
“Guess it didn’t look quite as good as it 
had in previous years, but we at least had 
decorations.” 

The sight of Emery Shimer perched atop 
a 20-foot ladder applying green boughs to 
a lamp stirred passersby to recognize a 
truly civic-minded citizen. 

“At the same time that we were trying to 
cheer the town folks up,” Mr. Shimer add- 
ed, “I knew I was selling feed and the 
North Topeka business district. It showed 
up, too, in the weeks following the flood. 
We got increased trade from residents of 
South Topeka as well as from farmers in 
outlying areas who heard of our Christmas 
activity.” 

Energetic Emery Shimer’s two-level pro- 
motion has marked him as a man of con- 
science. And the result of the honest efforts 
he’s put forth in serving his community has 
been increased sales and more customers for 
the Shimer Feed Store in North Topeka, 
Kan. 
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Pigs the 
for 


For a Convenient, Year ’Round Supply 
of Fish Solubles Specify... 


SEA-MAID 60-40 is a con- 
venient pre-mix of Paproco 
Condensed Fish Solubles, top 
quality alfalfa leaf meal and 
dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


SEA-MAID 40 is a convenient 
pre-mix of solvent extracted 
Soybean oil meal and Papro- 
co Condensed Fish Solubles. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS: TERMINAL ISLAND, 
CALIF. FONTANA, CALIF. DUBUQUE, 


_ Data on the amino acid analysis of protein 
and B-complex vitamins furnished on 
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re used exclusively in 


Sea-Maid PREMIXES 


Pigs on the GrOw get to market faster with feeds con- 
taining palatable and nutritionally balanced Sea-Maid 
Fish Solubles Premixes. 


Paproco West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles used in 
the manufacture of Sea-Maid Fish Solubles Premixes is 
a natural source of vitamin B-12, unidentified growth 
factors, B-complex vitamins, amino acids and essential 
trace minerals. Our special patented processes carefully 
preserve the original nutritive qualities of the Fish Solu- 
bles and the alfalfa or soybean oil meal carriers. 
Sea-Maid Fish Solubles Premixes are free-flowing, easy 
and convenient to use, and provide a year-round supply 
of fish solubles without burdensome inventory or special 
mixing equipment. 

For profits on the GrOw, investigate Paproco today! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PACIFIC PROCESSING CORP. 


900 WILSHIRE BLVD.- LOS ANGELES 17 + MUtual 1 
"DISTRIBUTED BY SELEY & CO. 
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Feed dealers and feed manufacturers all over the 
country are using NFZ-MIX in their feeds. They 
know that this is the best way to help their custom- 
ers whip coccidiosis before it strikes. 


Check the following advantages of NFZ-MIX. See 
why so many feed manufacturers and feed dealers 
are using this wonder-working medication in 


their feeds. 


@ NFZ both prevents and treats coccidiosis — help- 
ing to reduce death losses and cutting down on runts 
and culls. 


@ NFZ is non-toxic at the prescribed level and is 
compatible with arsonic growth stimulants, sulfa, 
and other commonly used drugs for drinking water 
and feed medication. 


@ NFZ is a superior treatment for outbreaks of 
coccidiosis because treatment-level feeding of NFZ 
does not produce undesirable side effects caused by 
some drugs. 

@ NFZ is consistently effective at the same level in 
broiler or pullet feeds, .0055%, regardless of climatic 
or physical conditions. 

@ NFZ increases feed efficiency — producing more 
meat per pound of feed — more evenly developed 
and healthier pullet flocks. 


@ NFZ also prevents deaths from pullorum in baby 
chicks. A higher level of nitrofurazone (.0165) is re- 
quired until chicks are two weeks of age. 


Feeds medicated with NFZ are ideal for both pullet 
and broiler flocks because there is 

no interference with the develop- 

ment of natural immunity. And the 

cost is low, averaging one cent 

per bird. 


Write for new booklet “Coccidiosis in Chicken Flocks” * 


‘ 
DR. HE LARK, INC. 
3 «Scientific Farm—aceuticals since 1893 
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Aid Important Lebanon 


By LOU KUSTAS 
Beirut, Lebanon 


@ Haji Aref Mougarbel is a slim be- 
spectacled man with a tiny mustache 
and a red fez. He works 12 hours a 
day in a one-room combination office 
and warehouse in Souk Bassoul, a ba- 
zaar section three blocks from the 
main business section of picturesque 
Beirut. 

He is one of 50 feed dealers servic- 
ing tiny Lebanon, known to tourists 
the world over for its beautiful beaches 
and snow-capped mountains only min- 
utes apart. His business, like most of 
the others, is nationwide—but it must 
be remembered that this Mediterra- 
nean republic is smaller than Connecti- 
cut. 


About a third of the nation’s 1,300- 
000 population — evenly divided be- 
tween the Moslem and Christian Arabs 


PHASES in Lebanese feed re- 
tailing are shown here. At 
top, an employe poses before 
an “outdoor display.’ Second 
photo shows incoming stock 
being unloaded. Third view 
depicts the deliveryman at 
the Beirut establishment. At 
the bottom, an employe of 
Mr. Mougarbel explains a 
product to a customer. 


— is in Beirut, the capital city that is 
like a post card with its graceful min- 
arets, blue-water port, palm trees, and 
red-tiled roofs. 


The rest of the population is scat- 
tered throughout the country made up 
of the coastal plain that quickly runs 
into the green Lebanon mountains 
ranging as high as 8,000 feet before 
dropping into the long and narrow 
Bekaa valley. This fertile plain, called 
the nation’s “breadbasket,” is only an 
hour’s drive through the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains, which hem it in on the east 
to Damascus, Syria, supposedly the 
oldest city in the world. 


“Fortunately for the feed dealers, 
most of our people are farmers,” Mr. 
Mougarbel said. “Lebanon is too dry 
a country to have the same livestock 
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situation as in America, for example. 
Like in other Near East countries, 
goats and sheep predominate. They 
can graze in the mountains where cat- 
tle can’t, and they eat desert shrubs 
and grass that cattle won't. 

“This condition forces people to 
keep sheep and goats, which can live 
off the land and don’t need feed. On 
the other hand, however, farmers with 
cattle have to buy more feed to keep 
their animals well-fed. Chickens in 
Lebanon also consume much feed be- 
cause there isn’t much for them to 
scratch for in arid areas.” 

Mr. Mougarbel explained that Leb- 
anon has to import eggs and chickens 
from Turkey and Syria to meet the 
demand. Neighboring Syria, which 
was united with Lebanon under the 
Turks before World War I, also sup- 
plies milk, cheese, and meat. 

“Lebanese farmers are forced to ter- 
race-farm on the mountains and ap- 
ples are rapidly becoming a major ex- 
port industry. Citrus fruits and vege- 
tables are the other main crops of the 
country. Farmers still use oxen to plow, 
although some in the South use camels. 
They need feed to keep the oxen 
strong, but generally they prefer sheep 
and goats to cattle. Relatively few 
farmers go in for commercial poultry. 
Most are content to keep a few chick- 
ens just for their own needs. 

“Our feed dealers keep urging the 
government agricultural people to en- 
courage more poultry raising. The 
American Point 4 program people are 
bringing in Rhode Island Reds to 
cross-breed with native stock and this 
may give an impetus to poultry. The 
Americans also are bringing in a high 
grade breed of bulls to raise the level 
of the local cattle. No one can say 
what effect this will have on our busi: 
ness but, of course, we hope it will 
get more farmers interested in chick- 
ens and cattle raising,” he said. 

Mr. Mougarbel’s business was 
founded in 1923 and he has spent 
“more than half” of his life selling 
chicken and cattle feed. He smilingly 
declined to reveal his age, nor would 
he allow his picture to be taken. There 
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are still people in this part of the world 
who think the latter is an invitation to bad 
luck. 

Beirut’s streets contrast. New suburbs 
have wide spacious avenues while in the old 
city are streets so narrow two laden camels 
can hardly pass. Mr. Mougarbel’s street is 
slightly wider than the latter. His store is 
simply one long room in a line of businesses 
facing out of a concrete building. 

There isn’t even a sign on the store to 
indicate its presence. “Everyone knows me,” 
Mr. Mougarbel noted proudly. “Our cus 
tomers are all old ones who have been com- 
ing for years. They know where we are 
located.” 

He laughed at the idea of advertising. 
“What in the world for?” he asked. “People 
know what we sell and they know what they 
want. We've been selling the same things 
for years so what would there be to adver- 
tise? No one does!” 

The firm is a partnership, Kaissi & Mou- 
garbel. Two cousins, Ibrahim Yasin Kaissi 
and Omar Mohammed Kaissi, operate a 
port branch of the business which deals 
with exporting feed to Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Mr. Mougarbel handles the retail end. 
Each branch has three employes. 

“Most of our feeds come from Syria,” 
Mr. Mougarbel pointed out. “We get len- 
tils and corn from Lebanese farmers and 
some grain, but Syria provides most. Fac- 
tors here in Beirut crush cottonseed from 
Syria for the oil and sell us the remains. 

“The Bekaa valley is the only good pas- 
ture in the country. Thre isn’t much else— 
which works to our advantage in a sense. 
However, if there was more pasture, there 
probably would be more cattle grazing and, 
consequently, more business in the long run. 

“No Lebanese farmer will let his animals 
go hungry, but, on the other hand, he will 
try to feed them as cheaply as possible. 
Consequently our big sellers are cottonseed 
and crushed barley. Most of our business 
is in cattle feed.” 

He said that most dealers were located 
in Beirut in store-warehouses similar to his. 
“The Lebanese are noted the world over 
for being shrewd businessmen,” he noted. 
“IT keep samples of feed on my desk for cus- 
tomers to see, but that doesn’t satisfy them. 
They want to see what a bag contains be- 
fore they buy it.” 

“So, instead of sending out salesmen and 
delivering feed as is done in some countries, 
we just keep plenty of stock on hand for 
the farmer to come and look at. Once he 
sees the quality, he feels better about talking 
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price because he knows what he is getting.” 

Prices depend on supply and demand but 
are fairly stable, said Mr. Mougarbel. Bar- 
ley costs about six cents a kilo (2.2 pounds) 
while other average prices are: lentils— 
seven cents to nine cents; cottonseed—four 
cents and up; and chicken feed—five cents 
to six cents. 

He took off his fez and scratched his 
head when asked about business conditions. 
“Well, it depends on how business is gen- 
erally in Lebanon. Right now, there has 
been a little sump in most businesses, but 
the feed business has held up very well, I'd 
say. At least, ours has. 

“Animals don’t stop eating, you know. 
So business is steady the year ‘round. Feed 
is always in demand and we always keep our 
staples well stocked. It isn’t hard to keep a 
good supply because we are so close to 
Syria that we can telephone an order and 
receive it the next day. Deliveries are made 
both by rail and truck. 

“Because people like to come and see 
what they are buying and because they like 
to bargain over price, we don’t need de- 
livery trucks. Most people pick up their 
feed themselves. We hire a truck whenever 
we have to deliver.” 

Mr. Mougarbel didn’t think working from 
seven in the morning to seven at night 
every day but Sunday was too much. 

“I’m used to it,” he smiled. “And then, 
how else would we take care of our cus- 
tomers?” 

He speaks only Arabic, which suffices as 
his farmer-customers generally speak that 
tongue only. His son speaks French and 
handles any of the urban population using 
that language. 

“We give credit,” he revealed. “But it 
depends on the customer. It isn’t impossible 
that some bad debts result. We like to do 
business on a cash basis. However, we give 
credit from a week to a month although 
it is a bother and tiresome to keep books. 
It’s all according to the client.” 

Asked if he had any special problems, 
the Lebanese merchant chuckled. “We prob- 
ably have our share, but generally every- 
thing runs smoothly because we try to keep 
it that way. We run away from problems 
so we don’t really have too many. 

“Actually, our work is simple. We sell 
the same things everyday to the same peo- 
ple. Their habits of farming have been the 
same for years and so have our habits of 
selling feed. We buy it as we need it which 
makes it simple to keep inventories. We 
have no machinery to bother with. Every- 
thing just goes along as it always has.” 

He thought poultry and livestock raising 
could be greatly expanded in Lebanon but 
believes it would be difficult to change 
habits that farmers have maintained over 
the years. 

“Tt is always difficult to change,” he 
noted. “It’s like leaving an old pair of shoes 
to try on a new pair. It’s a difficult job 
for awhile and no one likes to do it.” 

Mr. Mougarbel’s leisure time is spent as 
orderly as are his working hours. Beirut is 
a city where ultra-modern apartment houses 
stand beside simple Levantine homes where 
cooking still is done over charcoal burners 
on open porches. He has lived for years in 
one of these homes and, as it meets his 


needs well, has no desire to change it for 
a more modern dwelling. 

“There are too many feed dealers here 
for any one man to get large enough to get 
rich,” he asserted. “I make a good living, 
have a good home, a nice wife, nice chil- 
dren, and nice grandchildren. I enjoy the 
feed business, which has taken good care 
of me. My family occupies my leisure time 
to my heart’s content. What more does a 
man need to be happy?” 


Munger HeadsChicago 
Office for Gilman 


Fletcher L. Munger has been named west- 
ern sales manager for Gilman Paper Co., 
New York City, the firm has announced. 
He will also be in charge of the Chicago 
office of Gilman and its subsidiaries, Kraft 
Bag Corp., St. Marys Kraft Corp., and 
Cellucord Corp. 

Prior to World War II, Mr. Munger was 
associated with St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York City. Following army service, he 
joined Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, serv- 
ing in sales posts in the East. He recently 
joined the Gilman staff. 


Brown Credit Chief 
At King Midas Feed 


William F. Brown has been promoted to 
credit manager of King Midas Feed Mills, 
Minneapolis, the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. division has announced. Mr. Brown's 
promotion was revealed by General Man- 
ager Frank T. Heffelfinger II. 

The newly-named credit manager has 
served as a clerk in the feed mills’ organiza- 
tion since 1947. 


Mulvaney Promoted 
By Bemis Bro. Bag 


Appointment of W. F. Mulvaney as super- 
visor of multiwall paper bag sales has been 
announced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis. Mr. Mulvaney previously served as 
sales manager of the firm’s multiwall plant 
at Peoria, Ill. He succeeds C. W. Akin, 
who was promoted recently to assistant di- 
rector of sales. 

Mr. Mulvaney has been a Bemis staff 
member for 14 years. He became assistant 
sales manager at Peoria in 1950 and was 
promoted to sales manager a year later. 

Succeeding him at Peoria is R. L. Baker 
Jr., who previously served as Mr. Mul- 
vaney’s assistant. 

K. W. Koechig has been named super- 
visor of small paper bag sales by Bemis. He 
previously served as assistant to Mr. Akin 
and is a veteran of a decade's service with 
the St. Louis bag manufacturer. 


HEADS PROGRAM 

Appointment of Miss Edna Carson to 
handle the newly formulated program of na- 
tional education for egg solids has been 
announced by the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, Chicago. Miss Carson 
was formerly with Fawcett Publications and 
Life magazine, both of New York City. 
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CREATING 


New Profits 


FOR DEALERS 3 WAYS! 


ei New Customers You Never Sold Before are eager 
to try these new High Efficiency feeds...based on im- 
provements hailed by leading Experiment Stations and 
research workers as a spectacular advance in egg-making 
nutrition! 


“Repeat” Business From Old Customers comes 
easy, as they see how they get more eggs per bag, lower 


__ *HIGH ~~ feed cost per dozen! 2 years of tests at the Wayne 
i — ae Research Farm produced mash savings of 812% 
1314% per dozen eggs over conventional rations due to 
mon higher digestibility of the ration! Furthermore, birds 
“iy °@ HIGH ENERGY maintained heavier body weight. 
aj 4° LOW FIBER @ our store ts “Spotlighted” in the hard-hitting 
3 daapisie DIGESTIBILITY Advertising and Merchandising Program Wayne is 
—— + putting behind these spectacular new feeds right in your 
trade area! This brings you new profits on Wayne Egg 


Feeds...plus increased store traffic and sales on every- 
thing you sell! 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Send at once full information on Wayne High Efficiency 
Feeds and Merchandising Programs in our trade area. 


(Individual ) 


(Firm Name) 


( Address ) 


(City) (County ) (State) 
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Wovne pro\ es 3 Choices | Fe Programs. |. 
nbli: |) FORM Demanded By 


WHICH VITAMIN? 


CONTROL Laws 


WHICH ANTIBIOTIC? 


END ALL THIS CONFUSION... 


Is too much of your time spent with suppliers’ salesmen? 
Trying to decide which among scores of conflicting 
“expert”? recommendations is best for you? Are new 
nutritional discoveries, formula work, and fortification 
problems constantly claiming time you should be devoting 
to sales? They’re probably taking far too much time 
unless you have an extensive professional staff and re- 
search facilities. But they shouldn’t—and they needn’t! 


You can relieve yourself of these and other related 
problems through Dawe’s famous Vitamelk program. 
Here’s how it works! 


Every user of Vitamelk has at his disposal, without 
cost, Dawe’s feed engineering services. Dawe’s Formula 
Audit Bureau will analyze your present feeds and provide 
you with exclusive new formulas to meet your special 
needs. It will take over the continuing responsibility for 
evaluating and applying the latest nutritional knowledge 
to your feeds. And, Dawe’s Nutritional Information 
Service will regularly keep you informed of new scientific 
developments affecting your business. 

Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, Chemical and 
Biological Laboratories, Nutritional Research Department 
and Farm Research Station provide a wide range of other 
essential feed engineering assistance. 


By fortifying your feeds with Dawe’s Vitamelk, you 


PROGRAM YOUR BUSINESS THE VITAMELK WAY! 


I 
{ 


FACTo 


HOW MUCH? 


simplify and improve your fortification. You enjoy the 
benefits of dealing with a basic producer of fortification 
factors. Vitamelk provides full fortification in one package 
. . . simplifies buying, storing and manufacturing . . . 
assures up-to-date practical fortification for each class of 
livestock and poultry feed. 


This streamlined, “tailored to your needs” service pro- 
gram can relieve you at once of the day-to-day distrac- 
tions that are robbing you of valuable time. Let Dawe’s, 
the nation’s leading vitamin nutritionists, prove to you 
the advantages of modern scientific feed building methods 
for your brand. You will be astonished how little it costs 
to put your problems in the hands of recognized special- 


ists and get the help you need. Clip the coupon today. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Labor 


4800 $. Richmond St., Dept. FB-93 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk Program 
and Feed Engineering Services. 


NAME 


FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE. 


STATE 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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His Own Floc 


lt Proves Profitable for Pennsylvanian 


@ Maintaining his own flock of chick- 
ens as a test group for experimental 
feeding has proved an invaluable sales 
booster for Charles Shupe, owner of 
Shupe & Windle Feed Co., Pottstown, 
Pa. 


Mr. Shupe’s aggressive feed concern 
is expanding rapidly, a real credit to its 
owner's first three years of operation. 
He uses his flock not only in testing 
products he sells but in diagnosing ill- 
nesses that prevail in his retailing area. 

“The feed dealer can be a real ser- 
vant to his customers if he knows first 
hand some of the difficulties confront- 
ing them,” Charlie Shupe declared. 
“My flock has provided me with a per- 
sonal opportunity to observe disease, 
growth stages, and feed reaction in 
poultry. 

“When a poultryman comes to me 
with a problem, I’m charged with more 
confidence and enthusiasm in recom- 
mending remedial steps or feeds when 
I've had a chance to try out the solu- 
tion I recommend. In other words, I 
like to think my customer and I are in 
the same boat.” 


Charlie Shupe hasn’t confined his 
education in poultry production strict- 
ly to back yard raising experiments. He 
attends as many of his feed supplier’s 
courses and clinics on diagnosis and 
feed formulation as time permits. The 
combined effect of his personal educa- 
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tional program has been added con- 
fidence on the part of Pottstown area 
poultrymen in the advice that Charlie 
Shupe dispenses. 

The feed firm of Shupe & Windle 
was formed in 1950 by Mr. Shupe and 


Spencer Windle. The two partners 
had worked for other feed dealers in 
the Pottstown region before investing 
in their own business. 

Together they purchased a dealer- 
ship already established, but extreme- 
ly depreciated. Mr. Shupe purchased 
Mr. Windle’s interest in the firm a short 
time ago and is now conducting the 
entire operation by himself. 

Besides Shupe & Windle’s backyard 
clinic, chick giveaways, egg-laying guess 
contests, and a recent weight-lifting 
promotional scheme have helped draw 
attention to the vigorous and growing 
firm. 

The free chicks offered by Charlie 
Shupe have netted increased sales of 
poultry feeds and allied lines, drawing 


RESEARCH-minded Charles 
Shupe, shown here making 
changes in his price board, 
is a firm believer in practical 
farm testing of feeds and al- 
lied items. 


more steady customers of the small- 
order type while holding the large feed- 
ers interested in doing business with 
responsible merchants. 


In his egg-laying display contest, Mr. | 


EFFICIENCY is the aim of all 
rations sold at Shupe & Win- 
dle Feed Co.'s Pottstown, Pa., 
mill, which is pictured here. 


Shupe offered three prizes to those fre- 
quenting his store who could come clos- 
est to guessing the exact date when the 
hens would begin laying. The chickens 
were all on rations being marketed 
through the Shupe & Windle store. 

“One of our more successful promo- 
tions involved a calf-lifting experiment 
using a young heifer on Purina feed 
and one of our local high school lads,” 
Mr. Shupe related. “Each week the 
boy would come to the mill and lift the 
calf, accompanied by a reporter-photog- 
rapher from the local newspaper. 
Growth records on the calf were kept, 
as well as a record of the height the 
heifer was lifted from the floor. We 
created increased interest not only in the 
store but also in the feeds we were re- 
tailing, and by the end of four weeks, 
when the calf could no longer be 
budged, we had gained many new feed 
customers.” 

Custom mixing and grinding have 
also become major operations at Shupe 
& Windle. The firm charges five cents 
per hundred for mixing. Charges of 
15 cents per hundred for coarse and 20 
cents per hundred for fine grinding are 
assessed for these operations. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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there is no 


...and no secret trick to 
making more sales and more profits 
when chickens get protein from 


Let’s take the hokum out of mixing feeds for 
poultry. Poultrymen want no magic and no more 
tricks. They want business-like results... want a 
safe range of profit that compensates for a fluctuat- 
ing market. And to get such profit protection, they 
want to spend less per pound of finished bird. 
Today they’re getting it with feeds containing 
HI-PRO-CON. 

For the feed manufacturer, too, HI-PRO-CON 
offers new opportunities in profits and reduced 
manufacturing costs. As the highest quality 50% 
soybean oil meal money can buy, HI-PRO-CON is 
more and more in demand by growers. They’ve seen 
it put weight on faster, get more birds to market, 
and produce carcasses that bring premium prices. 

The manufacturer gets better mixes because of 
uniform granulation and easy flow. HI-PRO-CON 
pellets exceptionally well. HI-PRO-CON has a 
greater density. Freight costs per unit of protein 
are reduced. All this cuts costs, and poultrymen 
keep coming back for more. 

Manufacturers and feeders alike are always sure 
of HI-PRO-CON’s exceptionally high quality with 
an excellent balance of amino acids. It is dehulled 
with fibre content of 3% or under. HI-PRO-CON is 
entirely safe in presence of urea... contains 10% 
more choline than 44% soybean oil meal. There’s 
just nothing like HI-PRO-CON to give broilers 
more weight with less feed and to assure more egg 
production for layers. 

The more you hear of HI-PRO-CON, the more 
business sense it makes. Why not ask a Staley’s 
consultant for further technical data and prices? 
Call or write today. 


*T.M. for 50% soybean oil meal of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


ONLY Stale = HI-PRO-CON 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. © MEAL SALES © DECATUR, ILL. © PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Being Friend Dairymen 


It’s Responsibility of Feed Merchant 


@ There are many ways a feed dealer 
can help his dairyman customer. Most 
specifically he can help him by giving 
sound advice about his feeding prob- 
lems. This should be pointed toward 
helping him use the feeds he has to best 
advantage. 

Since I have known this subject was 
assigned to me, I have made it a point 
to discuss the matter with dairy farm- 
ers, and it has been enlightening to hear 
the answers to my query, “What help 
do you get from, or expect of, your feed 
dealer?” 

The answers are all the way from 
“none” to a “complete feed formulating 
service.” 

Surely a feed dealer is not going to 
make money unless his customers make 
money. Hence any advice given to 
farmers should be sound and based on 
fact rather than “fancy”. A feed dealer 
has to be on his toes to keep informed 
and to resist sales talks which may be 
based on “fancy” and not facts. 

No one can get the “ear” of a farmer 
better than a reliable feed dealer. Such 
a dealer gains and keeps the confidence 
of his customers. He cannot afford to 
give unsound information on feeding 
problems. He must be sure of the in- 
formation that he purveys. 

There is good evidence that the bulk 
of you people who supply feeds and 
feed materials to farmers are not taken 
in by fancy, unproved claims. We 
spend considerable time answering in- 
quiries regarding feed products for 
which claims are made based on 
“sketchy” information. 

I could mention cases of this kind 
that many of you know about. Farmers 
expect their feed- dealers to sift through 
these claims and protect them against 
the false ones. As an example of this 
‘““winnowing” process, I refer you to an 
advertisement of the GLF Exchange. 
This is a chatty column written by F. 
K. Naegely. It points out some of the 
ridiculous claims made in promoting a 
certain milk replacer for calves. He 
quotes directly from the claims made 
and shows how absurd they are. He 
shows that just a little common sense 
is all that is needed to reduce such 
claims to the “hog wash” that they are. 
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By GEORGE M. WERNER 
University of Wisconsin 


In my opinion, this is the kind of thing 
that feed men can do more of to their 
own advantage and also for the good of 
their customers. 

There is constant pressure to try new 
products. Before accepting these, be 
sure that claims are substantiated by 
careful, controlled research. Don’t be 
satisfied with a few farmers trying out 
a feed and saying it is good. Testi- 
monials are not too hard to get. One 
has only to recall some of the products 
that have been on the market and for 
which glowing testimonials were given, 
that have been proved valueless and are 
now off the market. This does not 
mean that all new things are bad. The 
products of careful research have con- 
tributed greatly to improved feeding 
of livestock and poultry. 

So far as dairy farmers are con- 
cerned, they need sound advice about 
developing feed mixtures that will bal- 
ance up their roughages and utilize the 
feeds they have on hand to best ad- 
vantage. Many feed men do an excel- 
lent job of this. Before suggesting con- 
centrate mixtures, they find out what 
kind of roughage and grains are avail- 
able on the farm. They then work out 
the best rations to utilize these feeds. 
This is valuable service to farmers, 
many of whom do not know how to 
work out suitable rations. This does not 
have to be a complicated procedure for 
the feed man. There are tables avail- 
able that he can use to help him in 
formulating proper mixtures. He should 
know enough about the requirements 
of the dairy cow or calf so that he does 
not include “everything in the book” 


Helpful Counsel 


. on what to feed and when to 
feed it, as well as a score of other 
subjects, should be offered the dairy- 
man by his feed dealer. That was 

. Prof. Werner’s message at the recent 
Wisconsin nutrition school for feed 
men. 


just to be sure that nothing is missing in 
the ration. 

He should know that the cow is 
a different beast from the pig and that 
she has different feed requirements. He 
should know that the cow is a roughage 
consuming animal and also that a cow 
can and should get much of her nutri- 
ent requirements from roughages. He 
should think of the roughage portion of 
the ration as the base of the ration and 
build the ration with this in mind. He 
should know that there are great differ- 
ences in the feed nutrients supplied by 
roughages depending upon the kind and 
quality and amount eaten. 

For instance, 40 pounds of good 
quality alfalfa hay will supply more 
digestible protein and much more cal- 


cium than is needed by a 1300-pound. 


cow producing 50 pounds of four per 
cent milk, while the same amount of 
an average grass hay will supply only 
about one-third of the protein needed 
and somewhat less than the necessary 
amount of calcium. 

Even 30 pounds of good alfalfa hay 
will provide sufficient protein and cal- 
cium for such a cow. Obviously where 
such hay is fed as the only roughage, 
the concentrate mixture need not con- 
tain rich protein supplements or high 
calcium minerals. Additional energy is 
needed and possibly a little extra phos- 
phorus along with common salt and the 
trace minerals. 

I mention the above to show what 
type of information feed men can use 
in helping dairymen with their feeding 
problems. We expect to have available 
very soon a new feeding bulletin which 
should be useful to feed men in helping 
farmers work out effective dairy feed- 
ing programs. 

Feed men can keep their customers 
informed on “good buys” in feed. For 
most feeds there are one or more feeds 
that can be substituted in a dairy ration. 
Sometimes we find a situation where 
one feed is a much better buy than 
another similar feed. 

We find sometimes that soybean 
oil meal is a better buy than linseed 
meal or vice versa. Sometimes gluten 
meal or feed may be especially good 
buys. 
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The rage in dairy feeding right now is 
feeding the “rumen bugs.” There haven't 
been any “earth-shaking” discoveries lately 
that make it possible to feed these rumen 
organisms so that they will make poor hay 
worth more than good hay for dairy cows. 
Nor can we feed them in such a way that 
the feed the cow eats has a T.D.N. value 
of 150 or 200 per cent. Actually, such re- 
sults would have to follow the use of certain 
feeds to make good the claims made for 
them. 

A closer study of rumen function may 
yield valuable information that will help us 


_ feed cows more economically. However, we 


should not lose sight of the fact that our 
good roughages when supplemented with 
reasonable amounts of farm grains and the 
necessary minerals, result in very good 
rumen function and feed utilization. 

Feed men need to be alert to new de- 

velopments. At the same time they need to 
be very discerning to distinguish between 
those things with real proved merit and 
those that are shoddy. 
' We all recognize that dairy herds to be 
profitable must be healthy. The well-in- 
formed feed man can be an important cog 
in the development of good herd health pro- 
grams in his community. He will know the 
value of a good feeding program in main- 
taining healthy herds and flocks. At the 
same time, he will recognize that good feed- 
ing alone is not the answer to good herd 
health. 

I salute the feed man who has developed 
a relationship of trust with his customers. 
With the feed business getting more complex 
every day, he will need to be on his toes 
to bring to his clients sound information 
that will not only maintain but strengthen 
this fine relationship. 


Fulton Employes Set 
Top Safety Records 


More than 1,000 employes of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, were guests of the 
company at a series of banquets held the 
last week in August in recognition of out- 
standing safety records, company officials 
have disclosed. 

Engraved plaques were awarded to three 
departments achieving the highest. safety 
records. Two spinning departments and a 
carding department won top honors. 

An additional presentation of $100 was 
made to the employe who submitted the 
best safety slogan during the past 12-month 
period. The safety program was initiated by 
the company two years ago. 


Cottonseed Cake, Oil 
Offered Now by CCC 


Commodity Credit Corp. 1953-crop cot- 
tonseed cake and meal is now being offered 
for sale, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

Under sale provisions, cake and meal 
will be sold at either support price or mar- 
ket price, whichever is higher at the time 
of purchase, USDA said. 

USDA also announced that 133,000 tons 
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of 1952-crop cottonseed meal is also offered 
for sale. Information concerning quantities 
and locations of 1952 and 1953-crop cake 
and meal can be obtained from the New 
Orleans PMA commodity office. 


Hartz Heads Soybean 


Trade Association 


Jake Hartz Jr. of Jacob Hartz Seed Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark., was elected president of the 
American Soybean association at the group's 
annual business meeting in St. Louis last 
month, George M. Strayer, secretary of the 
association, has announced. 

Elected vice president was Albert Di- 
mond, Lovington, Ill. Mr. Strayer, of Stray- 
er Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa, was re-elected 
as secretary-treasurer. Newly-elected to the 
board of directors was Gilles De Putter, 
Appin, Ontario, who replaces retiring R. H. 
Peck of River Canard, Ontario. 

Re-elected directors for two-year terms 
were: Ersel ‘Walley, Walley Agricultural 
Service, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Chester B. Bid- 
dle, Biddle Farms, Remington, Ind., retiring 
president of the group; Howard Roach, J. 
Roach Sons, Inc., Plainfield, Iowa; John 
Evans, Easthome Farm, Montevideo, Minn.; 
Carl Simcox, Assumption, Ill.; Mr. Hartz 
and Mr. Dimond. 

George M. Briggs, University of Illinois 
extension agronomist, was honored for his 
active interest in group affairs with an hon- 
orary life membership in the association. 


@ DOOR COUNTY ELEVATOR CO., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has started construction 
on a $100,000 concrete addition to its feed 
mill. 


CSC DIVIDEND 


A 25-cent-per-share dividend on out- 
standing common stock has been declared 
by Commercial Solvents Corp., New York 
City, the firm has announced. The dividend 
is payable to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 3. 


“Better hurry; they're comin’ 
after it!" 
CARTOON BY PARIS 


—Testing 


(Continued from page 51) 


Mr. Shupe’s mill is equipped with modern 
machinery, all located on the first floor of 
his 200 by 40 foot concrete structure. In- 
cluded are a Sprout-Waldron crimper, corn 
cracker, two mixers, and a molasses mixer. 
Two mill employes handle all mixing and 
grinding chores as well as loading and un- 
loading of inventory. 

The firm uses its own trucks to make 
pick-ups of grist on a regular route plan. The 
trucks cover the entire Pottstown area five 
days a week. 

“We've tried to educate our customers 
as to dates that the trucks will be in their 
area,” Charlie Shupe related. “As a result, 
we can usually depend on the majority of 
the farmers doing business with us to call 
in their orders a day or two in advance of 
delivery date. It takes time to develop such 
an order response from customers, but the 
effort is more than worthwhile in the end.” 

Small orders are non-deliverable, and cus- 
tomers of that type seldom ask for delivery 
service. In the main, Mr. Shupe has found 
that most small-order customers make their 
purchases at the store on Saturdays, leaving 
mill hands free during the remainder of the 
week to concentrate on large order deliveries. 
Besides the commercial feed handled by 
Shupe & Windle, the firm sells its own S 
&@ W brand along with rabbit pellets, bird 
seed, garden supplies, medicines, and vac- 
cines. 

Mr. Shupe keeps a large bulletin board 
in his display room well filled with interest- 
ing farm items and promotional pieces. In- 
cluded are pictures of prize-winning flocks, 
dairy cattle, and horses that are being raised 
on Shupe & Windle products. 

In addition to Owner Shupe, there are 
two regular mill hands and two part-time 
employes. 

A strict bookkeeping system involving the 
use of triplicate order forms is used. One 
copy of the order always remains in the 
registry, while the second and third accom 
pany the delivery for signature — the pur- 
chaser keeping a copy and the deliveryman 
returning the third for filing. 

Sales inventories are completely depart- 
mentalized as a convenient method of main- 
taining order and consistency in re-stocking 
supplies. 

Urbanization of the Pottstown area has 
failed to concern Mr. Shupe. He feels his 
promotions aimed at backyard flock raisers 
will make up adequately for those large cus- 
tomers who eventually settle beyond reach. 
In the past year, Mr. Shupe has found an in- 
creasing volume of his business has been 
done primarily with those poultrymen who 
are intersted in small flock production. His 
business has not suffered from their atten- 
tion. 

And Charlie Shupe knows the impor- 
tance of small flock operations. For him, the 
small flock has meant increased knowledge 
of the problems facing the Pottstown, Pa., 
area poultrymen, and, as a result, increased 
sales dollars for the growing firm of Shupe 
& Windle. 

@ PRAIRIE FARMERS CO-OP ASSO- 
CIATION, Wayne, Ohio, has purchased a 
new Universal bucket elevator. 
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CHECK YOUR f 
PALATABILITY PROBLEMS 
No group in the world is more alert to the reception of : 
good, practical ideas than the manufacturers of today’s “aA NTIBIOTICS 
animal and poultry feeds. Because of this progressive 
outlook, great strides have been made in this field, par- SY AMMONIATES 
ticularly in scientifically balanced diets of antibiotics, 
medications, minerals and vitamins. 
But, over-all, there has remained the common prob- __. Y COPPER ; 
lem of how to get the animals and birds to eat and enjoy 
these new rations with daily regularity. The strong, bitter Y“ IRON : 
taste principles which are imparted by almost every one 
of the chemical feed nutrients, is definitely objectionable 
in the palatability rating of commercial feed formulas. WY MINERALS 
This bitter “chemical taste” is readily neutralized and 
made sweet with STOC-JOY “‘A-M” FLAVOR and a basic 
natural fresh flavor and aroma are preserved in the feed. Y MEDICATED FEEDS 
Ideas that help solve difficult problems get around fast. Um EDICATED WA . ERS ‘ : 
has been discovered by so many for solving so many YP HOSPHATES. ; 
problems in feed palatability. It is truly an “all-purpose” f 
feed flavor. With STOC-JOY “‘A-M” FLAVOR you can ak UREAS 
readily check out these difficult problems in animal and q 
poultry feed palatability. wi 
VITAMINS 
NoTE: STOC-JOY ‘“A-M” FLAVOR added to a manufacturer’s feed - 
does not change its nutritional properties. No medicinal or nutritional :. 
claims are made. The addition of the flavor increases palatability only. a 
A FREE SAMPLE of STOC-JOY “A-M”, or a 5 Ib. trial order at the eg 
100 lb. price schedule will be sent on request. Get the full story on 4 
this exclusive method of flavor, sweetness and palatability control. 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION é 
Dept. FB-93, 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Over 1500 Feed Manufacturers use STOC-JOY ‘‘A-M” Flavoring and Palatability Control ; 
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Begin feeding pig PIGS FOOD 
starter early,so pigs REQUIREMENTS 


start to eat readily 4 

before sows milk ; 

starts to taper off { 


SOWS MILK 


3 WEEKS SUPPLY 8 WEEKS 


This graphic chart points the way to pig starter 
sales—shows the hog raiser just why it pays so well 
to feed a good pig starter. The diagram has beena 
part of Pfizer’s national advertising promoting the 
sale of pig starter—all brands—throughout the 


1953 season. 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Avenue 425 N. Michigan Avenue 1500 16th Street 
Brooklyn 6, New York Chicago 11, Illinois. San Francisco 3, California 


Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins for animal health and nutrition . 


FOR FALL! 


Hog raisers will be asking for 
a feed fortified with 


Terramycin 


Now is the time to get your share of booming pig 
starter tonnage. With help from Pfizer’s national 
advertising, spring sales set a record, and fall prom- 
ises to round out a banner year. 

So stock and push pig starter. You’ll find hog 
raisers receptive—well sold on a feed fortified with 
Terramycin. 

And as any feed man knows, pig starter cus- 
tomers are the best prospects you can get for hog 
concentrates later on. 

Yes, it pays to stock and push pig starter... and 
remember to please your customers with a brand that 
is fortified with Terramycin—famous antibiotic— 
outstanding for hogs, and especially effective for 
young pigs. 


NOW. SELL 
4 
4 
| 
by pig starter 
7 
“il OF Write or wire th 
for latest quotat; 


Sign Them Advance 


Booking Ahead Pays: Illinois Trio 


@ Advance bookings of chicks and 
chick starter orders are given consider- 
able credit for the boom of business at 
Bauer’s Farm Service, Cissna Park, Ill., 
a three-year-old firm which retailed 
more than 44,000 Leghorns in its trad- 
ing area this year. 

“We start booking chick orders early 
in the fall, long before most feed dealers 
are even thinking about baby chicks,” 
declared Urb Bauer, a partner in the 
east central Illinois firm with brothers 
Andy and Kenny. “Through informa- 
tion in our customer card file, we know 
when the poultryman’s last chick order 
was delivered, the quantity of birds, 
and their sex. And with this data, we 
can usually get a tentative booking just 
by asking for a re-order.” 

Just as advance sales of chicks have 
proved to be an economical method of 
selling them, the advance order system 
has enabled the Bauers to get the jump 
on other dealers in selling chick starter. 


“Because we know just how many 
chicks each customer will raise, we are 
in a position to book chick starter orders 
weeks in advance of delivery and make 
the starter delivery right before the 
chicks arrive.” 

A discount of $3 per ton on starter 
is given farmers who place their orders 
for their entire starter needs in advance 
of spring deliveries. The discount sys- 
tem not only acts as an impulse for 
larger sales, but permits Bauer’s Farm 
Service to clear the decks of starter feed 
long before its busy spring season when 
the birds begin arriving. 

Chick sales, however, are by no means 
the main profit item at Bauer’s Farm 
Service. For through its follow-up cam- 
paigns, Bauer’s can count on retailing 
feed for practically all the birds it sells 
each spring. 

And to exemplify the point, Bauer’s 
cites its tonnage increase in feed sales 
as its greatest achievement during its 
three-year history. The Bauers’ feed 
sales, they'll tell you, are a direct reflec- 
tion of increasing chick sales each year. 

As dealers for Honeggers’ Big-H 
feeds, the Bauers patterned their poul- 
try-raising program after that of their 
feed supplier. Included are chicks, 
feeds, housing, and servicing. 
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VOLUME selling is stressed 

by the three Bauer brothers 
at Bauer's Farm Service in 

Cissna Park, Ill. Many of its 

customers buy in ton-lots. 


Most important in the development 
of commercial poultry flocks, accord- 
ing to Bauer’s experience, is educational 
selling. The dealer himself, the Bauers 
felt, had to be qualified to speak with 
authority on the matter of laying out an 
egg production program. 

The brothers, therefore, have taken 
every advantage offered in the way of 
education, including resale training 
courses, nutritional schools, and poul- 
try clinics. Kenny and Urb Bauer, who 
handle the sales and service work, are 
graduates of Dale Carnegie’s 15-week 


URBAN and KENNY BAUER 


personality development course, edu- 
cation which they claim has helped 
them fortify and polish their sales tech- 
nique. 

Replacement of heavy-breed farm 
chickens with lighter Leghorns was the 
first objective of the Bauer’s campaign 
to increase interest in egg production. 
Armed with proof in the form of factual 
production records, university test re- 
ports, and magazine articles, Bauer's 
Farm Service convinced numerous farm- 
ers that light, production-bred birds 
were essentials in making profits in the 
egg business. 

“You wouldn't think of going into 
the milk business with a herd of beef 
cows,” was Urb Bauer’s explanation for 
the farmer who thought there was no 
money in egg ‘production unless the 


"We book them well in advance." 
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@ The need for safe, high quality 
phosphorus in livestock nutrition is fully recognized by the nu- 
tritionist, the feed dealer and the livestock raiser. 


@ Phosphorus is no longer ade 
quately supplied by our natural grains and forages. Often farm 
animals “starve” due to lack of phosphorus in the midst of an 
otherwise plentiful feed supply. This phosphorus deficiency leads 
to wasted feed, loss of production, high marketing costs. To elim- 
inate this, more and more livestock raisers insist on supplemental 
feeds with a high dynamic phosphorus content. 


@ Today, phosphorus is offered to 
feed manufacturers in a confusing variety of concentrations and 
various degrees of purity. The fluorine hazard, nutritional avail- 
ability, Ca:P ratio, reliability of supply and price all tend to 
make selection difficult. 

@ To provide a single, low-cost 
product . . . safe for every feed . . . International Minerals 
developed a new process for the manufacture of an all-purpose 
feed phosphate. The resulting product — 20/FOS — is a 
“dynamic” phosphate always safe for fortifying any mixed feed 
or supplement. 

@ 20/FOS readily fits into present- 
day formulas that call for high performance feeds at low cost. 


™ It is high in biological availability — delivering a high per cent 
Mof dynamic phosphorus per dollar. 20/FOS is acid free and has 


calcium-phosphorus ratio of 1.35 to 1. 
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SP<CIFICATIONS 


NAMIC | 
(BI@LOGICAL)* 
ALUE 


OF USABLE 


CURACAO DOMESTIC 
COMOIDAL ISLAND DICALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE PHOSPHATE PHOSPHATE 

8.5% 14.0 Let 
100% 25% 87% | 89-100% 


42.5 Ibs. 243.6 Ibs. 182-260 Ibs. 
PHQ@SPHORUS . 
vemaead 1,200 ppm | 12,500 ppm | 7,500 ppm variable 
LUORINE 
‘CONTENT 
Purified mixture of J unprocessed ified 
phosphate ore contamination| phosphate 
E ABILITY constant constant imported constant 


OF SUPPLY 


*Data presented 40th An. Meeting Poultry Sci. Assn. (Abst. Poul. 

Sci. 30:914). Also Poul. Sci. 32:78-81; Ibid. 32:500-503; Proc. Nutr. 

Council AFMA, Nov. 1951. 


VARIABLE CONCENTRATIONS — 20/FOS 
i carries a guaranteed phosphorus content 
of 20%. This higher concentration makes 
20/FOS more economical to ship, handle 
and store than the wide variety of lower 
concentrations now available. Because of its 
Ca:P ratio of 1.35 to 1, 20/FOS meets to- 
day’s requirement for flexible feed formu- 
lation. 


2 DYNAMIC PHOSPHORUS CONTENT — 20/ 

FOS, with a biological value of 100 
(compared with pure beta tricalcium phos- 
phate), is highly assimilable and readily 
metabolized by all livestock and poultry. 
That’s why 20/FOS contributes so much to 
the performance of your finished product. 
This dynamic content is the true measure 
of the value of feed grade phosphate. 


MORE USABLE PHOSPHORUS PER TON — 

Compared with ordinary phosphates, 20/ 

S — on a dynamic basis — gives you 
more usable phosphorus per ton, more value 
for every dollar you spend. Moreover, 20/ 
FOS goes further in your feeds and miner- 
al mixes .. . steps up quality . . . improves 
performance because of its high nutritional 
availability. 


4 THE FLUORINE HAZARD — Only purified 

phosphate with a wide phosphorus to 
fluorine ratio is positively safe for all live- 
stock. Even small excesses of fluorine can 
soften teeth and bones, throw animals off 
feed, retard gains, reduce production. New 
20/FOS, with a 160:1 ratio, gives you a 
phosphorus product completely free from 
the dangers of fluorine poisoning. 


5 PURITY — International’s purifying pro- 
cess eliminates excessive amounts of iron 
and aluminum, both of which can “tie up” 
phosphorus. This purifying process makes 
20/FOS a safe, odorless product that never 
develops rancidity or “off-flavors.” Live- 
stock readily take to feeds fortified with 20/ 
FOS... they stay on feed . .. maintain high 
production. And . . . you can depend on 
20/FOS for this same uniform quality car 
after car. 


é RELIABILITY OF SUPPLY — An uncertain 

phosphorus supply has long plagued the 
feed industry. Many times imported prod- 
ucts have been cut off. And steamed bone 
meal may be diverted into other channels. 
International’s. vast new plant at Bonnie. 
Fla., fitted with the newest and most mod- 
ern equipment, assures a dependable domes- 
tic supply of dynamic phosphorus the year 


around. 


20/FOS — EASIER, MORE ECONOMICAL TO 
HANDLE ¢ Because 20/FOS carries a high 
phosphorus concentration, it costs less to 
handle and store. Uniform granulation as- 
sures faster blending and fewer stoppages. 
It is free flowing, won’t cake or harden. 
Your mill hands will like to work with 20/ 
FOS because it’s free from acid and free 
from abrasive dust. 


IMINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates 
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poultryman could sell six and seven-pound 
hens at the end of the laying period. 

The greatest aid to Bauer's in selling 
chicks has been the brothers’ encourage- 
ment of customer-kept records on mortality, 
egg production, feed expenditures, and in- 
come. 

“Our best customers are the satisfied 
ones,” reported Urb Bauer, “the ones who 
know through their own personal account- 
ing that they are making money at what they 
are doing. Most poultrymen really aren't 
satisfied unless they can put their finger on 
their exact profits.” 

Production records, according to the part- 
ners, give the poultryman something to 
shoot at in an effort to increase his efficiency 
and yield. These figures have helped sell 
the satisfied customer on the idea of expand- 
ing flock size, resulting in extra sales of 
chicks, and, ultimately, chicken feed. These 
profit-revealing records of their customers 
are used by the partners to sell other farmers 
in the area on the advantages of raising egg- 
producing chickens on Bauer's Farm Service 
program. 

Bauer's believes there is no limit to the 
growth of the Cissna Park area as a major 
egg-producing region. And to support its 
sentiments, the firm cites its chick sales. 
During the spring of 1950, its first year, 
17,000 Leghorns were sold in the area. Last 
year, sales hit 37,000, followed by more than 
44,000 in 1953. 

Furnishing the customer with a profit 
producing chick, however, is just one step 
in the Bauer brothers’ success formula. For 
the profit, of course, is in the feeds which 
the birds consume. 

As a result of promoting commercial egg 
flocks, almost all of Bauer's chick placements 
are pullets. The chicks they retail are bred 
for 14 to 15 months of egg production, pre- 
senting the firm with an opportunity to retail 
feed for 20 months to each chicken farmer 
who keeps his flock until molting. On the 
basis of past tonnage records, Bauer's cal- 
culates that each bird will consume approxi- 
mately 100 pounds of commercial feed dur- 
ing this period. 

“Our principal selling point in feeds be- 
gins with farm calls on poultrymen,” Urb 
Bauer related. “We have university-collected 
data and local records to fortify our cam- 
paign to get farmers on our complete egg 
production program. Interest in the farmer's 
problems and his ability to make money usu- 
ally shows up in the amount of -feed the 
dealer can move annually.” 

After Bauer’s Farm Service gets its chick 
starter sales out of the way, it spends time 
helping the customer with vaccination, feed- 
ing, and the multitude of other problems that 
occur in starting baby chicks. 

By the time the chicks are five to six 
weeks old, one of the brothers, usually Andy, 
starts writing up orders for delivery of 
growing rations. Each customer is called 
on shortly before the flocks begin to lay. 
These trips usually result in assistance to the 
poultryman in laying out a production pro- 
gram. Once the program is underway, the 
firm worries little about the farmer switch- 
ing his account elsewhere. 

The rewards of Bauer's well-conceived 
sales program are borne out by the firm's 
tonnage sales records. The partners have 
recorded increased sales each year since 
1951, when they retailed more than 1,215 


tons of commercial feed. 

Located in a town of 600 population, 15 
miles west of the Indiana-Illinois state line, 
the fast-growing feed concern is the out- 
growth of a part-time fertilizer business or- 
ganized in 1947 by Kenny and Andy Bauer. 
At the time, they had established a dealer- 
ship for agricultural limestone, selling and 
hauling it as a sideline while operating the 
family farm. 

When a feed franchise became available 
three years later, the Bauers saw an oppor- 
tunity to build a year-round merchandising 
operation in the form of a complete farm 
service enterprise. Urban Bauer was induced 
to give up his grocery store to join in the 
family venture. : 

With little business experience, but plenty 
of enthusiasm and a community full of 
friends, the Bauer brothers leased a well- 
located, block-long tract of land along a 
railroad siding in 1950 and started construc- 
tion of a tailor-made home for their new 
business. 

A new building, facing a busy highway, 
was erected to house an attractive office- 
salesroom and a feed warehouse measuring 
30 by 60 feet. The building sets back 60 feet 
from the street, exposing to passing motor- 
ists a lawn full of assorted sizes of hog feed- 
ers, water tanks, cattle scratchers-and-oilers, 
hog and poultry houses, and other equip- 
ment displayed to catch the farmer's eye. 

To the rear of the building, a 420-ton silo 
was constructed for storage of bulk phos- 
phate. Two bulk trucks with spreader at- 
tachments are used to haul the phosphate, 
tonnage of which reached 30 carloads last 
year. Bauer's also hauled and spread 70 
carloads of agricultural lime during 1952. 

Because many of their best customers to- 
day were backyard poultrymen two years 
ago, the Bauer brothers keep small operators 
well-serviced, always trying to help them 
show a profit. 

Smaller customers are serviced by Bauer's 
traveling feed store, a truck supplied with a 
full line of feeds and sideline items. It 
covers three different routes every two 
weeks. 

The firm has worked out an attractive 
schedule of discounts to encourage advance 
orders, large purchases, and less handling of 
feed sales. Such discounts are made for ton- 
lots, store pick-ups, off-the-car, and cash. 

Should the farmer arrange to take advan- 
tage of all price-reducing discounts, it might 
appear that his feed is purchased at whole- 
sale. But the Bauers point out that in such 
transactions, their only expense in handling 
the sale is the time required to write up the 
order. 

While the majority of emphasis has been 
placed on developing a poultry operation 
throughout their territory, they do consider- 
able business with swine and cattle raisers, 
too. Urb Bauer, the store’s trouble-shooter, 
is just as well informed on hog, dairy, and 
beef nutrition as he is in the poultry field. 
And although poultry feed sales make up 
more than half of the firm’s annual business, 
cattle and hog feed sales have been making 
appreciable increases in the last year. 

Equipment sales, too, have played a part 
in Bauer’s profit picture. Feeders, tanks, 
and related items contributed $12,000 to 
1952 gross sales. Other sidelines include 
remedies, sprays, and insecticides, which 
help to build store traffic. 


Promotion plays a major role in Bauer's 
Farm Service sales campaigns, too. For 
example, the brothers rented the local gym- 
nasium and invited customers and prospects 
in for a meeting of fun, education, and en- 
tertainment. The event attracted more than 
350 persons. 

Bauer's Farm Service is also a consistent 
newspaper advertiser and uses direct mailings 
almost weekly to keep its name in front of 
the farmer. 

Well-formulated plans for poultry produc- 
tion, guided by a belief in the potential of 
its area, are making Bauer’s Farm Service, 
Cissna Park, Ill., a healthy, growing feed 
business with bright prospects for the future. 


Merck Sales in First 
Half $82'2 Million 


Net sales of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.]J., for the first half of 1953 totaled 821, 
million dollars, the firm has reported. This 
figure includes sales by all Merck subsidi- 
aries, as well as the parent company. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1952, net 
sales were about 84.4 millions. 

Earnings for the first six months of 1953 
were $5,467,000, excluding unremitted 
earnings of Merck's foreign subsidiaries and 
branches. This figure is equivalent to 46 
cents per share of common stock. Compar- 
able 1952 figures were $7,706,081 and 69 
cents. 

In presenting the figures, Merck noted 
that those from 1952 included sales and net 
earnings of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., which 
was merged into Merck April 30, 1953. 
This year’s figures are for both the parent 
company and § & D. 


Temperature Affects 
Fertility of Rams 


Temperature has a marked effect on the 
degree of fertility of rams, John Landers, 
animal husbandry specialist who conducted 
tests on lamb drop at Oregon State college, 
has reported. 

Lamb drops often are scattered for early 
lambing ewes, covering as much as two to 
three months, Mr. Landers said. The same 
ram bred to similar kind of ewes in Novem- 
ber resulted in 95 to 97 per cent of the 
ewes lambing within a three-week period. 

Mr. Landers made these suggestions for 
improving fertility at early dates: 

1) Shear the ram three to four weeks 
before the breeding season begins. 

2) Provide the ram with comfortable 
quarters and a constant supply of cool, clean 
water. 

3) Feed good quality hay or good pasture 
with ample oats and bran. 

4) Turn the ram with the flock-for an 
hour early in the morning. He can also be 
put with the ewes for an hour in the eve- 
ning, but avoid overwork at that time. 

NEBRASKA MEETING 

The 1954 convention of the Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers association will be 
held April 26-27 at Omaha, President Paul 
Babue of Chadron has announced. Meeting 
site will be Hotel Paxton. 
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No. 93—Vitamin Mixture Merck 3 


A convenient, economical, and effective way | 


to add a nutritionally balanced ratio 


of essential vitamins 


CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


NIACIN 


4 
| | CALCIUM ‘ 
PANTOTHENATE 


RIBOFLAVIN 


No. 93—Vitamin Mixture Merck is designed espe- 
FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 


sean cially for fortification of swine rations. Each pound 
— contains 4 Gm. Riboflavin; 4 Gm. Calcium Panto- 
Biz thenate Dextrorotatory, Feed Grade; 24Gm. Niacin; 
and 104 Gm. Choline Chloride. These quantities 
and ratios conform with recent recommendations of 
Niacin swine nutritionists. 

Sulfaquinoxaline This easy-to-use Mixture also finds application in 

*PRO-PEN is the trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. i i 

for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. certain P oultry formulations. 


Research and Production for | ME & Co., INC. 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition \¥ 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY . 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited-Montreal 
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@ Departmentizing to the extent of 
dividing merchandise offerings into 
separated sales rooms has been a boon 
to the Feed Bin, Walla Walla, Wash., 
during its 14 years of operation. 
Perhaps one of the most striking re- 
sults of W. J. (Gus) Long’s super- 
market-type sales technique has been the 
100-ton monthly increase in volume 


GRAIN. 
= 


was a small room featuring equipment 
needs and feed for dairymen. Today, it 
is filled with a full line of equipment 
carrying the De Laval label and it is 
doing a land-office business. 

“The technique was so popular we 
soon added another room,” Gus Long 
commented. “In this room, we stocked 
various types of medications. The de- 


Store Departments 


Westerner Likes ’Em Separated 


feed sales since his inauspicious begin- 
ning in 1939. Then, a 20-ton-per-month 
turnover of feed looked good. 

But since Mr. Long first joined O. C. 
Adams in 1939 to begin his feed sup- 
ply venture, his highly enthusiastic sales 
programs and merchandise offerings 
have put the Walla Walla enterprise 
on solid footing. Today, the feed store 
thrives on the practices and principles 
which fostered its birth. 

“Separated sales rooms were a part 
of that beginning,” mentioned Mr. 
Long. “When customers began asking 
the Feed Bin to supply them with side- 
line products and equipment, the store 
began taking on its present super-market 
appearance.” 


The first addition to the Feed Bin 


62 


partment carries only proven merchan- 
dise, at the present time Lederle Labora- 
tories products.” 

Later, the store added a hatchery 
supply room, and the success of this 
department is evidenced by the excel- 


SUPERMARKET-type sales 
rooms have assisted W. J. 
(Gus) Long in building a 
creditable volume of business 
for the Feed Bin at Walla 
Walla, Wash. The store, pic- 
tured above, has divided 
rooms in which separated 
classes of merchandise are 
stocked. Below, Mr. Long 
loads feed for delivery to 
Feed Bin customers. 


lent increase in equipment sales since 
its installation. 


“But divided salesrooms haven't been 
solely responsible for whatever success 
the Feed Bin can claim,” Mr. Long ex- 
plained. “We've been solid believers in 
offering our customers the best products 
that money can buy, even though the 
amount of money needed to buy might 
seem a lot to the ‘bargain’ shopper. 

“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Long con- 
tinued, “we lost a few customers when 
we opened the Feed Bin because we re- 
fused to peddle ‘off-brand’ cut-rate feed. 
Most of them returned, however, when 
they realized there were no shortcuts 
to high quality meat and milk produc- 
tion.” 

At present, the Feed Bin retails Larro 
feeds and is still building its sales higher 
each month. 


This policy of offering the customer 
only what he knows will do the job has 
earned for Mr. Long an enviable repu- 
tation in his trading area. The Feed 
Bin does not “‘sell, just to be selling.” 
Instructions are given on the use of all 
products, and merchandise must meet 
the claims of manufacturers or it isn’t 
carried as regular inventory, the dealer 
stressed. 

Such principles apply also to the 
Feed Bin’s seed, gardening, and fertil- 
izer sales approach. As an example, 
Mr. Long cited his overall policy at 
work when a new fertilizer entered the 
market. 


“Some people got the idea that all 
one had to do was dump a ton of it on 
the ground to make a garden grow,” 
Gus Long explained. “We took time to 
explain that proper use would produce 
the desired results, but that time and 
energy on the users part were necessary 
for success. We lost a sale here and 
there, but those that followed our ad- 
vice were back for more fertilizer when 
they witnessed and had success.” 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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ores whup MORTON TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 
helps maintain livestock profits 


W HEN production costs cut into normal profit margins, live- 
stock raisers are faced with two alternatives. They can feed 
cheaper feed, which only aggravates the situation; or they can do 
a better job of feeding by promoting better feed conversion thus 
reducing feeding costs. 
More and more farmers are finding the answer to more effi- 


cient feeding in Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt. They find this’ 


combination of salt and the trace minerals make healthier, bigger 
producers of their livestock. Beef animals, dairy cows, hogs and 
sheep alike make better use of grains, grasses and forages... 
get more value from proteins, fats and carbohydrates . . . build 
bigger bones . .. produce more meat, milk and wool. 

Suggest Morton’s T. M. Salt to your farmer-customers. It helps 
them do a more efficient feeding job — and puts your salt sales 
on the same profit basis as ried The Morton Salt Company, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Here’s what the Trace Minerals do... 


1 — CHLORINE (from salt) is the active ingredient of hydrochloric acid 
needed to break the hard shell of protein cells and put them into digestible 
form. Hydrochloric acid also makes iron more assimilable. 


2 — SODIUM (from salt) needed for bile to help digest fats and carbo- 
hydrates. Controls internal or osmotic body pressures that move nutrients 
from cell to cell. Sodium also helps in toning up the heart muscle. 


3 — IRON. Needed to make the red blood cells in the bone marrow that 
carry oxygen to all body cells so that nutrients can be utilized. Iron is also 
joe by a healthy, active liver. Also needed by certain enzymes. 


4 — COPPER. Works with iron in the formation of hemoglobin or red 


Livestock grow 
faster... 
grade better, 
market earlier. 


hormone 


Builds bigger 
bones to carry 
* more muscle 
tissue, weight, 
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blood cells in the bone marrow. Lack of copper can cause breeding failures. 
Copper is also a part of important enzyme systems. 

5 — COBALT. Stimulates the bone marrow where blood is made. Cobalt 
also promotes healthy intestinal flora which stimulates the assimilation of 
feed. Cobalt is an important part of the Vitamin Bi2. 

6 — MANGANESE. Needed for reproduction, big milk flow. Manganese 
works with calcium for sound bone growth. Like cobalt, it also sets up a 
healthy intestinal condition for better feed assimilation. 


7 — IODINE. Required for thyroxine in the thyroid gland which controls 
all bodily activities — growth, repair, reproduction, feed assimilation. 
Thyroxine prevents goiter or big neck, hairlessness in pigs. 


8 — ZINC. Needed by various body organs, principally the kidneys, liver, 
— brain, and sex organs. The pancreas is very rich in zinc, indicating 
at it plays an important role in the digestion and use of carbohydrates. 


9 — TRACE MINERALS, individually and in combination, activate im- 
portant enzyme, vitamin, hormone functions — the basic life processes that 
convert f nutrients into growth, repair, reproduction. 


MORTON 
Free Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZE 


Stimulates 
enzyme, vitamin, 


functions. 


Vital to healthy, 
S vigorous young. 

Reduces 

breeding failure. 


130 
Monroy 
SALT co, 
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Burke on Business: 


Keeping Your Books 


@ Suppose the internal revenue department 
examines my books and says my records are 
inadequate; what happens? 

Many feed dealers and small businessmen 
have asked this question because they know 
their record keeping is antiquated. 

Section 41 of the internal revenue code 
states: “The net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of the taxpayer's annual ac- 
counting period (fiscal year or calendar year 
as the case may be) in accordance with the 
method of accounting regularly employed in 
keeping the books of such taxpayer; but if 
no such method of accounting has been em- 
ployed, or if the method employed does not 
clearly reflect income, the computation shall 
be made in accordance with such method as 
in the opinion of the commissioner does 
clearly reflect income. If the taxpayer's an- 
nual accounting period is other than a fiscal 
year as defined in section 48 or if the tax- 
payer has no annual accounting period or 
does not keep books, the net income shall 
be computed on the basis of the calendar 
year.” 

Code section 48 defines a taxable year. 
The taxable year can be a calendar year, fis 
cal year, or even a fractional part of a year 
(a period less than 12 months) under certain 
circumstances. 

If a taxpayer's method does not clearly 
reflect ‘income, the commissioner can use a 
computation which in his opinion more 
clearly reflects it. Bookkeeping entries in 
themselves are not conclusive of the amount 
of income, the actual facts rather than book 
entries control. This can be in the tax- 
payer's favor as well as the government's. 

For example — Brophy & Co. leased cer- 
tain properties with an option to buy them 
for $199,000. Brophy entered this $199,000 
on its books as a liability and offset against 
it certain items totaling $185,230.78. Bro- 
phy did not exercise its option to buy so it 
wrote off the $13,769.22 balance. The com- 
missioner erred in calling this balance in- 
come. The facts clearly indicated this was 
not income, but the entries on the books led 
the commisisoner to think otherwise. 

In a great many other cases, an unex- 
plained increase in the taxpayer's net worth 
proved its records were inadequate and in- 
accurate. 

Another taxpayer, Sprunt & Son, Inc., 
wrote up the asset value on its books and 
erred in crediting this increase to profit and 
loss. Since no profit had been realized, the 
taxpayer was not taxed for this erroneous 
entry. 

In a couple of other interesting cases 
(Watson-Moore Co. and matter of Trus- 
tees System Co. of Louisville) the commis- 
sioner erred in increasing taxpayer's income 
for an item not appearing on his books and 
not earned by him, but shown as an item due 
on the books of another corporation. If a 
taxpayer's records are accurately kept, he 
need never worry how others record the 
same transactions on their books. 
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By GERALD BURKE 
The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


It would seem that since the commissioner 
can compute the taxpayer’s income where 
the books or records are nen-existent or in- 
adequate, that a certain definite procedure 
would be followed by the commissioner. No 
particular approach to the problem of in- 
come reconstruction is prescribed. Circum- 
stances vary in individual cases. 

Whatever the method used by the com- 
missioner, reconstruction will be on the basis 
of the best available evidence. 

Among the methods which have been 
used in reconstruction income are (a) resort 
to bank deposits, (b) use of percentage ba- 
sis, (c) apportionment of profits to a given 
date where the books were not closed, (d) 
apportionment of discrepancies over a period 
of years, and (e) by reference to an in- 
crease in net worth. 

The bank deposits method is frequently 
used. Gross income is increased in the 
amount by which total bank deposits exceed 
gross income as reported on the return. It 
is necessarily presumed that all bank deposits 
during the taxable year represent gross in- 
come. The burden of showing otherwise is 
on the taxpayer. If he can show that some 
of the deposits represent advances or loans, 
adjustments are made when sufficient proof 
is present. 

We know of a great many cases, especially 
among feed dealers, where the percentage 
basis was used. Under this method, net in- 
come is computed by the use of an average 
percentage table based on returns from tax- 
payers in the same kind of business. In 
effect, gross profit from the business is de- 
termined by applying -the pertinent per- 
centage to gross sales. Internal revenue 
agents will take percentage of other taxpayers 
in the same area, figures based upon surveys 
made by trade magazines, credit organiza- 
tions, or other reliable sources. Needless to 
say, a satisfactory explanation is expected 
when the taxpayer's figures differ greatly 
from these averages. 

In reconstructing income using the per- 
centage basis method, all available evidence 
is taken into account. Recognition is ac- 
corded to a combination of such factors as 
bank deposits, cost of goods sold records, and 
other available records. 

Where a taxpayer fails to cut off his rec- 
ords or close his books at the end of his 
taxable year, profit for each period may have 
to be determined by the sales made in each 
period. If for example, the profit deter- 
mined for two years of operation was $50,- 
000 and sales for the two years amounted to 
$2,000,000 but of this sales for the first 
year. were $800,000, then profit might be 
reconstructed as follows: 

First year 8/20 of $50,000 or $20,000. 

Second year 12/20 of $50,000 or $30,- 
000. 

Sometimes discrepancies are discovered 


when a review is made that goes back over 
a period of years. In one case, for example, 
the taxpayer's accounts receivable control ac- 
count was understated by a substantial 
amount. The individual customer's ledger 
account showed a larger amount of sales had 
been omitted. If this omission was corrected 

lin one year, the taxpayer would have been 
severely penalized because this accumulated 


GERALD BURKE 


income would have to be added on in the top 
bracket in the year discovered. Apportion- 
ing this over a period of years was a solution 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

You have probably heard more about the 
increase in net worth method than all the 
others. 

In the case of a false or fraudulent return 
or where no return is made at all, it is often 
used. 

In computing the increase, taxpayer's as- 
sets are totaled and net worth at the close 
of the previous year is subtracted from the 
total at the close of the taxable year. If no 
adjustments are required, the difference con- 
stitutes taxable net income. In making the 
final computation upon which to base the 
tax, the commissioner may add estimated liv- 
ing expenses incurred by the taxpayer since 
such expenditures are presumed to be made 
from income. The taxpayer is entitled to 
have the income thus constructed reduced 
by the amount of depreciation allowable on 
assets which are not considered in deter- 
mining net worth. 

Generally speaking, net worth has been 
computed on the basis of some, all or a 
combination of the following: 

1. Bank records 

2. Securities 

3. Net worth statements of taxpayers 

4. Financial statements of taxpayers 
to creditors 


5. Physical assets 
6. Inventory 
7. Available records 


If you. feel your present system fairly 
reflects income, don’t worry. The fact that 
it’s not modern may cause you some incon- 
venience, but you should not be penalized 
for it taxwise. 

We were called in on a very interesting 
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AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


igher Niacin Levels 


CHICKENS 


45 


A. 


B. New England College Conference 


National Research Council 


Poultry Rations (1951) 


¢. University of Delaware 
D. lowa State College 


3 
F. 


Michigan State College 


Nutrition Subcommittee of 
the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association 


Suggested Levels of Niacin in 


of Total Feed 


ouR recent and significant developments 
Prinses that it may be desirable to use 
more niacin per pound of feed than the 
National Research Council has recommended. 


1. New data show a need for increased levels 
of niacin, riboflavin, calcium pantothenate, and 
choline during critical periods of accelerated 
growth. 

2. Four university and college groups have 
published recommendations for increasing niacin 
levels. Higher levels also have been suggested by a 
nutrition subcommittee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 


3. Published data on the niacin content of natural 
feed ingredients show wide variations which make 
it difficult to depend wholly on this niacin in 
formulating. For example, white corn, averaging 
6.0 milligrams per pound, varies from plus 20 per 
cent to minus 25 per cent of the average. Yellow 
corn averaging 6.4 milligrams per pound shows 
variations from plus 50 per cent to minus 50 
per cent. 


4. In high corn rations, the increased use cf 
hybrid corn has reduced the protein content of 
these rations; thus, increased levels of niacin 
are necessary to offset the lower tryptophane 
content of these feeds. 


By raising the niacin levels of your feeds, you 
assure your Customers of adequate amounts of 
this: essential vitamin based on current feed 
standards. 


By specifying Niacin Merck you assure your 
customers of a pure, crystalline product which 
is readily and evenly incorporated into your feeds. 


NIACIN MERCK 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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case by a large New York state feed dealer. 
There had apparently been no radical 
changes in his record-keeping over a period 
of 40 or 50 years. A young internal revenue 
agent went over this feed dealer’s books and 
frankly admitted he did not understand 
them. He told the feed dealer he’d have to 
change his system. The dealer presented us 
with this problem, but was determined not 
to change his bookkeeping methods. He 
felt he was too old to change. 

We went over the records carefully, ask- 
ing the feed dealer in this case the reason 
for the various entries he made. We then 
wrote a report explaining how the books 
were kept—and why, in our opinion, it 
fairly reflected income. We told this feed 
dealer to give this report to the agent. Ap- 
parently the agent was satisfied, because the 
feed dealer hasn't been bothered since. 


BURY PROMOTED 


Promotion of Harold F. Bury to manager 
of the traffic department of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, has been an- 
nounced by A. C. Remele, vice president 
and general counsel of the firm. Mr. Bury 
has been assistant traffic manager since 
1947. 


— Store 


(Continued from page 62) 


The firm offers delivery service with its 
own truck and grants credit to approved 
accounts. Customer service, from feeding 
suggestions to proper equipment use, is an 
essential part of the Walla Walla business. 

The store itself is a remodeled railroad 
station, considered by many as one of the 
oldest structures in this city of 23,000 in 
southeastern Washington. Mr. Long takes 
pride in the fact that most of the work of 
reconverting the property into a feed store 
was done by himself and his former partner, 
Mr. Adams. 


A full driveway and parking area front 
the building, which is served by a rail spur. 
In recent years, business has developed to a 
point where carload shipments of feed have 
become profitable, so the spur has added 
value to the Feed Bin’s site. 


A loading door opens from an extension 
of the main store. The firm does not utilize 
a loading dock because a board walk of 
sufficient height leads along the front wall 
of the store. An eye-catching sign advertis- 
ing hay and grain is painted across the roof 
with the name of the firm and telephone 
number in smaller letters below. 


Radio spot announcements have proved to 
be valuable, Mr. Long claimed. 

Prior to forming his feed business partner- 
ship with O. C. Adams, Gus Long graduated 
from high school and worked for Walla 
Walla Grain Growers for eight years. Mr. 
Adams dropped out of the business after 
an extended tour of duty with the armed 
forces during which time Mr. Long carried 
on alone. 

Supermarket servicing of customers, along 
with a fervent desire to protect them from 
acquiring poor products, has marked the 
Feed Bin as a prospering concern in the 


Walla Walla, Wash., agricultural area. 
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Starts 26th 


First 25 Years in Business Heralded 


@ Visitors representing 10 states journeyed 
to Fairbury and Forrest, Ill., Aug. 3-7 to 
join Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., in its 25th an- 
niversary celebration. Included were feed 
industry members, executives of Honegger 
suppliers, press and radio personnel, trade 
group officials, and several thousand farmers. 
Guests were welcomed by Board Chairman 
Sam R. Honegger, Vice Chairman Frank 
Honegger, President Ben Roth, and Vice 


Presidents E. F. Dickey, Erwin Wascher, 
and A. P. Loomis. Highlights of the tours 
conducted by the company were visits to 
the firm’s “push-button” feed mill, hatchery, 
research farm, egg-grading station, and office 
headquarters. 

Tractor-driven hay wagons were employed 
to transport visitors around the extensive 
farm and hatchery operation south of For- 
rest. Special buses and station wagons oper- 
ated on a regular 10-minute schedule be- 
tween Forrest and Fairbury, site of Honeg- 
gers’ mill and offices, seven miles away. 


At the Big H farm, visitors saw Honeg- 
gers’ “poppery” for pigs, beef feeding trials, 
and the company’s’modern silage preserva- 
tive methods. 

@ ROBERT ADAMS, Springfield, Ore., 
is constructing a new $15,000 store and 
warehouse structure for Adams Feed & 
Seed Store. 


In top photo, the manager of Walton’s, 
Fairbury’s oldest department store, shows 
Honeggers’ Ed Dickey his firm’s window 
display of paper sack fashions. The Illinois 
feed manufacturer packs all its output in 
paper. Note the silver dollar circle at upper 
left. 

Visitors to the company’s silver anniver- 
sary fete dined in the new 326-foot poultry 
house shown in center photo. Honeggers’ 


served lunch to thousands of farmers and 
feed industry visitors in the house, which 
is manufactured by one of its subsidiaries. 

Farm tours were made comfortably on 
tractor-drawn hayracks, one of which is 
shown in bottom photo. Among those pic- 
tured are Board Chairman Sam R. Honeg- 
ger, and Vice Chairman Frank Honegger, 
seated on edge of wagon; Vice President 
E. F. Dickey, at extreme right in second 
row; Vice President Erwin Wascher, stand- 
ing at extreme right; and President Ben 
Roth, the fourth man to Mr. Wascher’s 
right. Next to Mr. Wascher are Editor 
Bruce W. Smith of THE FEED BAG and 
Don E. Rogers of Feedstuffs. Richard L. 
Kathe of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association is fifth from left in the front 
row. 
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T YOU SAVE on ingredient costs — 


Even in small quantities, you pay the 
same prices for all ingredients as you 
would if you bought them in bulk. 


2 YOU SAVE — mixing prob 


lems — NOPCO custom-mixes your spe- 
cial formula— and custom-packs it in 
“batch-size” bags. 


3 YOU SAVE — overtortiseation 


errors—each “batch-size” bag exactly 
fortifies one ton of feed—no danger of 
wasting costly ingredients. 


A YOU SAVE — 


tion problems—no customers lost be- 
cause of too low potency ... more new 
customers gained through assurance of 
receiving full measure. 


YOU SAVE cn purchesig, inven 


tory, storage, — one source, one package, 
one entry on inventory records. Plainly 
labeled cartons make storage easy. 


© YOU SAVE wits expert tormule 


help at no extra cost—let NOPCO’S 
nutritional staff serve your needs. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company *T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF MICRATIZED* vitamin PRODUCTS 
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GET THE WHOLE STORY — 


Learn how “batch-size” packages of NOPCO vita- 
mins, antibiotic and trace minerals, custom-mixed 
and packed to your needs, can cut feed-mixing costs. 


RELY on these 


Quality Products for 
your feeds 


NOPCOSOL 

Complete vitamin-antibi- 
my Otic-trace mineral feed sup- 
plement. 


@®NOPCO A&D 
VITAMINS of 
=a A complete line of Micra- 
Mm tized* dry Vitamin A & D 
products, conventional dry a 
vitamin A & D products, 
vitamin A & D oils. a 
@NOPCO B 
VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium panto- 
thenate, niacin, choline 4 
chloride (liquid & dry), vita- bi 
min Biz feed supplement. 
® NOPCAINE 
Antibiotic feed supplement 


“BATCH-SIZE” 
Custom-mixed and packed in these (Procaine penicillin). 
convenient, money-saving bags @ NOPCOM 23 
which exactly fortify one batch of 


penicillin supplement. 


your feed. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison 2,N. J. Richmond, Calif. fevouveo 


RESEARCH 
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| l-)} How to shave bag costs 
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... Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


gt st Burlap Bag prices are low. 
. ae They are multi-trip bags . . . every re-use cuts the cost still 
} le more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum re-use. 


; is: That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 


P. S. Supplies are excellent, too. The : 
jute situation overseas shows ‘you can é 
; , base your long-term plans on burlap. 
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Trends the Feed Industry 


Selling Will Be Harder in Next Year 


@ We are facing a year when it will be 
harder than ever to sell feed, if for no 
other reason than farm income is still 
going down. On the positive side, each 
feed manufacturer has a feeding pro- 
gram to offer to livestock and poultry 
producers — a program which the 
manufacturer sincerely believes is the 
best way for his producer-customers 
to boost their net incomes. Despite 
this help and assistance from other 
sources, the producer will have a hard- 


RICHARD L. KATHE 


er time than he had for several years 
in showing a substantial net profit. 
The only method by which a farmer 
can be shown that he will keep more 
of the money he makes under a manu- 
facturer’s program is for that farmer 
to keep an accurate record of his pro- 
duction costs and income. 

As one manufacturer said recently, 
“If we could only get the feeders to 
learn to keep accurate records, we 
wouldn’t worry about stealing other 
people’s customers away from each 
other. We would be tapping the vast 
number of American farmers who 
don’t use the feed correctly, or who 
are practicing faulty management.” 

This statement was made after he 
had explained how his company had 
been publishing, pushing, and revising 
record charts and books through its 
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By RICHARD L. KATHE 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 


feed dealers and salesmen for as many 
years as it has been in business. Al- 
though his story is probably no dif- 
ferent than that of any other feed 
manufacturer, the timing of a program 
— an all-out drive to get farmers to 
use records — in 1953 may be especial- 
ly good. With income down and costs 
up, the squeeze play of 1953 may be 
harder to get around than it was in 
1952 or 1951. 

Barring the outbreak of an all-out 
war, or commitments of arms or pub- 
lic road building projects in new areas 
of the world that would artificially 
boost our economy higher than it is 
now, I look for further reductions in 
commodity prices. This is an especially 
good time for feed manufacturers to 
lean more heavily upon the basic 
principles of good selling; more than 
we have for several years. Urging 
farm customers to keep records and 
providing a good program of follow- 
through is at least one way of con- 
vincing a good feeder to become a 
better customer. 


National production tonnage figures 
have provided another interesting 
story. Looking backward from January 
first of this year, there has been a 
very steady upward trend. For the 53 
months preceding last January, the 
industry's monthly output exceeded 
production for the same month a year 
previously 45 times. However, when 
you chart production past the first of 
this year, you have quite a different 
story. The curve has definitely flat- 
tened out. Every month from January 


What’s Ahead 


...in the feed industry was discussed 
by Mr. Kathe, AFMA’s agricultural 
service director, at the 1953 University 
of Wisconsin nutrition school for feed 
men. 


Mr. Kathe indicated that selling will 
become increasingly more difficult if 
farm income continues to decline. 


until June has been below in produc- 
tion from the corresponding month of 
1952. While these figures would prob- 
ably not show an overall decline of 
more than five to six per cent, never- 
theless it would seem that the long 
upward climb of production and sales 
in the feed industry has ended, tem- 
porarily at least, on a plateau. If these 
figures are any indication, we have 
reached the place where, for the first 
time in many years, we can stop for a 
minute and take a look around, and 
everyone from management on down 
through the organization can pause to 
take in the view. While we're doing 
this, we want to make sure we're on 
the right path, that we have a good 
enough foothold to stay as high as 
we've attained, and to look for the 
unclimbed peaks that still are to be 
conquered. 

For instance, are the credit and fi- 
nance programs we've been following 
the natural outgrowth of a lack of 
adequate financing from other sources, 
and this to be maintained for an in- 
definite period by the manufacturers, 
or are they as one leader of the indus- 
try told me recently, simply the re- 
sults of faulty management and the 
predecessor of eventual financial chaos 
and business suicide if followed far 
enough? 

Another trend we can take a good 
look at is the rapid growth, fast be- 
coming a major trend, of bulk han- 
dling. A practice that started out to 
be a simplified method of handling 
materials within the feed plant has 
quickly spread into a major operation 
with feed customers. In some cases, 
dealers have suffered drastically when 
they have been sidetracked by a plant- 
to-customer operation. Unfortunately 
for the business as a whole, many of 
the early claims for cost and time 
savings were exagerated or poorly an- 
alyzed and recent studies have proven 
them to be untrue or incorrect. 


Looking for trends in the field of 
agriculture that will dictate their needs 
to the feed industry, I might observe 
that the day may not be too far away 
when the farm flock will be about as 
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important to the national egg supply pic- 
ture as it is currently to the supply of fry- 
ers. In other words, large-scale commercial 
egg-producing farms and ranches, as the 
sole enterprise of a farmer, and not too dis- 
similar to the methods used in the produc- 
tion of broilers at the present time, may 
be the dominant factor in national egg 
production. 

Complete and high energy rations for 
other forms of livestock seems to be a 
dominant trend, also. Although swine nu- 
trition has made rapid strides during the 
past decade, the day is fast approaching 
when beef animals may be offered a similar 
diet. While 30 per cent of all feed consumed 
by dairy animals, exclusive of roughage and 
pasture, comes from a manufacturer's feed 
bag, the latest figure for beef animals is 
only 14 per cent. Complete and high- 
energy manufactured feeds destined for beef 
feeding may become commonplace through- 
out the Midwest and South if the recently 
accelerated beef nutrition research continues 
at its present pace. 

While the feed manufacturing industry 
might be considered strictly as a service to 
agriculture, and an implement to provide 
greater opportunities to the farmer customer 
by the development of new products and 
new techniques for greater production at 
a lower cost, nevertheless we are also sub- 
ject to the trends in the agricultural field. 
As we stand on our current plateau of pro- 
duction and sales, and start looking for the 
unclimbed peaks of sales opportunities as 
well as the best path up to reach those 
heights, we must be fully cognizant of all 
the ramifications of this agricultural special- 
ization. We must be aware that as one after 
another of the poultry and livestock enter- 
prises passes from the stage of haphazard, 
general farming into highly specialized, in- 
tensified and expanded production there 
will be many problems of nutrition, man- 
agement, and sanitation facing the producer. 
The manufacturer who watches these trends, 
observes the problem, and who is there 
first with the best answer or service will 
always be the pace-setting leader for whom 
the future holds unlimited opportunities. 


Broaden Supports on 
Wheat From ’53 Crop 


Wheat grading “sample” on test weight 
only, but otherwise meeting requirements, 
will come under the Department of Agri- 
culture’s 1953-crop wheat price support pro- 
gram, USDA has announced. 

The relaxation of requirements has been 
made to assist wheat farmers in North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana 
whose crops have been damaged by this 
year’s outbreak of stem rust, USDA said. 
Presently, price support is limited to wheat 
grading No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or No. 
5 on “test weight” only. 

Eligibility requirements are being broad- 
ened at this time to make price support 
more generally available to farmers in the 
rust-damage area and to encourage orderly 
marketing. The low-test wheat now included 
in the program is storable and is suitable for 
commercial use either as food or feed, 


USDA noted. 
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Promotion Schedule 


PENB Sets Dates for Drives 


@ Plans for launching of a year-round pro- 
motion of poultry products by fixed dates 
are being formulated by the Poultry and 
Egg National Board, General Manager Don 
W. Lyon has revealed. 

The decision to set exact dates for annual 
nationwide promotions of eggs, chickens, 
and other dairy meats was made during a 
recent meeting of PENB’s board of direc- 
tors. Regular promotions, board members 
decided, would help do away with situations 
in price and production that arose from the 
board’s functioning only as an “emergency” 
promotional organization. 

A canvass of industry opinion reflects 
general agreement on the timing of these 
promotions, Mr. Lyon said. Eggs will be 
promoted during the entire month of Janu- 
ary, normally the start of flush production 
season, and, historically, a period when the 
farm price of eggs declines. 

Chickens will be promoted from June 15 
through July 4, as dates when customers 
buy fryers and celebrations of Father’s day 
and Independence day make promotions of 
chickens natural. 


All poultry meats, with emphasis on stew- 
ing chickens if supplies warrant, will be ad- 
vertised the last weekend in September and 
the first weekend in October. These dates 
were chosen to coincide with a period when 
homemakers, spurred by cool weather, begin 
to do more cooking. 

Turkey will also get the attention of 
PENB during summer months if so directed 
by the industry. 

Regular promotions, Mr. Lyon indicated, 
would permit PENB’s staff to do a more 
thorough job of planning material and 
would help in lining up radio and TV co- 
operation. It would also assist industry 
members to plan regular advetising to tie 
in with PENB promotions. 


“Over the past two years, many industry 
members have urged PENB to establish 
fixed dates for major promotions,” Mr. Lyon 
commented. “This method will now be put 
into effect, but, at the same time, PENB 
will continue to carry on other established 
season promotions and will meet emergen- 
cies as they arise.” 


Southern Farmers Ask 
Continued Supports 


Southern farmers have called on the fed- 
eral government to maintain a rigid price 
support program for farm commodities ac- 
companied by proper production adjust- 
ments, North Carolina Agriculture Com- 
missioner L. Y. Ballentine has reported. 

The Southern Association of Commission- 
ers of Agriculture, meeting recently at Ard- 
more, Okla., adopted a resolution which 
stated that the experience of southern farm- 
ers had justified rigid price supports when 
production is held in line with consumption. 

The president, secretary of agriculture, 
members of congress, and Department of 
Agriculture officials were formally requested 
“to support the active use of such a pro- 
gram so as to protect the farmer from fur- 
ther unnecessary hazards to his economy.” 


Four Bacteriologists 
Win Antibiotic Honor 


The 1952 antibiotics award of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City, has been 
presented to four research bacteriologists, 
the Society of American Bacteriologists has 
reported. Winners are Drs. I. C. Wells, 
E. E. Hays, E. A. Doisy, and W. L. Gaby. 

The quartet was recognized for its 10- 
year search for a new series of antibiotics 
known as pyos (pseudomonas aeruginosa). 
The award includes $1,000, a gold medial, 
and engraved scrolls. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


Clyde P. Kassens has been elected presi- 
dent of Ready Foods Canning Corp., Chica- 
go, and its affiliated companies, Perk Dog 
Food Co. and Ready Foods Provision Co., 
firm officials have announced. Mr. Kassens, 
who succeeds the late Henry E. Staffel, was 
controller for the firm from 1941 to 1946 
and a vice president since 1946. 


Production School Is 
Scheduled Nov. 16-18 


The 1953 edition of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers association’s production 
school will be held Nov. 16-18 at Kansas 
City, according to Chairman Oscar Straube 
of the production school committee. Mr. 
Straube heads Pay Way Feed Mills in the 
Missouri metropolis. 


Site of the meeting will be Hotel Presi- 
dent, with an attendance of more than 300 
expected. In general charge of the three- 
day program will be James H. Burrell and 
John Heimovics. 


Registration blanks may be obtained by 
writing Executive Vice President Lloyd S. 
Larson at 20 W. Ninth st., Kansas City 6. 


JOINS PENICK 


Joseph L. Brewer has been appointed 
manager of the animal feed division of 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York City, com- 
pany officials have announced. Mr. Brewer, 
long associated with sales in the feed in- 
dustry, will serve Penick by promoting bulk 
sales of antibiotics and B-complex vitamins 
in his new position. 
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Blue Streak * 
Twin Spiral Mixer 
with Semi-Automatic 
Sacking Scale 


Blue Streak 


Advance 
Mill 


Prater Double Gap 
Permanent Magnet 


Blue Streak 
Twin Spiral 
Mixer 
Triple Blue Streak 
Reduction Advance Custom Mill with 
produces Pratermatic Screen Change 
GRANULAR GRIND 


Blue Streak 
Cob Crusher 


Blue Streak 
Corn Cutter 
and Grader 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and Horizontal 


Screw 
Prater Automatic 


Crusher and Feeder “Put your house in order” for peak season busi- 
. ness. Make sure your equipment is modern, 
efficient and economical and that the capacity 
is sufficient to handle all your requirements. 
Let Blue Streak break the bottle-necks and 
shoulder the responsibility of giving your cus- 
tomers the finest and fastest grinding, mixing, 
cob crushing, corn cutting and material convey- 
ing. Talk it over with a Prater sales engineer. 
He can help you step up your service, sales, and 
profits. Do it now! 


Blue Streak 
Grain and 
Attrition 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1539 $. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Ill. 


BLUE STREAK 


rater 


GRAIN PROCESSING 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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LITTLE PRAYERS 
His mother-in-law was more than a little 
upset because she hadn't been asked to go 
along on the outing. Just before the couple 
prepared to leave, he dashed to the phone 
and decided to let her in on the fun. 
“You're too late,” came the reply. “I’ve 
already asked the Lord for rain.” 
The reason we can’t take it with us is 
that it usually goes before most of us get 
there. 
WONDERFUL BUY 
Farmer's Wife: “When I bought this cat 
you told me it would be splendid for mice. 
It won't even touch a mouse!” 
Merchant: “Well, ain’t that splendid for 
the mice?” 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


SECOND FIDDLE 

Two secretaries were discussing their re- 
lations with the opposite sex. “I’m not dat- 
ing Jim anymore,” one said. “The other 
night he turned out the lights while we're 
sitting on the love seat.” 

“That's no reason to cut him loose,” the 
other replied. “All men do that.” 

“Just to see if their pipes are still lit?” 
queried the first. 


USE LOW COST... 


CONDENSED 


SARDINE FISH SOLUBLES 


CONVENIENT .. .50-Ib. multi-walled bag. No 


odor in storage. Dry — free-flowing — easy to 


handle. 


ECONOMICAL 


. . . No waste —use it all. 


Uniform mixing. Use only 2% to 3% level. 
Two to three times as potent in growth factors 
as other common animal proteins. 


EFFICIENT . . . You get superior results at con- 


densed fish soluble levels because Drifisol gives 
you a blend of other animal proteins PLUS Vita- 
min B-12 supplements PLUS the Antibiotics! 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 


acdos LABORATORIES, INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 
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ILLEGAL WARFARE 

Wife: “I believe a woman's best weapons 
against a roving husband are her physical 
assets.” 

Husband: “Could be, but you'll never 
have to worry about being arrested for car- 
rying concealed weapons.” 


FAIR WARNING - 

A newly-wed farm couple was riding 
down the country lane in a horse-drawn 
carriage when the horse stumbled. 

“That's once,” said the farmer. 

After a mile or so, the horse stumbled 
again. 

“That's twice,” repeated the farmer try- 
ing to control his anger. 

When the horse stumbled again, the en- 
raged husband pulled out his shotgun and 
shot the mare dead. 

His wife was furious and bawled him out 
for disposing of a good mare. After she had 
finished her heated lecture the farmer wryly 
smiled and said: 

“That's once!” 

* * & 
DEVIL’S ASSISTANT 

The little girl had just completed a lively 
tussle with her playmate when her mother 
happened on the scene. 

“Satan was with you telling you to pull 
Jane’s hair,” she reprimanded her daughter. 

‘That's probably true,” the little girl 
calmly remarked, “but it was my idea to 
throw mud in her face.” 

* 


SUBTRACTED KINDNESS 

Mother: “Was the clock striking three 
when you came in last night?” 

Daughter: “Uh-huh. It was going to 
strike 12 but I stopped it so it wouldn't 
wake you up.” 

WISE OLD MAN 

Teacher: “Johnny, do you know why 
Noah took two of every type animal into 
his ark?” 

Johnny: “Sure, because he couldn't be 
fooled by that story about the stork!” 

* 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 

Little Girl: “Mother, why can’t I go in 
swimming?” 

Mother: “It’s far too deep out there, 
dear.” 

Little Girl: “But Daddy is out there.” 

Mother: “Yes, dear, but he’s fully in- 
sured.” 

* 
HELPING HAND 

The judge had just finished decreeing the 
divorce, and turning to the defendant, said, 
“I'm also going to give your wife $50 per 
month.” 

The defendant beamed. “That’s mighty 
nice, Judge,” he smiled. “Ill try to kick in 
with a little now and then myself.” 
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What has this rat 
to do with the 


VITAMIN 


potency of your feeds? 


“Whitey the Rat” plays an important part in 
FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast quality control. Rat 
assays back the guaranteed Vitamin D» potency. 
This potency is shown on the analysis tag 
attached to every FIDY bag. 


The cost of rat assay, batch after batch, is con- 
siderable. But so is the benefit derived—the pro- 
tection of Vitamin D». potency for your feeds, 
minerals, and concentrates. 


FIDY also gives you these important advan- 
tages: dispersion, free-flow, ease of use, etc. And 
yet, with all these features, the price of FIDY 
is low. 


Investigate this all-yeast source of Vitamin D. 
for four-footed animals. FIDY is accepted and 
widely used by the feed trade. 


For a FIDY sample and more complete informa- 
tion, address Desk FB9, STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


IRR 
TED Dry Yeas; 


OR *OUR- 00780 
SE, 


> 
ANCE 
: Quatity CONTROL 
wher you buy 
be gure YO" get a 
all yhese geature® 
\ A product easy *° use and with 
3 A product packed by constant 
reseore™ 
service help> fort poth you and 
your customers: 
5 A product all and 
b psource of viramin gt low cost- | i 


Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Facts About Newcastle Disease, by B. S. 
Pomeroy and C. A. Brandly, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, St. Paul, 
free. 

In this excellently-prepared 24-page book- 
let, the authors present what is known 
about highly-contagious Newcastle disease. 
They discuss its importance to the poultry 
industry and point out that yearly loss 
caused by the disease totals 40 million dol- 
lars. The history of the disease is traced, the 
cause discussed, as well as its mode of 


transportation, species of birds affected, the 
natural course of the disease, and techniques 
of diagnosis. One section describes what to 
do in case of outbreak and leads into a 
discussion of prevention by sanitation and 
vaccination. They conclude their work with 
a review of goals and objectives in the battle 
against Newcastle disease. The book is well- 
illustrated and contains may graphs and 
charts printed in three colors. 


Twenty-Four of Our Worst Weeds, by K. P. 


DAR-STA-FAT 


DAR-BEAD-FAT 


oO 
R 


INTRODUCING TWO NEW PropuctTs 


A SEMI-LIQUID — STABILIZED — ESPECIALLY FORMULATED 
TO GIVE BEST FEEDING RESULTS. AVAILABLE IN DRUMS — 
TANK TRUCKS — TANK CARS 


A DRY, FREE-FLOWING PRODUCT — HYDROGENATED (TO 
PREVENT RANCIDITY) IN BEAD FORM FOR EASE OF HANDLING 
— PACKED IN FIFTY-POUND PAPER BAGS 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT 
CHICAGO, ILL.—DETROIT, MICH.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


4201 S. ASHLAND 


TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE FOR EQUIPMENT 
AND APPLICATION PROBLEMS 


DARLING & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


YARDS 7-3000 
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Buchholtz and G. M. Briggs, Wisconsin 
Extension Service, Madison, free. 

The authors begin their presentation with 
a basic review of the characteristics of all 
weeds as to habitat, effect on crops, and 
place of origin. Growth habits are discussed 
and a summary of weed control measures 
listed. The body of the 16-page booklet, 
however, is devoted to illustration and de- 
scription of Wisconsin’s 24 worst weeds, 
their effect on crops, and methods of con- 
trol. It’s another handy pamphlet for the 
feed merchant's literature shelf. 


Theory of Markets and Marketing, by 
Henry H. Bakken, Mimir Publishers, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

This 362-page text takes some broad 
steps in presenting economic theory of mar- 
keting from a different perspective than that 
which has been generally the case. Market- 
ing, in the author's opinion, has a long 
way to go before it matches the strides 
taken hy the technological age of produc- 
tion. The art of distribution has been far 
transcended by that of manufacture. With 
this in mind, the author declares his inten- 
tions in the book are “to present in broad 
outlines a general theory of the evolution of 
market institutions, their structure, purpose, 
functions, and inherent characteristics.” He 
declares that his “objective is sought in what 
may be considered an unorthodox manner 
by calling into play a combination of dis- 
ciplines such as economic history, law, and 
institutional economics.” Thus the text 
opens up a new approach to a study of mar- 
ket theory with what the author declares to 
be material for argumentation between the 
new and old schools of economic thought. 


Distillers Solubles in Market Pig Rations, 
by L. E. Hanson, M. L. Baker, G. N. Baker, 
and M. G. A. Rumery, Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lincoln, free. 

In this 20-page leaflet, the authors re- 
port on feeding trials with 455 market pigs 
in which the value of distillers solubles was 
studied. The authors describe the condi- 
tions for many of their tests, such as using 
distillers solubles for replacement of tank- 
age, alfalfa meal, soybean oil meal, and corn. 
In their summary conclusions, the authors 
found that “distillers solubles is an excellent 
supplement for market-pig rations, and that 
under some conditions it may be an especial- 
ly economical substitute for tankage.” The 
booklet is well written and includes in its 
text many charts showing test results. 

> 


Histological Studies of the Bovine Uterus, 
Placenta, and Corpus Luteum, by Richard 
C. Foley and Ralph P. Reece, Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst, 
free. 

Here is a highly-technical presentation of 
dairy. cattle science that may be of value to 
the merchant who has a sound grounding 
in scientific terms. The authors are con- 
cerned with experiments and devote the 
majority of the book’s 58 pages to a dis- 
cussion of experimental procedure and ex- 
perimental results with bovines. The book 
opens with a three-page review of past 
literature on the bovine uterus, placenta, 
and corpus luteum. It closes with a general 
discussion and summary of findings. 
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Conservation of Sugar Beet Crops by De- 
hydration, by R. D. Barmington, P. N. 
Davis, and H. §. Wilgus, Colorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, 
free. 

Included in this 88-page report are con- 
clusions drawn from tests in which proc- 
essed sugar beet tops were fed to livestock 
and poultry. Numerous tables, graphs, and 
processing data are included. 

Currently, the authors reported, dehy- 
drated beet tops cost a little under $43 a 
ton and beet leaves just under $51 a ton. 
These prices can be cut materially with in- 
creased production, they pointed out. 

*  & 


What We Know About Bloat in Cattle and 
Sheep, Wisconsin Extension Service, Madi- 
son, free. 

Theme of this new leaflet is, “It’s much 
better to avoid bloat than to worry about 
bloat ‘cures’.” 

It summarizes work in bloat research and 
advises that “no medical preparation has 
been experimentally proved to have value 
in preventing bloat.” 

Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Massachusetts—annual report of the ag- 
ricultural experiment station on results of 
experimentation in fields and projects for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. For 
ccpy, write Massachusetts agricultural ex- 
periment station, Amherst. 

Kentucky—commercial fertilizers in Ken- 
tucky, 1952, including a report on official 
fertilizer samples analyzed. Copies available 
through Kentucky agricultural experiment 
station, Lexington. 

North Dakota—1952 report on commer- 
cial feeds, commercial fertilizers, poisons. 
(Out of state requests for this report must 
be accompanied by money order or postage 
in amount of 75 cents per copy.) Write 
State Laboratories Commission, Bismarck. 

Indiana—inspection of commercial feed- 
stuffs in Indiana, 1952, including laboratory 
analysis report from state inspectors office. 
Available through Purdue University agri- 
cultural experiment station, Lafayette, Ind. 

Texas—progress reports No. 1587, 1588, 
and 1589, dealing with sources of phos- 
phoric acid influencing the yield and chem- 
ical composition of pasture forage on Lake 
Charles clay loam soil, crop rotation and 
cotton root-rot studies, and effect of dif- 
ferent nutrient levels on the yield of mar- 
ketable black diamond watermelons. Write 
Texas agricultural experiment station, Col- 
lege Station. 


Chemical Treatment 
Is Urged for Wheat 


Chemical treatment of seed wheat is the 
best way to be sure of sowing smut-free 
seed, according to B. F. Janson, plant path- 
ologist at Ohio State University. 

Losses from failure to treat seed against 
the fungus disease in wheat may reach as 
high as 25 to 40 per cent, Mr. Janson 
pointed out. The plant expert also warned 
that one bushel of stinking smut, a form of 
the disease, can ruin an entire carload of 
sound wheat. 
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Yosemite Locale 


California Conference Sept. 24-25 


@ One of America’s scenic wonderlands, 
Yosemite National Park, will be the site of 
the sixth annual California animal industry 
conference Sept. 24-25. Meeting headquar- 
ters will be the exhibition hall at Camp 
Curry in the park area. 


The Golden state meeting is co-sponsored 
by the California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers association and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Feed men and members of allied 
trades are invited to attend. 

The conference will get underway on the 
morning of Tuesday, Sept. 24, with a mes- 
sage from H. V. Nootbaar, president of the 


College will follow with a talk on beef cat- 
tle production. 

A Department of Agriculture speaker will 
wind up the afternoon session Sept. 24. Bert 
Heywang, USDA's representative at Glen- 
dale, Ariz., will talk about the effect of hot 
weather on production. 

The annual conference dinner will be 
held the evening of Sept. 24 with William 
Arends as master of ceremonies and Gilbert 
Brighouse of Occidental College as princi- 
pal speaker. 

H. H. Cole will call the Sept. 25 session 
to order bright and early, with Elton John- 


A VIEW OF YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


co-sponsoring organization. He heads H.V. 
Nootbaar Co. at Pasadena. Speakers to 
follow on the first morning’s program will 
be H. R. Wellman of the host university 
and Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 


Mr. Wellman will have as his subject 
“The Responsibilities of Public Supported 
Research and Agriculture.” Mr. Johnson’s 
theme will be “Giving the Feed Industry 
the Third Degree,” a description of the 
aims and accomplishments of the feed tech- 
nology school at Kansas State College. 

Following luncheon Sept. 24, George F. 
Stewart will preside. Then E. P. Singsen of 
the University of Connecticut will speak on 
broiler nutrition and G. A. Harper will 
discuss cottonseed processing methods. Mr. 
Harper is affiliated with the National Cot- 
tonseed Products association, Dallas. 

Next to speak will be Howard Kratzer of 
the University of California, whose topic 
will be “Newer Developments in Turkey 
Nutrition.” Wise Burroughs of Iowa State 


son of the University of Minnesota as the 
first speaker. He will discuss the use of anti- 
biotics in poultry and livestock nutrition. 
Then Paul E. Bernier of Oregon State Col- 
lege will analyze breeding and its effect on 
production. 

Cottonseed meal’s use in poultry and tur- 
key rations will be explained by California’s 
C. R. Grau, with Iowa State’s Burroughs 
taking the platform a second time to dis- 
cuss dairy nutrition. 

Final two speakers at the two-day meeting 
will be Connecticut's Singsen, appearing for 
the second time, and W. D. Termohlen of 
the Department of Agriculture. Turkey mar- 
keting will be Mr. Termohlen’s theme. 

The entire array of conference speakers 
will appar on a “Stump the Experts” ques- 
tion-and-answer session which will wind up 
the meeting at beautiful Yosemite. 

@ K & E FEED STORE, New Albany, 
Ind., has installed a new Blue Streak mill, 
mixer, and Zip corn sheller. 
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Year-Round Promotion Plan 


It’s Fundamental Policy of New Jerseyite 


@ Take it from Allen K. Woodward, 
C. W. Brick Milling Co. of Penning- 
ton, N.J., is sold on the value of con- 
tinuing promotions to boost sales vol- 
ume. 

“The more promotions we can foster, 
the more customers we can attract to 
our mill,” Mr. Woodward, manager of 
the Pennington firm, claims. “And the 
product of our promotion formula has 
been a stimulated interest in what we 
have to sell and an appreciable increase 
in sales. That, after all, is what any 
businessman desires, isn’t it?” Mr. 


Woodward asked. 


This year, C. W. Brick Milling, lo- 
cated about eight miles north of Tren- 
ton, has sponsored two contests of par- 
ticular interest to livestock and poul- 
try feeders. The first contest involved 
the use of five hens of different strains 
gathered from area farmers. The hens 
were displayed in a specially-built case 
with a recording board fastened above. 
Placed in front of the board was a sign 
indicating the type of ration being fed 
the birds. 

“The promotion was actually an egg- 
laying guess contest to determine which 
of our customers could come closest to 
estimating the number of eggs laid by 
the birds consuming our feed,” Allen 
Woodward explained. Customers 
achieving the closest guess, as well as 
the farmer whose chicken produced the 
most eggs, received wallets as prizes. 


Another promotional device which 
has paid dividends for C. W. Brick 
Milling was Manager Woodward's calf- 
raising contest. The firm constructed a 
pen adjacent to its mill in which it 
placed a two-day-old calf. Above the 


ALLEN K. WOODWARD and CUSTOMER 
"We gained many new solid customers." 


pen was attached a feed promotion 
sign. 

The mill put its calf into growth com- 
petition with all comers to the store, 
with the provision that all competing 
farmers had to put their calves on a 
Purina ration. 

“Besides engaging in lively competi- 
tion with our customers, we also showed 
non-users of our feed what it could do,” 
Mr. Woodward explained. “For those 
calves that outgained ours, and there 
were some, we awarded prizes includ- 


PROMOTIONS that continue 
without end are the rule at 
this busy Pennington, N. J., 
feed concern, C. W. Brick 
Milling Co. Note the display 
structure in right background. 


pa 


ing toasters, flat irons, and other electric 
household pieces. We lost nothing, but 
gained many new solid customers and 
created good will at the same time,” 
Mr. Woodward reported. 


“We feel it is an integral part of our 
business technique to continually pro- 
mote and foster interesting and diversi- 
fied contests built around our products,” 
Manager Woodward philosophized. “C 
W. Brick Milling believes promotion ot 
these types of contests stimulates activi- 
ty in marketing good products and does 
more to create customer confidence than 
any other type of advertising.” 


The company has also engaged in 
chick giveaways and displays, accent- 
ing use of infra-red heating lamps and 
other accessories. 

The Pennington store stocks two lines 
of feeds. Its commercial ration is Puri- 
na and the other is its own prepared 
feed, Diamond. 

Custom mixing is another important 
segment of C. W. Brick Milling opera- 
tions. Grinding is done on a 15-cent- 
per-hundred basis and 10 cents per hun- 
dred for mixing. A thorough check 
system from customer formula file to 
billing insures proper ingredients in cus- 
tomers’ mixes. 

To maintain top-notch customer ser- 
vice, C. W. Brick Milling owns a fine 
line of milling equipment. Included 
are a Howes molasses mixer, a Howes 
feed mixer, a Sprout-Waldron corn 
crusher, and a hammer mill. 

“We try to exhaust all possible mer- 
chandising ideas that are harmonious 
with our other feed lines,” Mr. Wood- 
ward stated. “Therefore we stock a 
large supply of dog foods, remedies, 
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and a limited supply of gardening provisions 
and equipment.” 

The mill does a large volume of business 
with local dog kennels as well as with labora- 
tories at Rutgers and Princeton Universities. 
Included in its dog ration line are Vitality, 
Friskies, Kasco, Purina, and Ideal. 

Two supplier-trained salesmen cover the 
Pennington area for C. W. Brick Milling. 
Both have regular customer routes and offer 
diagnostic and vaccination service. 

Two trucks follow the same routes estab- 
lished for the salesmen. They make pick- 
ups of mixing materials following deliveries, 
and follow up by taking orders in their 
delivery areas. Both trucks make an aver- 
age of 40 stops a day. Orders under 25 
pounds are non-delivered. 

Credit is granted to well-established cus- 
tomers on a 10-day basis, with extensions of 
10 to 20 days permitted. Mr. Woodward 
claims C. W. Brick Milling has never lost 
an account due to non-payment of bills. 


To keep an accurate account of all feed 
inventories, Mr. Woodward has worked out 
a simple stocking system. The mill is large 
enough to permit stacking of feed in sepa- 
rated isles. The stack of feed first in the 
mill is the first to leave via the customer 
counter, the mill keeping its inventories di- 
vided in isles at all times. Usually, the 
firm keeps a week’s turnover of feed sup- 
plies on hand. 

Allen K. Woodward took over as man- 
ager of the Pennington mill four years ago 
after C. W. Brick Milling Co. acquired the 
properties from T. B. Reid & Son. A fire 
destroyed a portion of the mill just before 
it was purchased. The new owners doubled 
the plant’s floor space in rebuilding, and, at 
present, store and mill combined measure 
200 by 40 feet. 

The remodeling and rebuilding brought 
some up-to-date conveniences, too. All sec- 
tions of the plant are now connected by an 
intercommunication system, facilitating or- 
derly contact between mill employes and 
customers. 


Too, the company condensed its loading 
dock into one outlet on one platform extend- 
ing from the center of the mill. The plat- 
form can handle four trucks at a time, two 
from each side. Formerly, four docks on 
each side of the mill were used to handle 
incoming and outgoing traffic. 

“A central loading dock eases problems 
of handling inside the mill, too,” Mr. Wood- 
ward stated. “Less confusion and cross- 
trafic are the result and employes aren't 
getting in each other’s way.” 

In addition to Mr. Woodward and his 
salesmen, seven other employes help operate 
C. W. Brick Milling Co. Three of them 
have been at the mill more than 20 years, 
and two have handled feed in Pennington 
for 10 years. 

Mr. Woodward is an exacting manager 
when it comes to accounts. Daily records 
are kept of all transactions with the double 
entry system, and checks on delivery mile- 
age and feed inventories are a weekly must. 

Alert minds at C. W. Brick Milling Co. 
are continuing to foster the American spirit 
of competition. And with competition as 
their device, the Pennington, N. J., firm is 
continuing to boost sales volume while its 
customers have fun. 
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Wheat Quota Vote Is 
Landslide of Yeas 


The nation’s wheat farmers voted over: 
whelmingly last month to place their 1954 
wheat crops under marketing quotas. 


Returns showed 87.2 per cent of those 
voting in favor of quotas, or 20 per cent 
better than the 2/3 affirmative vote needed 
to put the quotas into effect. Of the 414,644 
votes counted, 361,392 favored the pro- 
posal. 

Two of the largest wheat-producing states, 
North Dakota and Minnesota, voted for 
quotas by 98 per cent. None of the major 
wheat-producing states registered a majority 


vote against the restricted-crop plan. 
Under the program proclaimed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson July 1 and 
approved by the referendum, marketing 
quotas will go into effect Jan. 1, 1954. Two 
other votes on quotas have been held in 
the past. In 1941, farmers approved by an 
81 per cent vote and in 1942, by an 82.4 
per cent vote. 
BAG HOLDER 
Development of Han-Dee, a new bag 
holder designed to facilitate both mechanical 
and hand filling, has been announced by 
Westervelt Co. of La Grange, Ill. The de- 
vice is available in three models. For de- 
scriptive literature and prices, circle Reader 
Service No. 3. 


tally from the receiving 


is positively grain-tight. In addition, 
it eliminates bridging in the hopper and 
provides even feed at all times. The 
feed table is dynamically balanced on 
factory-lubricated ball bearings, and 
is moved by a shockproof eccentric 
assembly. Capacity of the Jacobson 
Reciprocating Feeder can be regulated 
by means of the adjustable gate or a 
flow control mechanism as used with 
an ear corn crusher feeder. Simple 
installation. 


Available in Various Lengths 
at Multiples of 2 Feet 


for any installation 
Grain-Tight Reciprocating Feeder 


Here's the way to convey ear corn and small grains horizon- 
hopper to crusher feeder, corn 
sheller or hammermill. The Jacobson Reciprocating Feeder 


FEEDERS 


Reinforced 
Steel 
Frame 


Feeds 
Hammermills 
up to 100 H.P. or 
Shellers up to 1200 Bu. 


Shockproof Eccentric Assembly 


2, 3 or 
4-Chain 
Widths 
Feeds 
Hammermills 
up to 100 H,P. 


or Shellers up to $ 
1200 Bu. 


1074 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


Jacobson Inclined Drag Feeder 
VARIABLE SPEED 


Grains and ear corn can be handled separately 
or in combination by the Jacobson Variable 
Speed Inclined Drag Feeder. It may be in- 
clined at any angle from 30° to 40°, and, if 
desired, the side walls can be arranged to form 
an excellent service bin of considerable capa- 
city. Built entirely of steel, the Jacobson Drag 

Feeder is trouble-free. Even flow, because of 
staggered cross links. Sides are enclosed; any 
grain that spills through is returned on bottom 
pan. Easily installed. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


43 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


Write for Details 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Maryland’s Combs Is 
AFMA Award Winner 


His outstanding work in poultry nutrition 
has won a $1,000 American Feed Manufac- 
turers association award for Dr. Gerald F. 
Combs of the University of Maryland. Dr. 
Combs received his award Aug. 26 at Van- 
couver, B. C., site of the 42nd annual meet- 
ing of the Poultry Science association. 

Dr. Victor Heiman, chairman of AFMA’s 
nutrition council, presented the award to 
the native of Illinois who earned his doctor- 
ate at Cornell in 1948. Earlier, Dr. Combs 
studied at the University of Illinois. He 


joined the University of Maryland staff five 
years ago. 

His citation recognized “important con- 
tributions to the discovery of unidentified 
growth factors which are required by chicks 
and found in liver, yeast, and dried whey.” 
He also was commended for his work on 
the antibiotic group’s “vitamin-sparing” 
action. 

The Maryland scientist is a member of 
numerous scientific and professional socie- 
ties. During World War II, he served as a 


major in the army. 


@ LIBERTY CENTER ELEVATOR CO.., 
Liberty Center, Ohio, has purchased new 
equipment for its mill. 


in one ¢eacon wit 
ARID-AIRE! 


The exclusive, patented Arid- 
Aire principle sets it apart 
from other dryers and results 
in many exclusive features. 
Hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers are reaping big, extra 
profits from Arid-Aire and 
praise their dryers highly. 
Write for the fully illustrated 
bulletin. 


Representatives in most areas 


ROFI, are made these ways: 


@ MOISTURE DISCOUNTS 


e@ INCREASED GRAIN VOLUME 
@ NO MORE SPOILAGE LOSSES 
@ CUSTOM DRYING 


ARID-AIRE GRAIN DRYERS 


3981 Zarthan Avenue + Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


1 My 


TURNED TO PROFITS 


Ask about the 
ARID-AIRE 


LEASE PLAN 


with option to buy! 
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Purina to Build New 
Carolina Feed Mill 


Plans to construct a new feed mill at 
Wilson, N. C., have been announced by 
Donald Danforth, president of Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis. The firm has purchased 
land on which to build the plant, which will 
have an annual capacity of 75,000 tons. 
Construction will begin shortly, Mr. Dan- 
forth said. 

Purina already operates a modern mill at 
Charlotte, N. C., but, according to Presi- 
dent Danforth, the older installation “can- 
not handle the demand for Chows.” 


Nopco Names Kuder a 
Jobber of Its Line 


Kuder Pulp Sales Co., Lake Alfred, Fla., 
has been named a jobber-distributor for 
Nopco agricultural supplements, A. V. Jay, 
eastern sales manager of Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J., has announced. 

Under the agreement, Kuder will dis- 
tribute Nopcosol, Nopco custom mixes, 
and Nopco Micratized products, as well as 
other Nopco lines. Included in the Kuder 
trading area will be Florida and portions of 
southern Alabama. 


Van Dusen Harrington 
Re-Elects Directors 


All board members of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, have been re- 
elected, the firm has revealed. H. G. Dickey 
is chairman and Totton P. Heffelfinger 
president of the company. 

New assistant secretary of the concern’s 
King Midas Flour Mills division is Marcus 
Heffelfinger. Frederick Wells III has been 
named assistant secretary of the Merchan- 
dise & Terminal Elevator division. 


Barberry Responsible 
For Wheat Stem Rust 


Barberry eradication will help reduce stem 
rust losses in wheat ond oats, according to 
University of Minnesota scientists. They 
pointed out that stem rust fungus develops 
in the spring on rust-susceptible barberry 
bushes, then spreads to oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, and some grasses. 

Barberry bushes which are principal of- 
fenders include the Colorado, Allegany, and 
European types, according to T. H. Stewart, 
USDA expert stationed in Minnesota. 


@ DEPIES FEEDS, New Holstein, Wis., is 
planning to construct a new feed mill and 
warehouse. 
OMAHA ELECTS 

F. T. Heffelfinger has been elected a vice 
president and director of Omaha Elevator 
Co., Omaha, the firm has announced. He 
succeeds the late F. B. Wells. George W. 
P. Heffelfinger is president and Charles B. 
Green vice president and general manager 
of the company. 
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Pabst to Expand Its 
Nutrition Research 


Plans to expand its research in the field 
of animal nutrition have been announced by 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. The an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. Alexander 
Frieden, vice president in charge of research. 

Directing the program will be Dr. John 
H. Hare, a former associate professor of 
agricultural biochemistry at the University 
of West Virginia. Dr. Hare has had broad 
experience in poultry nutrition work. He 
holds degrees from Ontario Agricultural 
College and McGill University, both Cana- 
dian schools. 

Growth factors for animals, particularly 
poultry and swine, will be spotlighted in the 
expanded research, as will the development 
of more efficient feeds. 

In his new assignment, Dr. Hare will work 
closely with Dr. James Brooks, Pabst’s ani- 
mal feed department sales manager. 


Son of Guy Hillier, 
Long Ill, Is Dead 


J. Dale Hillier, son of Guy E. Hillier, 
died in August at Rochester, Mich. Mr. 
Hillier was 40 and had been ill for an ex- 
tended period. His father is associated with 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

The late Dale Hillier also is survived by 
his wife, two daughters, his mother, and a 
brother. Mr. Hillier was a prominent Ro- 
chester architect. 


Funeral services were held at Rochester 
with burial at Cedar Rapids. 


Soybean Exports Up 
From 1951-52 Marks 


Exports of United States soybeans during 
the first eight months of the current crop 
year have almost doubled the 1951-52 ex- 
port volume, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has revealed. During the period Octo- 
ber through May, exports of the crop were 
25,540,000 bushels. 

At the same time, soybean oil exports, 
68,653,000 pounds, were less than one- 
third of last year’s total. On combined total, 
exports of beans and oil were down nine 
per cent from 1951-52. 

Japan imported one-half of the soybean 
total, while European imports increased 25 
per cent. Europe continued to be the major 
market for soybean oil, with France taking 
264 million pounds of the total. Oil ex- 
ports to South America declined this year, 


as did shipments to many European coun- 
tries. 


Underwrite Alfalfa 
Work in Montana 


Research with dehydrated alfalfa as a 
range supplement for sheep will be carried 
on at the Montana agricultural experiment 
station under a $3,000 grant from the 
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American Dehydrators association. Sheep 
Department Head Fred S. Willson received 
a check for the sum from Joseph Chrisman, 
newly-appointed executive secretary-treas- 
urer. 

During the coming winter, Montana re- 
searchers plan to compare dehydrated alfalfa 
with other feeds fed to ewes on winter 
range. The ADA grant will make possible 
this research. The current grant is the alfal- 
fa group’s third consecutive annual aid to 
the Montana station. 


@ HOWARD JONES, Hubbard, Ore., has 
puchased sole ownership of Jones-Zundel 
Seed Co., Hubbard, and has changed the 
name of the firm to Hubbard Feed & Sup- 
ply Co. 


Ultra-Life School to 
Begin With Autumn 


An autumn session of its livestock school 
will begin Sept. 21, Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill., has announced. 
The school’s enrollment will consist of sales 
and service personnel from producers of 
Ultra-Lifed feeds. 

Directed by Gordon Reiners, the curricu- 
lum will include cattle nutrition, both dairy 
and beef; sales and merchandising; swine 
feeding; and herd management. Assisting 
Mr. Reiners will be Dr. E. C. Bly and 
Robert Drum. Classrooms at East St. Louis 
ere air-conditioned. 


Now, as always... 


adequate stocks 
for quick delivery 


You don’t have to wait for a Schutte Hammer Mill. 
Stocks are always ample. For years, this has been the 
Schutte policy. Schutte has always been able to antici- 
pate the needs of the trade — both in completely assem- 
bled mills and component parts. 


Quick delivery! Think what this means to you... the 


hours, days, weeks you save. More important: Schutte 
keeps promises. Delivery promises are Jaw in the Schutte 


plant. 


Write for literature and the address of your nearest 


Schutte representative. 


27 CLYDE AVE. ° 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO. 
Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills 


and Replacement Parts 
BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 
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YOU GET ALL 


when you get a 


GRAIN DRIER 


Added to highest standards of ma- 
terials and workmanship, the 3 
basic principles essential to ade- 
quate, economical grain drying: 
iw First, automatic thermostatic con- 


trols aid drying your grain to the 
proper moisture-content. 


ww Second, free-flowing, non-clogging 
screen columns permit every ker- 
nel to be uniformly dried. 


i Third, cooling to normal tempera- 
pe immediately following the 
rying. 


You get all three in every SHANZER 
Drier, whatever your capacity-needs, 
whatever grains you process. Get this 
3-in-1 story in detail . . . write or wire 
today! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Grain Driers in Capacities 
from 100 to 1000 Bushels per Hour 


“MAX-i-PACITY" BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Happy Birthday 


Pacesetter in the Happy Birthday back- 
field this month is Lee Hammett, prominent 
Chicago advertising executive, who will 
celebrate his birthday Oct. 4. Mr. Hammett 
is associated with Western Advertising 
Agency, a firm which he joined in spring 
of 1945, 

Earlier, the Happy Birthday headliner 
served as vice president and radio director 
of Simmonds and Simmonds, Inc., Chicago, 
and as advertising manager for Nutrena 
Mills, Kansas City, and Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago. Before becoming active in 
the feed industry, Mr. Hammett held an 
advertising position with Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. at Denver. 

Well-known throughout the feed and al- 
lied industries, Mr. Hammett served as 
president of the Chicago Feed club in 1952. 

Here is the October Happy Birthday 
contingent: 

OCTOBER 1—Emmett Gavin, Dehydrat- 
ing Process Co., La Jolla, Calif.; Carl A. 
Houlton, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 
Milwaukee; Anton R. Krason, Deutsch 
& Sickert Co., Milwaukee; O. W. Smith, 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

OCTOBER 2—Floyd Bauer, Bauer Bros., 
Campbellsport, Wis.; E. L. Dutcher, 
Farmers Supply Co., Ankeny, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 4—Ralph M. Field, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif.; Lee Hammett, Western Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago; C. Hunting- 
ton Hooker, Northern Milling Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

OCTOBER 5—Fred M. Chapman, Marden- 
Wild Corp., Somerville, Mass.; S. D. Le 
Gear, Dr. L. D. Le Gear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis; Wayne G. Martin Jr., Feed- 
stuffs, New York City. 

OCTOBER 6—Earl S. Ackerman, Barber 
& Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Lyle H. 
Hill, Vita-Plus Corp., Madison, Wis.; 
Joe W. Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Sabetha, Kan. 

OCTOBER 7—H. A. Bullis, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; F. W. Shekey, Farm 
€& Home Cooperative, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 

OCTOBER 8—W. R. Ewing, Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Calif.; L. R. Fairall, Fair- 
all & Co., Des Moines; John Manard, 
John Manard Molasses Co., New Orleans; 
Homer J. Savage, Savage Litho Co., Inc., 
Buffalo. 

OCTOBER 9—A. C. Adams, Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Meryl M. Bowman, Ameri- 
can Butter Co., Kansas City;Chris Greut- 

- ker, Greutker, Inc., Buffalo; Connie C. 
Kamm, Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 11—Charles Karschner, New 
Germany Mill, New Germany, Minn.; 
W. A. Maney, Maney Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Matt G. 
Reitz, M. G. R. Feed Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; Richard M. Shoop, Albers Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

OCTOBER 12—Ellis Hart, Western Con- 
densing Co., San Francisco; Earl A. 
Knudtson, Northrup, King & Co., Min- 


LEE HAMMETT 


neapolis; D. V. McDonald, Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis; K. B. Neff, Exact Weight 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 13—Lee I. Archer, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee; Clem- 
ent T. Ater, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 14—E. C. Andrews, Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, East St. Louis, Ill.; Dr. C. 
A. Smith, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City; L. R. Kees, W. C. Pratt Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 

OCTOBER 15—Pere S. Brown, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J.; Edward 
M. Furman, Murphy Products Co., Burl- 
ington, Wis.; Russell Hanson, Hanson 
Feed Co., Hollandale, Wis. 

OCTOBER 16—Paul Gebert Jr., Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis.; H. C. Pfremmer, 
North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 17—Herman Deutsch, Deutsch 
& Sickert Co., Milwaukee; George J. 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co., Toledo. 

OCTOBER 18—Lewis E, Horn, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., La- 
mar, Colo. 

OCTOBER 19—Frank C. Greutker, Greut- 
ker, Inc., Buffalo; W. M. Steinke, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 20—R. H. Decker, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.; 
F. H. Kelley, Ames Reliable Products 
Co., Ames, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 21—F. J. Hollands, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
OCTOBER 24—W. B. Lambert, Kasco 

Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 25—Fuller D. Baird, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City; John T. 
Foley, Olmsted & Foley, Minneapolis; 
Arthur J. Gill, Silmo Chemical Corp., 
Vineland, N. J.; Edward La Budde, La 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 26—E. J. Cashman, Doughboy 
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Clark Promoted to 
New Lederle Post 


Hamilton E. Clark has been named field 
sales manager for its animal feeds depart- 
ment, Lederle Laboratories of New York 
City has announced. Mr. Clark’s appoint- 
ment to succeed Earl Reeves was revealed 
by Joseph C. Scheve, manager of the feeds 
department. 

Mr. Reeves has left Lederle to join Miller 
and Bushong, Rohrerstown, Pa., feed manu- 
facturer. 


The new field sales manager graduated 
from Mississippi State College in 1941 and 
joined Lederle seven years later, following 
service in the feed and hatchery fields. He 
was active in Lederle’s veterinary department 
prior to shifting to the firm’s feeds opera- 
tion. 


Until his recent promotion, Mr. Clark 
served Lederle on the west coast. 


Fulton Buys Mente 


Plant at Savannah 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has 


announced the purchase of a plant at Savan- 
nah, Ga., which was formerly operated by 
Mente & Co., New Orleans. The Mente 
business has been dissolved. 


Acquisition of the plant, Fulton officials 
said, will make possible more efficient and 
more economical service to burlap users in 
the southeastern states. Fulton also operates 
plants at Atlanta, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans, and St. Louis. 


INSPECTION TOUR 


T. H. Fenske, assistant dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota institute of agriculture, 
is touring the Scandinavian countries inspect- 
ing agricultural facilities, institute officials 
have disclosed. Prof. Fenske’s junket is being 
sponsored by the American-Swedish Institute 
of Minneapolis. 


Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
Cliff Du Bois, Cliff C. Du Bois & Co., 
Mason City, Iowa; Henry W. Kusserow, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Harold M. Shanzer, Shanzer Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco; R. E. Whitworth, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

OCTOBER 27—C. A. Cook, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Milwaukee; Jim Olson, Dav- 
enport Elevator Co., West Bend, Iowa; 
Wayne Robison, Washington, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 28—M. C. Ivey, Clark & Rick- 
erd, Inc., Detroit; William LeBlanc, 
Frankfort Feed & Grain Co., Frankfort, 
Ind. 

OCTOBER 29—Ellis H. Hamel, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; E. R. Siler, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

OCTOBER 31—L. E. Church, Gulf Coast 
Federated Feed Association, Houston; 
Guy E. Hillier, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Harry H. Shere, 
Connecting Terminal Elevator Corp., 


Buffalo. 
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CALE FOOD 


customers are 
satisfied customers 


and there’sa 1 
sound reason why 


For 68 years genera- 


tions of dairymen have come to know and depend on 
National No-Milk Calf Food. National’s high quality results 
in brand loyalty that pays off for National dealers. 


CUSTOMERS CUT FEEDING COSTS: National | 


No-Milk helps to develop sound, thrifty calves and, at the 
same time, saves on grain and milk to lower feeding costs 
and increase calf-raising profits. 


CUSTOMERS BUY YEAR AFTER YEAR: Eiaier | 


customers tell others. As a National dealer this repeat 
business means fast turnover, fast profits. Some dealers 
have sold National from 15 to 25 years; others, 30 to 35 
years; a few, over 40 years. National No-Milk Calf Food 

has paid off for them — as it will for you. 


NATIONAL’S CALF-RAISING PLAN 


Your customers are writing for a copy 
of National’s Calf-Raising Plan folder 
—the result of National’s year ‘round 
advertising in leading dairy publica- 
tions and state farm papers. 


of National’s profit- 


NO'MILK 


CALF FOOD 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 
since 1885 NATIONAL FOOD CO. - 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Losses From Disease 


Control of Ills Is Reviewed 


@ Five principal protective measures against 
disease losses in livestock and poultry feed- 
ing were discussed Aug. 20 at the New 
England Feed Men’s conference by Dr. 
Sterling Brackett of Lederle Laboratories, 
New York City. The measures are: 

1) Eradication programs. 

2) Sanitation and management. 

3) Vaccination or immunization. 

4) Selection of disease-resistant stock. 

5) Drugs. 

Excellent examples of diseases which can 
be controlled by eradication, Dr. Brackett 
noted, include pullorum in chickens and 
tuberculosis in cattle. Essential in any eradi- 
cation program are an easy means of dis- 
covering disease carriers and the feasibility 
of eliminating them. 

While general sanitation and management 
practices help reduce many disease condi- 
tions, only a few ailments are satisfactorily 
controlled by specific sanitary measures, Dr. 
Brackett asserted. Blackhead in turkeys, 
worm infections, and fowl pox are among 
the diseases which can be so controlled, he 
said. 

“Chronic diseases, such as chronic res- 
piratory disease and non-specific enteritis in 
poultry, will probably never yield to vac- 


Your best deal — 


tion and get a real money-saving deal. 


Gorton's Al-Fish Blend replaces high-priced feed fac- 
tors because it is the one ingredient which, in one opera- 
tion, adds every vital vitamin and protein factor to your 
poultry feeds when used as recommended. This saves you 
the high labor costs of handling, mixing, and weighing— 
saves storage bills—and saves inventory funds. 


Use Gorton's Al-Fish Blend for complete feed fortifica- 


cination,” the Lederle scientist stated, “be- 
cause, if natural immunity does not develop, 
there is certainly little hope of stimulating 
an artificial immunity.” 

“Acute diseases may be controlled by 
vaccination,” he continued, “if a cheap, 
effective, easily administered vaccine can be 
produced.” Coccidiosis, while an acute ail- 
ment, “has not given a satisfactory vaccine. 
The so-called coccidia vaccine is actually a 
true infection which ‘is then controlled by 
drug treatment.” 

Turning to selection of disease-resistant 
stock, Dr. Brackett noted that some success 
has been achieved in poultry, but “deliber- 
ate attempts to breed out disease suscepti- 
bility may also breed out desirable character- 
istics.” 

Drugs, the Lederle scientist pointed out, 
may be used for continuous or for spot-type 
medication. In the former case, a drug is 
administered daily, usually in the feed. In 
the spot-type treatment, the drug usually is 
administered in water when a disease out- 
break occurs. 

Summarizing the drug category, Dr. 
Brackett made these observations: 

1) Coccidiosis is an example of a disease 


treated most effectively by continuous use 
of medicated feeds. 


2) Blackhead in turkeys is treated effec- 
tively with continuous medication, but spot 
medication may prove more economical be- 
cause needed drugs are fairly expensive. 


3) Worm infections probably could be 
controlled best with continuous medication; 
unfortunately, the needed effective drugs 
are not available. 

4) Intestinal and respiratory conditions 
can best be treated with drugs administered 
continuously. 


Vermont Dealers to 
Talk About Credit 


Credit problems and procedures will head- 
line the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Feed Dealers & Manufacturers association, 
scheduled Oct. 7 at Burlington. Business 
sessions will be held on the University of 
Vermont campus. 


Moderating a panel discussion on credit 
will be L. S. Hill of Concord, N. H. Speak- 
ing on the general theme, “Management 
of Poultry and Dairy Enterprises as They 
Affect the Feed Industry,” will be R. C. 
McWilliams, a Vermont county agent, and 
Prof. Fred Jeffrey of the University of 
Massachusetts. 


The dairy phase of the subject will be 
covered by Mr. McWilliams, with the Mas- 
sachusetts staff member talking on poultry 
management. 


AL-FISH BLEND 


“The Blended Multi-Vitamin Ingredient” 4 


Complete feed fortification is a good deal 
for your customers. Poultry feed enriched 
with Gorton's Al-Fish Blend increases their 
flocks’ egg production and speeds weight 
gains. Satisfied customers mean repeat sales 
for you. Good reason why, “Gorton's Al- 
Fish Blend is your best deal!" 


Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute. 


{ ah ; 3 Dutors For Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Produc 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grit Claimed Aid to 
Turkey Growth Rate 


Feeding grit boosts feed efficiency and 
the growth rate of turkeys, according to a 
Georgia turkey producer whose findings 
were reported in the July issue of Turkey 
World magazine. Beltville hens were used 
in the feeding tests, with results showing 
that birds not fed grit consumed 8.6 pounds 
more mash than did those which were fed 
grit, while the grit-fed birds ate three 
pounds more oats than the other group. 

Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., 
offers reprints of the Turkey World article 
to feed men who circle No. 27 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Egg Factory Plan Is 
Honeggers’ Theme 


Feed dealers are offered a new 12-page 
brochure on its “egg factory” sales program 
by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. 
Included in the new publication are data 
on the firm's poultry houses, feeds, and 
Leghorn chicks. 

Case histories of retailers handling the 
three-ply Honeggers’ line are published in 
the three-color booklet. To obtain a copy, 
circle Reader Service No. 6. 


Brewer’s Yeast Use 
In Feeds Discussed 


A new two-color folder entitled “Better 
Feeds With Brewer’s Dried Yeast” has 
been published by Brewers Yeast Council, 
Chicago. Included are data on the nutrients 
supplied by brewer's dried yeast, suggested 
inclusion of the yeast in formulas for poul- 
try and livestock, and other interesting facts. 

Readers who would like copies of this 
Brewers Yeast Council publication should 
circle Reader Service No. 11. 


* * * %8£ 8 


* Circle the numbers * 
which apply to the 


offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out e 
the card and mail it. 

bad Many other Reader * 

Service offers appear 
on other pages — 

* don’t miss them! * 
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NEW BLENDER 

Development of a feed and fertilizer 
blender has been announced by Baughman 
Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. The new blender, 
designed to blend in a minimum of space, 
has a capacity of 2,000 pounds. The manu- 
facturer claims it will blend that amount in 
less than three minutes. For further particu- 
lars, circle Reader Service No. 4. 


Feeding Practices in 
lowa Newly Surveyed 


Three survey reports by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er & Iowa Homestead said to provide an- 
swers to advertisers’ questions about live- 
stock and feeding practices in Iowa are now 
available, the publication has announced. 


Each report contains 24 pages of data, 
broken into three categories including num- 
bers and types raised, feeds, and point of 
purchase. The surveys cover hoys and pigs, 
beef and dairy cattle, and chickens. For 
copies of the reports, circle Reader Service 
No. 5. 


Feed Sack Style Film 
Extremely Popular 


Increase in television demand for the 
National Cotton Council's film short, “‘Fash- 
ions from the Feed Bag,” has resulted in a 
50 per cent increase in the number of prints 
available, council officials have reported. 
The seven-minute short presents cotton bag 
fashions in latest styles, from play clothes 
to formal wear. 

Feed dealers interested in using the story 
of “Fashions from the Feed Bag” may ob- 
tain more information by circling Reader 
Service No. 14. 


All-Purpose Machine 
For Floors Marketed 


Floor maintenance is easy and economical 
with its new all-purpose Tornado floor ma- 
chine, according to Breuer Electric Mfg. Co,. 
Chicago. The new machine, available in 
three sizes, was introduced at a special press 
preview Aug. 20. 

The Tornado machine will scrub floors 
and carpets, will burnish and polish, and 
will effectively keep even the heaviest-trav- 
eled floors clean, according to Breuer. The 
device is compact and easy to operate. 

For complete descriptive literature, pic- 
tures, and prices, circle Reader Service 
No. 9. 


New Milk Replacer Is 
Land O’Lakes’ Latest 


Development of a new milk replacer for 
calves has been announced by Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis. The product 
incorporates 10 per cent fat, which Land 
O'Lakes claims “produces faster gains .. . 
and gives them a slicker, smoother coat.” 

Extensive testing has been conducted with 
the product, according to the manufacturer. 


For details and prices, circle Reader Service 
No. 1. 


3-D GIFTS 
Three-dimensional films are suggested as 
a timely gift for feed dealers to give children 
of their customers. Making the suggestion 
is Viewscope Co. of Hollywood, Calif., 
which retails a viewer and 10 story-films for 
$1. For quantity prices and other data, 
circle Reader Service No. 12. 


Tear Out Along Line—Drop in the Mail 


Reader Service of Che feed Bag 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Liquid Feed Products 
Hauling Service Set 


A new bulk hauling service for liquid 
feed products has been inaugurated by 
Quality Milk Service, Inc., Burlington, Wis., 
the firm has announced. The company has 
hauling authority in several sections of the 
country and offers tank truck transportation 
on products including molasses, vegetable 
oils, liquid sugar, and corn syrup. Quality 
also moves soybean, linseed, corn, and 
cottonseed oils. 

Pat Torhorst of Quality explained that 
the firm’s feed industry customers can pur- 
chase commodities in smaller quantities, elim- 
inate drums, and can have faster service. 
Quality tank trucks have a capacity of about 
18 tons of most liquid products. Founded in 
1939 with one tank unit, the company now 
has 75 trailer tanks. Its 100 drivers and 
helpers cover more than five million miles 
annually. 

For complete details on the bulk hauling 


service, circle Reader Service No. 2. 


Triumph Shellers Are 
Improved, Maker Says 


Numerous improvements in its line of 
Triumph corn shellers and corn blowers 
have been announced by C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland. 

The new Triumph No. 1200 corn sheller 
is claimed to have increased capacity and 
is subject to less damage from foreign mat- 
ter through new shelling clearances and 
screening action. It will shell from 35 to 
45 tons of ear corn per hour, according to 
the manufacturer. 

The new Triumph cob blower, according 
to Bartlett & Snow, can be mounted at 
any angle to the sheller and will fit any 
mill arrangement. Choking, wrapping, and 
plugging are claimed largely to be eliminat- 
ed. For further particulars on the new shell- 
er and blower, circle Reader Service No. 13. 


WEATHER FORECASTS 

National and regional weather forecasts 
designed for use by advertisers have been 
developed by a commercial firm, National 
Weather Institute of Los Angeles. Charted 
a month in advance, the forecasts are claimed 
to stimulate reader interest. For details on 
the service, for which Western Union is 
sales agent, circle Reader Service No. 10. 


LIFT TRUCKS 

How to operate lift trucks properly is the 
theme of a new booklet published by Hyster 
Co., Portland, Ore. The publication is car- 
toon-styled and stresses safety throughout. 
To obtain a copy, circle Reader Service 
No. 7. 


NEW PULVERIZER 

Its versatile Superfine pulverizer is de- 
scribed in new literature published by 
Schutz-O’Neill Co. of Minneapolis. The 
machine is available in five capacities, which 
range from 50 to 5,000 pounds of finished 
product per hour. For descriptive data, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 8. 


NEW FLOORING 
A new heavy-duty flooring material, 
Sylox, has been marketed by United Labora- 
tories, Inc., Cleveland. The product is said 
to be highly resistant to many oils, greases, 
fats, and solvents. For descriptive literature 
and prices, circle Reader Service No. 15. 


Versatile Bag Closer 
Topic of Bulletin 


Efficient bag-closing in small plants is 
simplified with its popular suspended head 
machine, according to Union Special Ma- 
chine Co. of Chicago. The unit is claimed 
to be adaptable to any location, with over- 
head pulley and counterweight or top bal- 
ancer. 

A special bulletin describing the suspend- 
ed head closer and other equipment is now 
available. For a copy, circle Reader Service 
No. 21. 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che feed 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


FAT PRODUCTS 


Two new fat products for feeds have been 
marketed by Darling & Co., Chicago. 
Known as Dar-Sta-Fat and Dar-Bead-Fat, 
they both are available for immediate de- 
livery. For data and prices, circle Reader 
Service No. 22. 


COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL 


How its NFZ-Mix helps control cocci- 
diosis in chickens is described in a new 
booklet published by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. To obtain a copy of 
the illustrated publication, circle Reader 
Service No. 20. 


LIFT BULLETINS 


Two new bulletins which describe Pul- 
Lift, its chain hoist general-purpose device, 
have been published by Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia. Pul-Lift is de- 
signed to operate in compact space and is 
available in capacities from 34 through 15 
tons. For copies of the Pul-Lift bulletins, 
circle Reader Service No. 16. 


MANGANESE SOURCE 

Literature describing Tecmangam, a man- 
ganese product claimed to help “raise pero- 
sis-free poultry that gain weight faster,” is 
offered feed men by Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. The East- 
man product contains 70 per cent manga- 
nese sulfate. For complete data, circle Read- 
er Service No. 18. 


DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


Details of a plan under which it will sup- 
ply a 100-pound bag of Paco molasses dis- 
tillers dried solubles on trial are offered 
readers by Publicker Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, The product is claimed to be pala- 
table, free-flowing, and dust-free. For de- 
tails of the trial offer, circle Reader Service 
No. 19. 


FIRE RETARDER 


A new type of paint, claimed to be fire- 
retardant, has been marketed by Morris 
Paint & Varnish Co., St. Louis. Available 
in white and six colors, Fyr-Kote paint is 
said to be suited especially for feed mill use. 
For complete information on Fyr-Kote, cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 17. 


* * * * * * 
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ADA’s Choice 


JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


New executive secretary-treasurer of the 
American Dehydrators association is Joseph 
Chrisman, a former president of the group, 
President Henry Moeller has announced. 
Mr. Chrisman succeeds Lloyd §S. Larson, 
who resigned to become executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
association. 

The new ADA official formerly served as 
vice president and secretary of Cerophyl 
Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, a company 
which he joined in 1939. Mr. Chrisman 
was president of the dehydrators’ organiza- 
tion in 1951. 

Besides his official service to ADA, the 
new secretary-treasurer took a leading role 
in an advisory capacity whenever problems 
confronted the alfalfa processors’ association. 
He also has served as an advisor to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the office of 
price stabilization. 

Mr. Chrisman will headquarter at 1015 
Dwight bldg. in Kansas City. 


Alter Shipping Rules 
Which Apply to Swine 


Swine fed cooked garbage may now be 
moved interstate from public stockyards 
without special federal certification, the 
Department of Agriculture has revealed. 

Federal regulations relating to the eradi- 
cation of the swine diease, vesicular exan- 
thema, required special certification before 
such swine could be shipped interstate. The 
restriction worked undue hardship in han- 
dling swine at yards and reduced prices that 
buyers could pay, USDA said. 

Now, only swine fed cooked garbage and 
moved interstate from non-approved yards 
will require federal certification, according 
to USDA. The certificate is a statement 
signed by an approved inspector showing 
that the swine have not been fed raw gar- 
bage and have not been exposed to vesicular 
exanthema. 
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Many of your customers are buy- 
ing animal health products some- 
where else. Why shouldn’t they 
buy them where they buy their 
feeds—from you? These sales and 
Extra Prorits can be yours! 

Dr. Hess “Farm-aceuticals” are 
made by the makers of NFZ Mix, 
the Dr. Hess nitrofurazone prod- 
uct. You know the faith farmers 
have in its ability to whip “‘coxy.” 
They have the same confidence in 
the entire Dr. Hess line of animal 
and poultry health products. 

Many of your customers are al- 
ready Dr. Hess customers, New 
ones are being added constantly 
through extensive national and re- 
gional advertising, month after 
month, in the leading farm papers. 

Your Dr. Hess salesman will help 
you set up “headquarters” for Dr. 
Hess Farm-aceuticals . . . help you 
get started quickly toward the 
ExTRA PROFITS you may now be 
missing. Animated displays, coun- 
ter cards, streamers, banners and 
plenty of promotional material of 
all kinds, plus powerful advertis- 
ing in the publications listed be- 
low, all team up to help you get 
this plus business. Send today for 
full details! Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Advertised Regularly in 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN @ FARM 
QUARTERLY @ PACIFIC POULTRYMAN 
CAPPER'S FARMER ® SHEEPMAN ® POULTRY 
TRIBUNE PRAIRIE FARMER AMERICAN 
POULTRY JOURNAL ® PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER ® BETTER FARMING METHODS 
WALLACE'S FARMER ® HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING @ SHEEP BREEDER 
AMERICAN FARM YOUTH @® NATIONAL 
FUTURE FARMER @® NATIONAL 4-H NEWS 


There’s a big demand 
for these DR. HESS 


FARM - aceutical 


POULTRY 
NICOZINE—for worms 


$1X—henhouse spray 
SQX—for cholera 


Powdered Louse Killer “ 


POULTRY INHALANT—for colds 


CORYZA TABLETS—for colds 


CATTLE 


PTZ POWDER—for worms 


SWINE 
DRYCIDE—for lice 
HOGOYL-—for lice 

and mange 
PTZ—for worms 


CATTLE GRUB KILLER 
MASTITIS OINTMENT 
SCREW WORM KILLER 
SKP—for calf scours 


UDDER OINTMENT 


NECRONO-—for necro, black scours 


PIG-PLANTS—baby pig saver 


PTZ—for worms 
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Sept. 16-23. Warm air on the Pacific 
slope increases in volume and presses east 
toward South Dakota, Nebraska, and the 
upper Great Lakes. Where this warm air 
moves over cooler air still over the Great 
Plains, there will be rain and storm, mainly 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Texas, and 
northward toward North and South Dakota, 
and eastern Montana. The Mississippi valley 
will be mostly dry. Cool air in increasing 
amounts reaches the Atlantic slope. There 
it meets much warmer air, and storms along 


shellbuilder 


Going down to the bottom of Galveston Bay digging for oyster shell. 
Modern machinery manned by experienced men is in use at every step 
of the Shelibuilder operation to assure you of a top quality product 
when you ask your feed dealer for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 


the Atlantic seaboard are probable, together 
with heavy rain. 

Sept. 24-30. Warm air reasserts itself to- 
ward New England, and cool air advancing 
on the Atlantic slope is checked, and moves 
back to the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
valley. Rains on the seaboard slacken, but 
showery weather continues over this region 
and also in the upper and middle Great 
Lakes area; also in the east Gulf of Mexico 
area. It will be warm to hot in California, 
where tropical air is still blowing with only 


slightly diminished force. Dry weather will 
prevail over the eastern slope of the Rocky 
mountains and showery area to the west 
and north, 


Oct. 1-7. Cool, dry air presses south over 
the Great Plains well into Texas. To the 
east of it, over the Mississippi valley and 
much of the Atlantic slope, but excluding 
the northern Appalachian region, the weath- 
er will be warm and rainy, getting warmer. 
It will be moderately warm over the Pacific 
Northwest with scattered rains. Frosts are 
likely as far south as Nebraska and Iowa. 


Oct. 8-15. Warmer and wetter air from 
the Guf of Mexico covers nearly all the 
eastern portions of the country. Rains and 
showers will be widespread. It will be un- 
seasonably warm over Texas and much of 
California. Small amounts of cold aid will 
blow over the higher regions of Montana 
and Idaho with frost and possibly snow. 
Most of the Rocky mountain area will be 
cool with slackening rains. 


New York Building Is 
Purchased by Grace 


Purchase: of Manhattan’s 24-story Cotton 
Exchange building has been announced by 
W. R. Grace & Co., New York City. The 
firm’s headquarters is located just across 
the street from the exchange structure. 


Grace plans to move several of its de- 
partments from other buildings into its new- 
ly-acquired property. More than $200,000 
has been spent on improvements to the 
structure in recent months. 


is as 
important 
for high 


quality egg 
production as 
anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


COMPANY 
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Egg Prices Level 


Mid-July Price Above 1952’s 


@ Indications of a leveling off of prices 
for farmers’ eggs to correspond to prices 
paid during the comparable period in 1952 
have been voiced by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers’ mid-July average price for eggs 
was 47.7 cents, or less than five cents above 
the July, 1952, price of 43.3 cents per 
dozen. The drop contrasted sharply with 
the previous six months, when 1953 prices 
were generally 10 to 12 cents higher than 
in the corresponding months of 1952, US- 
DA has said. 

Egg production during the rest of 1953 
probably will exceed that of 1952, USDA 
reports indicate. During the spring, USDA 
noted, the opposite was true, though the 
reduction in amount was small. 

Rises in egg prices during the rest of the 
year are not expected to be large, USDA 
said. 

“With 1953 mid-July prices received by 
farmers averaging less than five cents above 
1952, the monthly prices during the rest 
of 1953 are likely to be fairly close to the 
corresponding 1952 figures,” the USDA 
report said. 

During the remainder of 1953 and into 
1954, USDA estimated that the number 
of layers on farms will be about the same 
as a year earlier. If current trends continue, 
however, the rate of lay of these birds will 
increase about three per cent over the same 
period in 1952, USDA noted. 

“It is significant that the great gains in 
annual egg production result from increases 
in the rate of lay in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year,” the USDA report 
said. “This has evened out the supply 
through the year, tending to reduce seasonal 
price fluctuations and the incentive for shell 
egg storage.” 

Figures representing estimates of number 
of chickens being raised as laying flock re- 
placements this year indicate little change 
from estimates of a year ago. 

Last year, farmers raised 617 million 
birds, while this year’s estimate is near 615 
million. Last year’s figure was the third low- 
est since 1937, 

The drop in replacement numbers being 
raised 1s not too significant, however, US- 
DA cautioned. Farmers are now saving 
more pullets as layers from each 100 chick- 
ens they raise, the department said. As a 
result, they get much greater egg production 
per pullet, and the egg production potential 
of the 1953 flock is far beyond what would 
be indicated by comparing the 1953 num- 
ber with the historical record. 

Sexing of chickens has added to this de- 
crease in number of chickens raised, USDA 
explained. Many commercial egg producers 
raise only pullets, which practically doubles 
the number of potential layers such pro- 
ducers save per 100 chickens they raise. 

The steady increase in egg production 
per bird is also a factor in the comparison 
of records, USDA added. In 1952, the 
number of eggs produced per hen and pul- 
let on farms Jan. 1 was 145, compared with 
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about 114 only 10 years earlier. 

Current information indicates the size of 
the Jan. 1, 1954, potential laying flock will 
be the same or a little larger than the cur- 
rent crop. If the number of chickens raised 
next year stabilizes at the 1952 and 1953 
levels, the seasonal distribution of the 1954 
egg production should be similar to that 
expected this year, with record fall output 
following a relatively small springtime pro- 
duction. 


Report Discovery of 
New Plant ‘Hormone’ 


A powerful new substance — tentatively 
dubbed a plant “hormone” — helps plants 
to grow normally, two members of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences 
have reported. R. H. Roberts and B. E. 
Struckmeyer, both of the University of 
Wisconsin, claimed that the hormone regu- 
lates some tumor-like growths in plants. 

The hormone also will “inhibit the in- 
jurious effects” of 2, 4-D, the scientists re- 
ported. Biggest handicap to wide use of the 
hormone is that it is not water-soluble. 


40-500 BUSHELS PER HOUR 


with the STRONG-SCOTT feeder & magnetic separator 


Two machines in one, this unit is designed especially for use 
in connection with feed grinders. Adjustable rotary feeder 
assures an even, steady flow to the grinding mill, at a rate 
ranging from 40 to 500 bushels per hour. Aluminum and steel 
construction—Equipped with permanent magnet—approved 
by Mill Mutuals. 


“OTT 


FB-9 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me Free Information on the 
Strong-Scott Feeder & Magnetic Separator. 


A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis., Phone Blackhawk 8316 
Hugh A. French, 920 No. Snodgrass St., Taylorville, Ill, Phone 3624 


‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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Technical Sergeant 
Robert 8. Kennemore, (SMC 
Medal of Honor 


Under His Foot, the Live Grenade 


j MACHINE GUN belonged to E Company, 
Second Battalion, Seventh Marines. It was un- 
der the command of Technical Sergeant Robert 
Sidney Kennemore. 


fanatical Red masses were swamp- 
i ing Marine defense positions north 


= of Yudam-ni. 


Fighting was close and desper- 
ate. Fifteen yards in front of the gun, a Red 
soldier raised his body briefly and sent a gre- 
nade into the air. It landed squarely among the 
crew. In a split second, Sergeant Kennemore 
had covered it with his foot. 


There was a violent, muffled explosion, but 
not a man was hurt. Not a man except Sergeant 
Kennemore. He had given both his legs to save 


It was busy. For on this November night 


his comrades’ lives. 


“When I was on active duty,” says Sergeant 
Kennemore, “I sometimes wondered if people 
back home cared as much about stopping Reds 
as we did. Now that I’m a civilian, I know they 
do. And one proof is that so many of my neigh- 
bors are investing in E Bonds for our country’s 
defense. Believe me, I know how important that 
defense is. So I’m investing, too, just as I hope 
you are!” 

* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. And aver- 
age 3% interest, compounded semiannually when held 
to maturity. Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically 
go on earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. To- 
day, start investing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan; you can sign up to 
save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with 


U. S. Defense Bonds! 


Published as a Public Service by The Feed Bag 
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Approve $195 Million 
To Aid Conservation 


Congress has allocated 195 million dollars 
for the 1954 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and USDA specialists currently are 
planning how the sum will be used. In gen- 
eral, funds will be divided among the states 
following a formula similar to those of pre- 
vious years. 

Congressional leaders stressed their be- 
lief that the national plan should encourage 
permanent and semi-permanent practices, 
but should not be limited strictly to such 
practices. Federal funds are to be spent only 
to aid in the completion of projects which 
would not be carried on privately. 

While congress has approved grants of up 
to $1,500 to assist individual farmers, US- 
DA specialists have indicated that “the 
average will be far less than this amount.” 


Plan to Dispose of 
Much CCC-Held Seed 


Secretary Benson has given impetus to a 
Department of Agriculture program de- 
signed to market mountainous quantities of 
hay, pasture, and range grass seeds owned 
by Commodity Credit Corp. The long-range 
plan, according to USDA officials, is de- 
signed to “relieve the industry of the sur- 
pluses which are now hanging over its head 
and adversely affecting future markets.” 

Here are the principal provisions of he 
seed disposal program: 

1) Continue present prices for seeds ex- 
cept ladino until next June 30. Cut the 
ladino price to 65 cents a pound on Nov. 1. 

2) Offer for domestic sale up to hal 
of all seeds on hand next May 1 except la- 
dino, tall fescue, and birdsfoot trefoil. 

3) Check the quality of all CCC-held 
stocks every six months. If they fall below 
standard, sell them for feed purposes. 

The department specifically pointed out 
that winter cover crop seeds are not included 
in the disposal program. 


THE FEED BAG 


“Don't know what we'd do without you, 
but we're going to give it a try.” 


CARTOON BY HAWVER 
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Would you like 


customers like this 


one with 250 milkers* 


*name on request. 


feed? 


Use new, improved Ultra-Life Livestock 
Supplement to manufacture better feeds 
Ultra-Life Livestock Service to make 


better-satisfied customers. 


Write For De 


\ 
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2 
NE 
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Murphy Promotes T wo 
To Vice Presidents 


Two new vice presidents have been elect- 
ed by Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., President James H. Murphy has an- 
nounced. Dr. Robert R. Spitzer has been 


DR. ROBERT R. SPITZER 


designated vice president in charge of nu- 
trition and Thomas C. Burchard, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising. 

The new nutrition officer is a University 
of Wisconsin graduate and has directed Mur- 
phy research for six years. He serves as 


THOMAS C. BURCHARD 


education committee chairman of the Ameri- 
Feed Manufacturers association’s nutrition 
council. 

The new advertising vice president has 
headed Murphy's promotional activities for 
more than 20 years. During World War II, 
the University of Wisconsin graduate served 
as an army major. 


Custom Mix 


It was a nice summer while it lasted. By the time you read this, Labor Dav 
will have come and gone and with it one of the fastest summer periods on 
record. We certainly hate to see summer go but, after all, the fall months 
offer plenty of fine climate and scenery. 


Many were fortunate to have generous time off during the hot months. 
Last month we related how Charles L. Davidson had returned from a California 
vacation. This month we show him below arriving at Miami's International 
airport on a combined business and pleasure trip. Left to right are Tom 
Fischer, mayor pro-tem of Miami Beach, who extended his official welcome; 
Mr. Davidson, who is mayor in his own right at Lithonia, Ga.; Mrs. Herman 
Talmadge and Gov. Talmadge of Georgia; and Mrs. Davidson. In the front 
row are Gov. Talmadge’s two sons, Gene and Bobby. Both Mr. Davidson 
and Gov. Talmadge are “city farmers.” The governor raises both poultry and 
livestock and during the Florida trip he and Mr. Davidson visited a number 
of large farming operations. 


If you get a chance to hear Prof. J. G. Hays, dairy extension specialist at 
Michigan State College, give his famous talk on the structure of a cow, do 
not miss it. Prof. Hays appeared at the banquet at the Wisconsin nutrition 
school Aug. 17 and kept his audiences in stitches. He is a full-time professor 
but travels around to give his humorous lecture on how cows should be built. 
All the money he receives goes into a scholarship fund at Michigan State to 
help needy students. The fund is named in honor of one of Prof. Hays’ sons 
who did not come back from World War II. 


O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, is an accomplished 
yachtsman. He was declared champion of the Comet class in the recent 60th 
annual Inter-Lake Yachting association regatta at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. He was 
also awarded the Parson trophy, which 
is given each year by the the associa- 
tion to the yachtsman who has done 
the outstanding job of promoting 
yachting and good sportsmanship. 

Herman Everson, feed dealer at 
Stanley, Wis., and a former director 
of the Central Retail Feed association, 
recently had a light heart attack and 
is now recuperating. John Mecking, 
president, J-M Trading Corp., Chi- 
cago, returned late in July from a 
month’s trip to the continent of 
Europe to check on peat production. 
Mr. Mecking’s firm is a major import- 

. er of German peat. 

What is reported as the first boat load of burlap from Pakistan was re- 
ceived by Chase Bag Co. recently at New Orleans. It will be processed at 
the Chase plant in that city. When present building plans are completed, 
the burlap industry of Pakistan will be producing 300 million yards of burlap. 
Shown here are a group which welcomed the shipment at New Orleans. 
Left to right are C. W. Arning, consul general of Great Britain; J. D. Kriel, 
U. S. Gulf manager for Funch, Edye & Co., Inc.; Capt. A. S. Bain of the 
S. S. Mahseer, which hauled the shipment; and J. H. Counce, manager for 
Chase in New Orleans. 


L. O. Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is back on the job after 
having an operation and spending two weeks in the hospital: Earl Warner Sr., 
Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, recently spent 10 days in the hospital 
under observation. 


Charles C. Dawe, president, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, is back at 
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his desk after a three-month European trip 
during which he worked with the firm’s 
continental distributors and surveyed poten- 
tials. He visited England, Morocco, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. Mr. Dawe sees a large 


— Cornell 


(Continued from page 30) 


of Nutrition on Sexual Development of 
Young Dairy Animals.” 

Dr. Turk will serve as leader of the sec- 
ond morning discussion. The morning meet- 
ing will be closed by Mr. Norris, speaking 
on “The Problems of Unidentified Vita- 
mins.” 

The afternoon meeting will begin with an 
address by Dr. Singsen, who will speak on 
“Encephalomalacia and the Vitamin E Re- 
quirements of Chickens.” Following an add- 
ress by L. S. Jensen of the poultry husband- 
ry department entitled “Vitamin E, Niacin, 
and Grass Juice in Turkey Hen Nutrition,” 
Dr. Scott will again lead the group in dis- 
cussion. 

The last half of the final session will be- 
gin with a talk by Dr. Keener on “The 
Effects of the Level of Calcium on the 
Digestibility of Other Nutrients.” P. P. 
Levine, veterinary college, will deliver the 
final address on “The Use and Abuse of 
Medicants in Feeds.” Discussion will follow 
led by Dr. Norris. 

Registration fee for the two-day con’ 
clave is $5. Reservations should be made 
directly with the Hotel Statler. 


Chicago Exchange Is 
Host to Educators 


Twenty-seven states were represented by 
educators who traveled to Chicago Sept. 
10-11 to attend the sixth agricultural sym- 
posium sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The meetings are designed to ac- 
quaint educators with the principles and 
methods of free marketing. 

Speakers included President James A. 
McCain of Kansas State College; J. M. Mehl, 
commodity exchange administrator; Prof. 
L. J. Norton of Illinois; and Fred W. Lake, 
head of Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. 


NEW FEED LAW 
The state of New Hampshire will inau- 
gurate a new feed law on Jan. 1. The meas- 
ure is based on recommendations of the 
Association of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials and the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association. 
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potential in Europe for mill machinery, feed 
ingredients, and fortification products since 
there is a high interest in scientific feeding 
in that area. 

Whitney H. Eastman, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and gen- 


eral manager of the firm’s feed division, has 
been elected to the national executive board 
of the Boy Scouts of America. He has been 
a leader in the Scout movement for many 
years. 

Are you aware that the mint makes it 
first but the hard job is to make it last? 


@ PIONEER RED COMB MILLS, INC., 
Marshall, Mo., has installed a new Blue 
Streak cob crusher. 
JOINS KASCO 

John H. Skinner Jr. has been named a 
western Ohio division sales manager for 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, the firm has an- 
nounced. He previously was associated with 


Dailey Mills, Inc., Olean, N. Y. 


Here's a great new start-to-finish feeding pro- 
gram that will mean more volume, more tonnage, 
more profit to you, more profit per hog for your 


customers. 


It's Sargent’s 220 SPECIAL ...a 


4-speed feeding plan that builds 220 lb. hogs 
faster. Your customers will like the lower feeding 


costs, shorter feeding periods . 


. . BIGGER hog 


profits. And you'll really boost tonnage! Get in 
on the 220 SPECIAL now. 


@ Write for details on our 
attractive dealer set-up 


SARGENT & COMPAN 


Monmouth, Ill. 
Waverly, Mo. 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Algona, lowa 
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Turkey Marketing to 
Be Orderly, Report 


Marketing 1953 turkeys at “satisfactory 
prices” this fall appears to present no un- 
usual problems, according to Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s turkey industry advi- 
sory committee. The group reported that 
average prices received by turkeymen this 
autumn should be equal to or slightly higher 
than last year’s. 

Current marketing figures show that 100 
million fewer pounds of turkey will be sold 
this fall, as compared with 1952 figures. 
This represents a 12 per cent decrease. 

Factors which have affected predictions 
concerning turkey marketing this year in- 
clude: 

1) Many large-type turkeys were market- 
ed for the first time this year at lighter 
weights as fryer-roasters. 

2) Late-hatched poults increased percent- 
age-wise this year, which will delay their 
marketing until next year. 

3) New processing methods are making 
possible the marketing of mature birds at 
lighter weights. 


Better Management of 
Swine Is Encouraged 


Hog farmers across the nation have been 
given 15 sound management recommenda- 
tions by the nutrition council of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association. Council 
Chairman Dr. Victor Heiman of Kasco 
Mills, Inc., reported that the suggestions are 
based on “a long, intensive study of all 
available research data” issued by colleges, 
experiment stations, the federal government, 
and industry. 

AFMA’s nutrition group, representing re- 
search departments of 61 feed manufac- 
turers, has been working on the swine rec- 


Coming Events 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Tex. Sept. 20-22 


Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Galvez, Galveston 
Sept. 20-22 


California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence, Yosemite National Park, 
Sept. 24-25 


Virginia State Feed Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond 
Oct. 14 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.........Oct. 14-15 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo............. Nov. 5-6 


Animal Nutrition Conference, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
Nov. 11-12 


Florida Nutrition Conference, Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville 
Nov. 12-13 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springfield ................. Nov. 17-20 


1954 
Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
Jan. 18-19 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Deal- 
ers Association, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan 

Feb. 10-11 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati ............ March 10 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Paxton, Omaha 
April 26-27 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Broadview, Wichita 
April 30-May 1 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago May 5-7 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 7-8 

Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 


sociation, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick .......... June 7-8 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Commodore Hotel, New 
June 14-15 


ommendations for more than a year. Pre- 
viously, AFMA had issued management tips 
for laying flocks, dairy calves, and chicks 
and broilers. 

Copies of the recommendations may be 
obtained by writing AFMA at 53 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago 4. 


Record Milk Output 


January-June Production Highest 


@ Milk production during the first half of 
1953 totaled a record 63.2 billion pounds, 
just above the previous high of 62.9 billions 
reached during the same months in 1945, 
the Department of Agriculture has revealed. 

The record figure was achieved principal- 
ly during the first four months of this year, 
when 38.2 billion pounds flowed from the 
nation’s dairy herds. Increase in the num- 
ber of cows kept by farmers, plus an in- 
creasing rate of production per cow, was 
accredited with responsibility for the new 
peak high. 

Although the rate of production per cow 
has declined more than seasonally since the 
1953 high point of early June, the figure as 
of July 1 was still higher than a year ago, 
USDA reported, 

If production of milk in the remainder 
of 1953 continues at the June annual rate 
of 116 billion pounds, output for the year 


ee 


as a whole would be more than 118 billion 
pounds, the third largest production on 
record, USDA noted. In only two years 
has milk production exceeded that figure. 
In 1942 U. S. herds produced 118.5 billion 
and in 1945, 119.8 billion. 

At the same time, USDA announced that 
the number of milk cows in the United 
States increased 2.6 per cent in the 12 
months ending June, 1953. Most of the in- 
crease came during the last six months of 
1952, with the number of heifers two years 
and older in three per cent greater numbers 
as of Jan. 1, 1953, than a year previous to 
that time. 

USDA attributed the lowered return from 
beef farming as a major factor in the up- 
swing in the number of dairy cattle. De- 
partment officials also noted that lower val- 
ues for cull milk cows were accompanied by 
lower culling rates in dairy herds. 


Lower prices for satisfactory milk cows 
may have permitted an expansion in some 
herds that was not feasible under the con- 
siderably higher prices of other years, US- 
DA said. 

Total dairy cows in the United States now 
stand at 22.1 million compared with 23.2 
million in 1938. The peak period was 1945 
when United States herds totaled 25.6 mil- 
lion head. 


In the past 15 years, increases in dairy 
cattle have occurred in California and the 
southern states east of the Mississippi river, 
while numbers have been maintained from 
Wisconsin through the eastern Atlantic 
states. 

Decreases in cattle numbers have been 
registered in the New England area as well 
as through the Corn Belt to the Rocky 
mountains. 

For the west north central states, USDA 
noted, the June, 1953, figure of 5.1 mil- 
lion head was about one million under the 
1938 total and 1.6 million below the 1943 
peak. This decrease reflects the decreased 
demand for butter and favorable alternative 
farming opportunities in that section, US- 
DA said. 


OFFER CANCELED 
An offer by Commodity Credit Corp. to 


sell certain seeds for export on a negotiated 
price basis has been canceled, USDA has 
revealed. More than 23 million pounds of 
the seeds were purchased by CCC under the 
price support program. Bids made for the 
seeds were considered unacceptable. 
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Peavey Heffelfinger 
New FHP President 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger has been elected 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis, the firm has announced. He succeeds 
the late F. B. Wells. Replacing Peavey Hef- 
felfinger as executive vice president is 
George W. P. Heffelfinger, brother of the 
new president. 

A third brother, Totton, recently was 
re-elected president of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis. 

- Peavey Heffelfinger, the new president, 
has long been active in industry and civic 


F. PEAVEY HEF; ELFINGER 


affairs. Currently, he is a director of the 
Great Northern Railway and the Northwest- 
ern National bank, Minneapolis. Mr. Heffel- 
finger is a past president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association and the 
Northwest Country Elevator association. 
During World War II, he was a member of 
the war production board. 

George Heffelfinger is a director of Min- 
neapolis’ First National bank and of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. He also is presi- 
dent. of Omaha Elevator Co., Omaha, and 
National Grain Co. of Canada. 


Nearly 200 Present 
At Amburgo School 


Nearly 200 persons attended its annual 
nutrition school, held Aug. 26-28 at Doyles- 
town, Pa., according to the Amburgo Co. 
of Philadelphia. Included were men from 
Israel and Italy. 

Speakers at the three-day conference in- 
cluded Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A & M 
College; Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. 
Eshelman and Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. 
Stacy Randle, New Jersey feed control offi- 
cial; and Dr. Kenneth L. Turk of Cornell 


University. 


@ MOSES BROS., Eaton, N. Y., has in- 
stalled new eqgiupment, including a Blue 
Streak mill, hay chopper, and mixer. 
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MILK REPLACEMENT 


~Welps keep my hetd 
a paying basis!" 


says Howard Schuler, Elkhart Lake, Wis. SS 


BIGGER CALVES 


keep my ona paying basis, My. first’ Calf-Kit calves dre 


a fine herd of big high-producing cows.” — 


CALF-KIT’S proven results assure profitable 


repeat sales... year after year 


Car is a steady seller . . . a sales booster that brings old cus- 
tomers back for more because it’s a safe, dependable milk replace- 
ment of proven performance. Thousands of dairymen have come to 
know Calf-Kit as the modern, low-cost way of raising better calves. 
Many leading herds today had a Calf-Kit start. 

That’s why Calf-Kit means extra business, extra profits for you. 
It replaces milk safely in regular calf-raising programs — is fed like 
milk along with calf meal and pellets. Calf-Kit raises better calves 
because it contains 98% milk nutrients from whey products. . . sup- 
plies the Whey Factor for added grow power . . . is fully fortified 
with antibiotics and vitamins A and D. Calf-Kit gives guaranteed 
results — backed by the World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products. 
Write Appleton, Wis., for the name of your nearest distributor. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WIS. ° SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


ACEME 


“Calf- ives calves the right start for bigger frames and earlier 
breeding, says Mr. Schuler. “This plus the milk if taves, helps 
. 
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With LEGUMES 
Noculate Wit 


© 


|| 


Look over the things you sell to farmers. What other 
product can give growers such a high-yield, high-dollar 
return, for such a few cents per acre? How many other 
products do you sell—on which you cannot lose money? 
NITRAGIN inoculants are preferred by farmers because 
results show that NITRAGIN helps increase seed and 
feed quantity and quality. That’s why NITRAGIN is 
such a steady seed trade item. And, NITRAGIN’S pro- 
gressive sales promotion helps you increase your “take- 
home” profit from added sales of the inoculant in the 


-colored can. 
> NO OTHER INOCULANT 


SELLS SO EASILY TO 
SO MANY FARMERS 


NITRAGIN, the first com- 
mercial inoculant, also pio- 
neered in strain improve- 
ment and this has built up a 
tremendous grower prefer- 
ence for you to cash in on. 
No other inoculant is so well- 
known and so well-received 
by so many farmers. 


For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 


— 


SHOW FARMERS WHAT ~ 
NITRAGIN GUARANTEES SS 


Every NITRAGIN can carries a warranty which lists 
and guarantees the number of billions of these 
superior strains of legume bacteria which were 
packed in each orange-colored can. This helps you 
sell more NITRAGIN. 


Convenient Warehouse Stocks Near You 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc. 


3207 W. Custer Ave. * Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
Export by: Dummann World Trade Co., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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GROWING CRUMBLES 
"Growth Power Packed" 
Clean—Dustless— Just Right Size 


—o— 


100 LBS. NET 


WHER BACKED 


WISCONSIN 


Costs less than other 
comparable rations. 


Better texture, less waste. 
Higher feed efficiency 
gives greater gain per 
pound of feed. 


Grows Larger, 
Earlier-Laying 
Pullets 


Packed in usable plain white or colorful 
dress print bags 


Coupons for Quality Premiums in every sack 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Wausau Since 1883 Wisconsin 


Qou't NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES 


BUT IF A CHOKE OCCURS 
EXAMINE HEAD PULLEY IMMEDIATELY 


Several recent fires have occurred 
from failure to do so. | 


If too hot for hand cool with water 
or CTC or CO, extinguisher fluid. 


IF BELT IS SMOKING FLOOD IT. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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— Washington Millwheel 
. (Continued from page 21) 


dous if we can get it to the table with the natural flavor and 
taste intact. 


SOVIET-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP 


Russia is not sure which way to turn in Germany. George 
Malenkov’s benevolent gestures toward east and west Germany 
concerning cancellation of reparation, release of German war 
prisoners, and her offer to negotiate for an all-German govern- 
ment, has us guessing just what trick he has up his sleeve this 
time. The distribution of food parcels to east German citizens 
may have prompted Malenkov to try and counteract our actions 
with promises. That isn’t too difficult to understand when we 
consider the way Russia usually operates. Sending food parcels 
into east Germany has put Russia on the spot. She has tried to 
sell the world on the idea that the people under her control are 
very happy and carefree individuals. With this in mind, she had 
to proceed cautiously in preventing the distribution of this food; 
otherwise the adverse publicity would make a bad situation even 
worse. Russia launched a big campaign trying to convince the 
east Germans that they should not humble themselves in accepting 
this food when they had enough already. But a real dilemma 
existed. It simply did not make sense to the hungry people to be 
told that they ought not to accept free food. The result was a 
great exodus to accept these free parcels. Russia employed every 
tactic she thought she could get away with to prevent this. Reports 
that the food was poisoned were widely circulated, but the people 
apparently didn’t believe this as they came back for more. As a 
matter of fact, this report turned out to be a greater blunder than 
Russia realized. 

A short time after this report had been circulated, one Com- 
munist writer said that the east German citizens were accepting 
these parcels to give to the starving west Germans. This account 
was set forth in glowing details, together with information that 
was supposedly gathered from some on-the-spot interviews con- 
ducted while the east Germans were taking their gifts to the west 
Germans. It probably later was discovered somewhere in the 
Russian chain of command that this article was not exactly timely, 
in that warnings were given shortly before that the food was 
poisoned. In any event, as far as I know, there were no further 
articles on this subject. 

It is interesting to note that Russia’s promises to Germany had 
no particular bombshell effect. Any claim of humanitarian policies 
has stemmed from Russia herself or other Communist sympathizers. 
More and more, the rest of the world is realizing that such prom- 
ises have no moral significance, and little, if any, reliance can be 
placed upon them. 


GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 


The United States Department of Agriculture is continuing its 
plan of having CCC grant loans for construction of grain bins. In 
addition, elevator operators who expand their facilities or build 
new storage space will have assurance of occupancy guaranty. At 
present, there is an acute shortage of facilities for storing grain, 
and a very recent amendment to the internal revenue code should 
provide an inducement for taxpayers to construct new grain-storage 
facilities. The cost of any new construction or adaptation between 
Dec. 31, 1952, and Jan. 1, 1957, may be deducted over a period 
of 60 months. Prior to this amendment, the cost of construction 
could only be recovered through a deduction for depreciation taken 
over the period of the useful life of such construction. Generally 
this was a good deal longer than 60 months, and the new amend- 
ment represents a considerable tax saving to anyone contemplating 


new construction or adapting existing construction to the storage 
of grain. 


THE RECORD OF THE FIRST SESSION 


Since the adjournment of congress, a great many articles have 
been published detailing the achievements or alleged deficiencies 
of this first session. 

Most important of all these were the two bills which definitely 
defined the ownership and leasing procedure for underwater oil, 
gas, and sulphur development along our coasts. These bills gave a 
clear title to the adjoining states to a narrow belt (generally three 
miles) along their shores, while reserving to the federal govern- 
ment all minerals beyond that line. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED BAGS 
SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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VIBRIOSIS WORK 


A continuous research program into the 
problem of vibriosis in sheep is being car- 
ried on in the five-state area of Wyoming, 
‘Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Colorado. Spon- 
sored by the National Wool Growers asso- 
ciation, the research is now two years ad- 
vanced. 


Test Aureomycin for 
Lambs at Wyoming 


No concrete recommendations can be 
made as yet on feeding aureomycin to lambs, 
according to the University of Wyoming. 
A team of experimenters at the school said 
that further study is needed on the ratio 
of roughage to concentrate in the ration, as 
well as on the level of aureomycin to be 
added. 


The researchers recently completed a 


series of feeding trials to learn the advan- 
tages of feeding an antibiotic to lambs. Five 
hundred lambs were utilized in the research. 


Don’t Flood Market 
With Lambs: Benson 


Sheep raisers who consider the long-range 
situation carefully will not rush all their 
lambs to market immediately, according to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. He noted 
that the “overall situation does not justify 
excessive marketings at this time.” 

During the first seven months of 1953, 
lamb slaughter averaged 18 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. In August, too, the slaughter rate 
outpaced 1952's. 

Although lamb prices are down this year 
from 1952 levels, the decline is less sharp 
than that in beef animals, USDA declared. 


From Low Fluorine 


% A Prime Source. 


single source of phosphorus. 


wire or call. 


GUARANTEED 14% PHOSPHORUS 


High Availabilty Inorganic Phosphorvs 


Comparison charts will. convince of its desirability as a 


Cost Factor Most 


SHELL CORP. 


P. 0. Box 784 Houston I, Tex. Phone OR-9441 


AFMA Director 


SYLVESTER J. MEYERS 


President Sylvester J. Meyers of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, has been elect- 
ed a director of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, Board Chairman J. D. 
Sykes has announced. Mr. Meyers will fill 
the unexpired term of the late Wirt D. 
Walker, who died last month. 

Mr. Meyers also is president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Long active in the 
feed and grain industry, he joined Arcady 
in 1921 and became a vice president of the 
firm in 1942. In 1945, Mr. Meyers was 
elected a director of Arcady. 


Rice Hulls Approved 
In Cattle Rations 


Rice hulls can be substituted satisfactorily 
for part of the roughage in cattle rations, 
according to two University of Arkansas 
scientists. Drs. P. R. Noland and J. H. 
Gainer recently concluded tests which 
showed that rice hulls can be substituted for 
prairie hay up to a 15 per cent level. 

Steers fed rice hulls at five and 15 per 
cent levels showed only slightly lower gains 
than the animals on all-hay rations. When 
hulls were substituted for half the hay, how- 
ever, daily gains fell well below those of the 
control animals. 

Some of the steers were fed hulls fine 
enough to clear a 16-mesh screen. Others 
got hulls which cleared a 40-mesh screen. 
No appreciable difference in rate of gain 
resulted, according to the Arkansas re- 
searchers. 

GARVAN WINNER 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
been awarded the 1954 Garvan medal of 
the American Chemical society. The cita- 
tion which accompanied the award recog: 
nized Dr. Sullivan’s “distinguished service 
to chemistry.” 
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Fur Farming Subject 
Of The Blue Book 


The new 1954 edition of The Blue Book 
of Fur Farming currently is being printed 
by Editorial Service Co., Inc., Milwaukee, 
which also publishes THE FEED BAG. 
Similar in format to THE FEED BAG 
RED BOOK, this publication reaches every 
one of the nation’s 8,000 mink ranches. 

Subjects covered by the comprehensive 
volume include types of mink, nutrition and 
feeding, housing and equipment, breeding, 
and many others. The Blue Book sells for 
$1 per copy and may be ordered by writing 
Editorial Service Co., Inc., 1712-F W. St. 
Paul, Milwaukee 3. 


Amend Feed Labeling 
Law in California 


An addition to the California agriculture 
code affecting feed manufacturers has been 
made by the state legislature, V. O. Wolcott, 
chief of the bureau of field crops, has re- 
vealed. Effective Sept. 9, the addition to 
the code reads as follows: 

“Any commercial feeding stuff contain- 
ing a substance which is toxic or poisonous 
if consumed in quantities greater than rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer shall be so 
labeled that the user will be warned of the 
toxic or poisonous effects resulting from 
feeding such excess quantity.” 


CAROLINA APPOINTEE 
John L. Reitzel has been named North 
Carolina’s assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture, the state has announced. A former 
county agent, he succeeds A. H. Harris. 


Approve Green Corn 
As a Starter Feed 


Chopped green corn is a sound starter 
feed for feeder cattle, according to H. G. 
Russell of the University of Illinois. He sug- 
gested that the corn be cut with an ensilage 
cutter or field chopper and be fed with a 
pound of protein supplement per steer daily. 

Large “plain” cattle can be started on 
green corn, then switched to corn silage and 
fed this ration up to 40 to 60 days before 
grading, Mr. Russell said. At the 40-day 
or 60-day mark, he noted, grain feeding 
should begin. 


Montana Farm Fires 
Extremely Costly 


Rural fires did $100,000 damage in the 
state of Montana during August, the state’s 
rural fire-fighting organization has reported. 
Total rural fire loss up to Sept. 1 was more 
than a million dollars. 

One man was killed by fire during Au- 
gust, while 15 rural buildings were destroyed 
and several animals killed. Lightning was 
listed as the probable cause for the majority 
of the blazes. 


Rayon Said Popular 
As Feed Sack Goods 


Rayon feed sacks are increasing in popu- 
larityy according to American Viscose Corp., 
New: York City, which produces rayon fiber. 
The firm noted that-both Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, and Chase Bag Co., Chicago, 
are producing rayon bags. 

The man-made fiber, according to Ameri- 
can Viscose, makes bags which are easy to 
handle in filling, stacking, and shipping. 
The bags also are excellent for re-use by 
homemakers, the company stated. 

For a leaflet on the re-use value of rayon 
bags, circle Reader Service No. 25. 


Poultry Breeders to 
Convene at St. Paul 


Hatcherymen and breeders from through- 
out the central states will travel to St. Paul, 
Minn., Sept. 21-22 for the second midwest 
poultry breeders’ conference, according to 
J. O. Christianson of the University of Min- 
nesota, host school for the event. 

Many feed dealers are expected to attend 
the two-day session also, meeting officials 
said. Prof. Robert Shoffner of Minnesota 
is in general charge of the conference. 


The first meeting in the series was held 
last fall at Iowa State College. Information 
on this year’s session may be obtained from 
the short courses office, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 1. 


HERE’S WHY 
THEY’RE YOUR 


Please send us complete information about 


the Bryant Series-Sixty Crusher-Feeder. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 
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(SERIES SIXTY) EAR CORN 
CRUSHER FEEDERS 


Features the finest crushing action available on today's marke 
Handles husky corn without danger of husks wrapping on t 


“Capacities range from 6 to 15 tons p 
Sizes 15-18-22. and 30 inches wide 
Available as pre-crusher. Available in either right 
— with or without motor and V-Belt drive. 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 


PORT HURON 
MICHIGAN 


97 
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Reliable safety shear-pin against tramp metal 
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Grain Dri er M erit Ss new-crop corn was available, Grand Ledge Herbert Calhoun, manager of Grand Ledge 


explained. 


Proved in Michigan 


Installation of a grain drier at Grand 
Ledge Produce Co., Grand Ledge, Mich., 
has proved to be a profitable investment and 
a tremendous benefit to the 276 farmers who 
make up the organization. 


The drier has made possible the handling 
of all grains, regardless of moisture content, 
sent to the company’s modern grain elevator 
and feed mill in central Michigan. What's 
more, besides the added business the firm 
has acquired, the grain drier has made pos- 
sible on-the-farm storage of shelled corn, 


ALL-STEEL, this modern struc- 
ture houses milling and eleva- 
tor equipment of Grand Ledge 
Produce Co., Grand Ledge, 
Mich. A gas-burning grain dri- 
er has added important extra 
profit to the firm's business. 
The office is shown in inset. 


a more efficient practice than cribbing ear 
corn, the management has reported. 


Shelled corn cannot be stored unless 
moisture content is reduced to about 14 per 
cent or lower. Prior to the addition of the 
drier, area farmers around Grand Ledge re- 
quired shipments of supplementary feed 
corn during spring to tide them over until 


REMEMBER? 


—The discovery of Vitamin A and later the 
discovery of Vitamin D—The early use of Cod 
Liver Oil in poultry feeds—The period when 
units of Vitamin D were unknown and you 
purchased your Cod Liver Oil on the basis of 
its anti-rachitic value at 1% or ‘2% levels. 


—The great amount of nutritional work carried 
on by Federal and State governments, colleges 
and universities, the feed industry and the Vi- 
tamin Oil industry. All of which showed the 
importance of Vitamin A and D in poultry and 
animal feeds. 


—tThat the Vitamin A and D content of formula 
feeds is just as important today as it was dur- 
ing the years when Vitamins A and D were 
mysterious nutritional factors and each new 
report on the use of Vitamin A and D was 
studied by feed manufacturers. 


—That the Silmo Line of Vitamin A and D Oils 
and Dry products gives the formula feed manu- 
facturer a wide selection. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
EE Vitamin Processors Since 1921 
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Produce Co. “Our new grain drier provides 


“Now we can offer the feeder an excel’ farmers with a means of positive moisture 
lent service in dried shelled corn,” remarked control, and as a result, increased yields in 
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Reprints Are Useful 


Manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers often find that reprints of edi- 
torial material from THE FEED BAG and 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK — articles, 
talks, dealer success stories, and nutri- 
tion features — fit neatly into their 
merchandising programs. 


Reprints of almost all such material 
published in this magazine are available 
on special order. Prices are moderate 
and the material is printed on durable 
enamel paper. Minimum quantity on re- 
print orders is 500. 


For further details, or to place an 
order for reprints, write, telephone, or 
wire 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Telephone WEst 3-3690 
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wheat and more efficient use of corn for 
feeding purposes.” 

Reducing moisture content of wheat has 
realized more profits for farmers through 
curbing of molds, insects, and others bin 
deteriorations in stored grain. The grain 
drier has also meant higher profits for the 
firm. It no longer has to turn away truck- 
loads of high moisture content grain brought 
to its elevator for storage. Before the drier 
was installed, area farmers were required to 
haul extremely moist grain to distant ele- 
vators where grain driers were available. 

Grand Ledge’s grain drier is a product 
of Shanzer Mfg. Co., San Francisco. It 
is a gas-burning unit with a capacity of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 bushels of shelled corn 
per day. The drier will also handle wheat, 
oats, barley, and navy beans. 

Besides the drier, the firm counts in its 
modern, all-steel mill two hammer mills, 
two vertical mixers, a corn cracker, molasses 
blender, corn sheller and separator, portable 
corn sheller, scales, and eight all-steel stor- 
age bins. 


Roundworm Control Is 
Aided by Use of Drug 


Mixing phenothiazine with their salt sup- 
ply is an “effective and harmless” method 
of controlling roundworms in sheep. That 
is the statement of Dr. A. A. Goodman, 
Colorado A & M veterinarian, who report- 
ed on an 11-year experiment conducted by 
USDA at Beltsville, Md. 

The mix tested was composed of one 
part phenothiazine to nine parts salt. The 
bureau of animal industry noted “no dis- 
cernible ill effects” in breeding, fertility, 
lambing, lamb growth and survival, wool 
production, or general flock condition. 

When treatment was suspended after the 
first five years of the test, some losses due 
to parasites occured. 


Sell Off Old Layers, 
Poultry Expert Says 


Poultrymen should sell off old layers in 
the fall to protect their pullet flocks from 
disease, according to a Michigan State Col- 
lege poultry specialist. 

Charles Sheppard noted that sale of the 
older hens before pullets are taken off the 
range also gives the poultryman an oppor- 
tunity to do a better job of cleaning the 
laying house thoroughly. He recommended 
use of a strong lye solution for sanitizing 
the interior of the house after the older 
layers have been marketed. 

@ W. R. POPE, Franklin, Ind., formerly 
with Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, IIl., has 
purchased Franklin Farm Service from 
Charles Carmichael. 


HYDE NAMED 
Arthur D. Hyde has been named to the 
executive committee of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, the firm has announced. Mr. 
Hyde is a company vice president and ad- 
ministers its mechanical and chemical acti- 
vities. 
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SUPERIOR 
BINDER & BALER 


1. TOP QUALITY 


only Grade “A” Sisal fibres 
are used. 


SPECIALLY TREATED 


repellent. 


Oe 


moisture, insect and rodent 


COMBINATION 
SHIPMENTS 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED! 
CHECK OUR 


PRICES TODAY! can be made. 


Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. 
A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product 
IW SISAL FIER 


TREATED with RODENT 


J-M TRADING CORPORATION 
a Tw Jackson Blvd. — Chicago 4, Ill. 


of baler and binder twine 


FOR POULTRY 


No dealer has ever had a moment’s worry 
about selling Pilot Brarid Oyster Shell. 

For thirty years it has been constantly 
advertised in the leading Farm and Poultry 
papers and over the Radio in a clean, 
truthful way, without exaggeration. 

The product in the bag with the big blue 
pilot wheel on it is always pure and 

highly profitable to the user just as it 

is always profitable to the dealer. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Farm Board Named 


Eisenhower Appoints Commission 


@ Fifteen members were named by Presi- | 


dent Eisenhower Sept. 2 to serve on the 
18-member non-political national agricultur- 
al advisory commission. Five of the number 
will serve until Jan. 31, 1955, and five each 
until the end of January in 1956 and 19957. 

The President revealed that he will name 
the additional three commission members at 
a later date. 


Appointed to serve for the period until 
Jan. 31, 1955, are: 

Vice President Homer R. Davison of the 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; Wiley 
W. Andrews, Goldsboro, N. C., farmer; 
Delmont L. Chapman, Newport, Mich., 
farmer; Milo K. Swanton, Madison, Wis., 
farmer and cooperative leader; and Sterling 
Swigart, Sidney, Mont., farmer. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 


ows 


Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
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Tel. LD 44 


Quality Tested 


PEDER DEVOLD 
45-FM Clinton Avenue 


DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS... 
Credit to any Feed! 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers and Animal Breeders 
For Nearly 30 years. 

Fresh 

— All Potencies — 


=> DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 


® 
“DEVOLKOD" VITAMIN OILS 
(Cod Liver Oils with added Vitamins A & D) 


® 
“DEVOLKOD" Non-Destearinated 
COD LIVER OILS USP 


=> DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


=> PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
Let us quote you! 


Div. Chas. L. Huisking Co., Inc. 


Low F. F. A. Content 


OIL COMPANY 
e Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Serving until 1956 will be: 

Vice President Don Stevens of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Prof. G. B. Wood, 
Oregon State College; Chris Milius of 
Omaha, president of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union; James Hand Jr., Rolling Fork, Miss., 
farmer; and D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, asso- 
ciation executive. 

Scheduled to serve until 1957 are: 

Dean W. I. Myers of the agriculture col- 
lege -at Cornell University; Vice President 
Jesse W. Tapp of the Bank of America, 
San Francisco; Tom J. Hitch, Columbia, 
Tenn., farmer; Albert Mitchell, Albert, N. 
Mex., rancher; and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
Ackworth, Iowa, farm women’s leader. 


Test Pregnant Ewes 
With Urea in Feed 


Urea has been tested recently in rations 
for pregnant ewes at the Wyoming agricul- 
tural experiment station. A recent trial in- 
volved 100 crossbred ewes in five lots of 
20 animals each. All lots received a basal 
ration made up of fair quality hay, No. 2 
yellow corn, and beet molasses. 

The control group was fed only the basal 
diet. A second lot was fed urea as a supple- 
ment; a third, soybean meal as a supple- 
ment; and the remaining two lots, mixtures 
of urea and soybean oil meal. 

The urea-fed lot, according to station 
specialists, did well, as compared to the 
control group. The experimenters endorsed 
urea only as a “partial replacement for 
range breeding ewes that are maintained 
part of the winter on harvested hay, much 
of it low in protein.” 


Cannibalism Threat 
Still a Great One 


Cannibalism is an ever-present threat in 
the new laying flock, according to Sam Rid- 
len, University of Illinois poultry authority. 
He has pointed out that pullets do not 
readily acclimate themselves to close quar- 
ters and that confinement often encourages 
cannibalism. 

To counteract the threat of this problem, 
Mr. Ridlen suggested, feeders and waterers 
should be placed both on the roosts and on 
the floor. To save feed, however, hoppers 
should never be filled above the two-thirds 
level. 


Storage Applications 
Are Due on Sept. 30 


Applications for federal grain storage 
use guarantees must be submitted to the 
production and marketing administration 
no later than Sept. 30, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced. The applications 
pertain to a Commodity Credit Corp. plan to 
guarantee the use of commercial grain and 
oilseed storage facilities. years 

Many applications already have been re- 
ceived, USDA noted, and the Sept. 30 date 
was set to “hasten the processing of all ap- 
plications.” 
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Chase Promotes Peat 
At St. Louis Branchj 


Promotion of J. R. Peat to St. Louis 
branch sales manager has been announced 
by Chase Bag Co., Chicago. Mr. Peat pre- 
viously served as a special representative at 
the Missouri city. 

A graduate of Annapolis, the new sales 
manager served in the navy prior to joining 
Chase in 1948. In 1951, he was recalled for 
a year’s additional service, after which he 
rejoined the bag manufacturer. 


Sheep Profit Future i 
Claimed to Be Good A 
Opportunities for a thriving business in 


sheep production have been sounded out 


by Robert Noble, Oklahoma A & M Col- RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES bt 
lege sheep specialist. 

“The sheep outlook is exceedingly good TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
because the number of sheep raised in 1949 ® 
in the United States reached the lowest : 44 
point since the Civil war,” Mr. Noble said. ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS nt 


The wool supply at present is 15 per cent 
below the demand, he remarked, and it 
would now take 10 years to increase sheep 
supply to meet demands for lamb and mut- 
ton. 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


“These factors, coupled with an increasing Phone: OGONTZ 8337 


population, would indicate a very encourag- 
ing situation for the sheep industry in Okla- 
homa,” the specialist added. 


The Whisper of the 


| 
Gruendler Center Feed Grinder i 


will all but tell you of its perfec- 
tion in design and construction. 


The Results-cooler grinding— 
uniform product - peak produc- 4! 


tion — no interruptions. 


| Moorhead Seed & 
Grain Co., Moorhead, 


For Your Particular 
Needs, Consult Us 


America's Leading FREE 
Hammermills . . . for illustrated 
all free-flowing grain Bulletin 
Feed Mills, Elevators and Seed on Request 


@ 


Plants—designed and built to 
your exclusive needs. 


Let us help you solve your 
problem. Write us in confi- 
dence. 


“Our 


7 “Better Living 
69th year 


through Better Feeding” 


‘T.E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


Dept. FA—2915 No. Market St. St. Loius 6, Mo. 
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JAMES W. PEHLE 


Promotion of James W. Pehle to assistant 
general sales manager has been announced 
by the King Midas Flour Mills division of 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis. 
Previously millfeed department manager, 
Mr. Pehle replaces the late Paul L. Sather 


HOWARD BEGGS 


in the sales post. 

Named to succeed Mr. Pehle as millfeed 
manager is Howard Beggs. His former as- 
signment was as personnel and safety man- 
ager. 

Mr. Pehle has been with King Midas for 


23 years and has managed its millfeed opera- 
tions since 1937. His successor, Mr. Beggs, 
has been associated with the Van Dusen 
Harrington affiliate for the past four years. 
He has served as personnel and safety man- 
ager for years. 


Fire Doesn't Affect 
Premier Deliveries 


Deliveries of Premier peat moss continue 
uninterrupted despite a fire which destroyed 
one of its Canadian plants Aug. 7, according 
to Premier Peat Moss Corp. of New York 
City. The blaze-razed installation at Isle 
Verte in Quebec will be rebuilt, company 
officials said. 


Meanwhile, Premier customers are being 
supplied with peat moss from the New York 
firm’s four other plants. 


Miller’s Croplife to 
Debut in January 


Addition of Croplife, a new weekly news- 
paper, to its group of trade publications has 
been announced by Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis. Miller publishes Feedstuffs and 
the Northwestern Miller. 


Its new paper will serve the agricultural 
chemical field, according to Miller officials. 
The first issue is scheduled to be published 


next January. 


remember ta remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 
#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


a lem Buckets 


STANDARD BUCKETS 
WITH STANDARD PUNCHING FROM 
STOCK AT HAMMOND, IND. OR WINONA, MISS. 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 


FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SPECIAL BUCKETS AND STANDARD BUCKETS 
WITH SPECIAL PUNCHING FROM WINONA, MISS. 


Our new southern plant is now in production on 
Salem's enabling us to fill orders from stock. Com- 
pletely modernized and “manufactured by means of 
the latest techniques in forming and welding — 
Hammond Salem's offer terminal or semi-terminal 
elevators high performance with long life. 


Available in all sizes in general use today — of 
standard or heavy gauge steel or non-ferrous alloys. 


Whatever 
your 
material 
handling 
problem, 
we can 
serve you. 
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Heads Research 


DR. SVEN LASSEN 


Appointment of Dr. Sven Lassen as di- 
rector of the Philip R. Park research foun- 
dation has been announced by Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Beckwith, president of Philip R. 
Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif. 

The new head of research was recently 
appointed by the United Nations to repre- 
sent the United States fishing industry at 


the UN’s food and agricultural conference 
in Bergen, Norway. He was director of re- 
search for Van Camp Laboratories for 16 
years and did pioneer work in development 
of the condensed fish solubles process. 

Dr. Lassen was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen and received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Southern 
California. He will continue to reside in 
Los Angeles. 

The foundation which he now heads has 


as its purpose the furtherance of marine re- 
search in the fields of human, livestock, and 
poultry nutrition. 


JOINS KENT 


Veterinarian John G. Kilian has been 
named its livestock and poultry consultant 
for north central Iowa, Kent Feeds of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, has announced. Dr. Kilian is 
a graduate of Iowa State College. 


PREMIER LITTER 


the best for poultry profits 


to prevent 
diseases! 


Premier Peat Litter. 


spreads further e absorbs more 


lasts longer e costs less” 


European and Canadian Peat Moss 


from our world-wide resources 


Send for prices and details 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 


Put “KICK” in Your Feeds 


Use Pxiple-Fifty 
Pratt’s Dried Fish 


SOLUBLE CONCENTRATE 
¥ 50% Condensed Fish Solubles 
¥ 50% Soybean Oil Meal 


¥V 50% Minimum Protein Guarantee 


Write for Information and Formulas 


W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 


And Aeroglide offers you other me- 
chanical improvements in the new, 1953 ( 
model. For instance, there’s ] 
* Power Discharge 
* Increased Air Volume 
* Added Discharge Height 


That's right, Mr. Grain 
Man. Only AEROGCLIDE driers 

have the remarkable 
CLIMATE COMPENSATOR 


You can stop worrying about 
those climatic changes, Mr. 
Grain Man. Aeroglide’s exclu- 
sive, new Climate Compensa- 
tor makes sure that your grain 
gets maximum drying results 
\ regardless of outside tempera- 
ture variation. Another step by 
Aeroglide to give you the best 
product in the field! 


And simplified controls, a more compact 
wiring arrangement and improved erec- 
tion procedures. Write, wire or phone, 
but act today! 


Producers and Distributors of Dried 
Fish Soluble Concentrates 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. Phone Franklin 2-7755 


Aeroglide Corporation 


510 GLENWOOD AVE. — RALEIGH, N. C.— PHONE 3-4641 
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MINERALIZE 
\ with | 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of HERMAN MAGEL 
TRACE CONCENTRATE 
MINERALS 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
“DP” . “GE” “co” - 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 


have 


GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 

WRITE TO: 
K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


A FEED 


ARCADY 
FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. 9A-4 


223 West Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


AND 
FEEDING 
PROGRAM 

FOR 

EVERY 
FARM 
NEED 
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Hormones Speed Gain 
Of Lambs, MSC States 


Implanted hormones aided feeder lambs to 
increase their daily gain by 27 to 42 per 
cent, according to Harold A. Henneman, 
who directed tests at Michigan State Col- 
lege. Mr. Henneman reported that use of 
both progesterone and estrogen achieved the 
boost in gain on 15 to 25 per cent less feed 
per pound of weight increase. 

Good carcass quality was maintained with 
the two hormones, the researcher reported. 
but the quality fell when stilbestrol was ad- 
ministered. The latter drug, Mr. Henneman 
noted, caused urinary calculi trouble, al- 
though it did boost efficiency and rate of 
gain. 

Hormone use is limited to experimental 
work. Farm usage of hormones has not been 
approved by the food and drug administra- 
tion. 


Charmin, Red Star to 
Market Torula Yeast 


Torula yeast produced by Charmin Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis., will be marketed by 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. of Milwau- 
kee, the firms have announced jointly. Char- 
min’s new yeast plant, now under construc- 
tion, will have an annual capacity of 5,000 
tons of the product, a tree sugar extract 
obtained from wood solids otherwise unused 
in pulp and paper manufacturing. 

Research with torula yeast was slow until 
World War IJ, when west European na- 
tions began commercial production to sup- 
plement vitamin-deficient wartime diets. In 
1948, Wisconsin pulp and paper firms under- 
wrote construction of an experimental tor- 
ula production unit. 

While its principal use probably will be 
as a feed ingredient, torula yeast is reported 
to be valuable in human diets, as well. 

Under the agreement with Charmin, Red 
Star’s laboratories will continue extensive re- 
search with torula. Red Star, a leading pro- 
ducer of active dry yeast, was founded in 
1883. Charmin, formerly Hoberg Paper 
Mills, was organized in 1892. 


Borden Net Increases 
From Figure in 1952 


Net income of the Borden Co., New 
York City, for the first half of 1953 is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent over the mid-1952 
estimate, according to President Theodore 
G. Montague. Sales in the first six months 
were 4.8 per cent above the earlier estimate, 
he noted. 

Total Borden sales for the first half of this 
year were 3921, million dollars, 18 million 
dollars higher than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Net income has been 
estimated as $9,660,000. This is equivalent 
to $2.25 a share. 

Borden’s profit rate for the first half of 
1953 was 2.46 per cent of sales, consider- 
ably above the 2.15 per cent figure of a year 
ago. The firm’s 10-year average is 2.9 
per cent. 
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Succeeds Dean 


LLOYD S. LARSON 


Successor to the late Jack D. Dean as 
executive vice president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association is Lloyd S. 
Larson, the organization’s president has 
announced. Jeff D. Brown, Jeff D. Brown 
& Co., Inc., Springdale, Ark., said Mr. 
Larson was to assume his new duties Sept. 1. 

The new association appointee has served 


as secretary-treasurer of the American De- 
hydrators association for the past eight 
years. Earlier, he headed his own Chicago 
advertising agency and served as secretary 
of the Illinois Feed association. 


Mr. Larson has a background in dairy farm- 
ing as well as in association and sales work 


in the feed industry. His previous business 
associations have included service with Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., and uf 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. bi: 
@ CENTRAL BEAN & GRAIN CO., Car- 
son City, Mich., has purchased a new Zip 1 
corn sheller. ‘lg 


A native of Portage county in Wisconsin, 


RYDE’S 
QDlaped i 
DOG FOOD 4 


25% PROTEIN READY TO EAT 


Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food provides needed nourishment in balanced itt 
diet form. Supplies vitamins and minerals essential to growth and if 
good health — has “Appetite-Appeal” for all pets. Ready-cooked, ! 
Ryde’s Flaked Dog Food is convenient to feed. Thoroughly and 
uniformly mixed and formulated to the same high standards of Ryde’s i 


other specialty feeds. 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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In mixed feeds the sale 


The Worlds Choicest 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
> 


Come from W&D- 


such as 


FISH MEAL 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


NATIONAL CO 


618 Wilson Building 


begins with the most 
efficient formula for 
maximum results...and 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
in your feed formula 
means just that! 


Educational Service 


INCORPORATED 
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TTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIA 


TION 


Dallas 1, Texas 


_ 1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S. A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 


Min. 88 B.P.L. (about 18% Phosphorus) 


BONE MEAL 
Sterilized and Steamed 
. . . and all Feed Ingredients 


Wire, Write, Telephone for Quotations 


1873 — 80th ANNIVERSARY — 1953 


TELETYPE: PH 109 
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SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


e ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 
© F.O.P & QUAKER FEEDS 
®@ ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shells 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
NOPCO A & D Feeding Oils 
PEAVEYS MINERALS 


BADGER 
FEEDS, INC. 


Madison, Wis. 


News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


FOR 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 


Choose from 9 special formulas 
recommended by leading 
nutrition authorities. 


For full information write to: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Predict Increase in 
Alfalfa Seed Price 


An increase in alfalfa seed prices is likely 
late this year or early in 1954, according 
to Thomas M. Stubblefield, economics spe- 
cialist at the University of Arizona. Current- 
ly, alfalfa seed is selling below Commodity 
Credit Corp. supported prices. 

However, Mr. Stubblefield pointed out, 
demand is expected to be considerably 
stronger in 1954. California farmers indi- 
cate that they probably will plant 140,000 
more acres to alfalfa next year than they 
have this year. 


Popular Alfalfas Are 
Africa, Chile Types 


Demand for Arizona-produced southern 
varieties of alfalfa seed is making production 
of African and Chilean varieties of the seed 
worth growing, the Arizona agricultural 
extension service has reported. 

It noted that alfalfa growers in Mis- 
souri are beginning to use Arizona southern 
varieties as hay crop and green manure, 
although the varieties will not live through 
Missouri winters. Crops which follow 
southern varieties of alfalfa have been found 
to increase in yield, the service said, making 
one-year alfalfa a paying proposition for 
seed growers. 


Jackson Soybean Is 
Endorsed in South 


Possible lowered production costs for 
southeastern farmers who use a new variety 
of soybean, Jackson, is the prediction of 
Department of Agriculture officials respon- 
sible for developing the new type. 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 


L.C.L. Carloads 
GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


USDA plant breeders consider Jackson 
to be best adapted to the light soils in its 
adapted area, but it has performed well on 
heavy, poorly drained soils also. From Geor- 
gia west to Louisiana, Jackson reportedly 
produces an average of 1.2 bushels per acre 
more than Roanoke. 

Saving in production costs will come from 
higher yields, better turnout, and less lodg- 
ing at combining time, the specialists have 
said. Selected growers in the Southeast will 
receive the seed for increase planting in 
the spring of 1954. Farmers will not get 
the seed until 1955. 


OREGON SEED 


Incenme to Oregon’s seed producers last 
year totaled more than 25 million dollars, ac- 
cording to H. E. Finnell of Oregon State 
College. He stressed that seed certification 
has made possible rapid gains by producers 
in the western state. 


Branch Oat Yield Is 
High in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin farmers have had excellent re- 
sults with Branch variety oat seed this year 
in a season in which heavy damage from 
stem and leaf rust has occurred, University 
of Wisconsin agronomists have reported. 

While yields have been reported down as 
much as 25 per cent in some parts of the 
state, Branch has stood up well. The variety 
was developed several years ago from a 
cross between Forward and Forward-Vic- 
toria-Richland selections. 

At seven stations where it was tested, 
Branch averaged 82 bushels per acre and 
showed good resistance to leaf rust race 45 
and stem rust race seven. Branch is mid- 
season to late in heading and ripening. It 
is adapted more to soils of medium fertility 
than to highly fertile soils. 


Two Ohio Groups Are 
Officially Merged 


Merger of two groups into the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers association was effected re- 
cently at a meeting held at Fostoria. Join- 
ing together to form the new organization are 
the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation and the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers 
association. 

Approval of members of the latter group, 
which followed that of the feed organiza- 
tion, was unanimous, acording to President 
Myles Turner of the new association. 

Members of the managerial committee 
which will serve as a steering group for the 
year ahead are G. E. O'Brien, Ned Fry, 
Ralph Brown, Stanley Salisbury, and Presi- 
dent Turner. 
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Mail Bag 


Feed manufacturing in Australia is 
now very highly competitive, with a 
real buyer’s market ruling. Our main 
cereal crops are harvested at the end 
of the year, and on the whole pros- 
pects are reasonably good, but, of 
course, we are very dependent on good 
spring rains. 

S. M. Kimpton 

W. S. Kimpton & Sons 

Melbourne, Australia 

* * 

Just received THE FEED BAG. Your 
Lydian headlines look swell. 

Robert W. Lewis 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 

Charles City, Iowa 

Dr. Glista of Chas. M. Cox Co. of 
Boston has recommended that I get 
the most recent copy of THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK. He is a former 
colleague of mine at the University of 
Illinois. 


Dr. John Brant 

United Nations 

Peradeniya, Ceylon 


Keep up the good work in keeping 
THE FEED BAG “full” of all the 
valuable information it always con- 
tains. 

J. M. Hagerty 

E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. 

Boonton, N. J. 


Name Willis Manager 
Of a Heyden Plant 


Appointment of Arthur W. Willis as 
manager of its Fords, N. J., plant has been 
announced by Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
York City. Mr. Willis has been associated 
with Heyden since 1942 and comes to his 
new position from managership of its 
Princeton, N. J., plant. 


Retiring from managership of the Fords 
plant is E. R. Herrick, President Simon 
Askin of the firm revealed. Mr. Herrick, 
employed by Heyden since 1923, specialized 
in improvement of processes for production 
of formaldehyde and hexamethylenetetra- 
mine. He will continue with Heyden as a 
‘consultant. 


FIRST SHIPMENT 
Heyden Chemical Corp., New York City, 
has reported the first commercial shipment 
of Canadian pentaerythritol by its Quebec 
subsidiary, St. Maurice Chemicals, Ltd. The 
product is a base for weather-resistant paints 
and varnishes. 
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BiG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


Zuality Grandes 
50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 


60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE ‘2 
= 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


511 E. Menomonee St. DAly 8-8448 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 


Tried @ 


| LABORATORY 


Tested @ 
Proved @ 


THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


PRACTICAL CHICK 
FEEDING STUDIES 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 


VITAMIN Bie 
Repairs all types of bags, ANTIBIOTICS 
a burlap, cotton or paper. Bags ARSENICALS 
easily repaired whether in 
= a pile, filled or a ae A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 
repairs all types of cloth, te 
canvas and eee goods. A U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
g tough versa- A assays 
tile adhesive 
* with thou- Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
>» repair shop Biological protein evaluations 
and farm. 
ce Sold by Proximate analyses and mineral 
leading determinations 
jobbers 
everywhere. | Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
Write for Project research and consultation 
Trade Prices 


and FREE SAMPLE Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX 2059 © MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


COMPANY e VAL-A COMPANY @ VAtL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY 


VAL-A COMPANY 


2 700 W. Root Street. CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPAN 


<VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 
“All in 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs one bag” 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis ° Minnesota 
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CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1338, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


FOR 
GRAIN 
AND 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


Fortify Your 7 Feed 
DIAMOND 


tive YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
for Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
B12), and other factors improve appetite, 
digestion (including rumen aid), health, 
growth, and production. Increases feed 
utilization, lowers feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SNOW 
WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


“The Soft 
Digestible Shell” 
Domestic and Export Shippers and 


Brokers of U.S. and Canadian Grains 
and Feeds Since 1852 


Use ABERDEEN ELEVATOR 
(Midland) at Bay and ask 
us re facilities at Portland 
and Boston. 


EDWARD R. BACON 


GRAIN COMPANY 
Portland, Maine 


Boston, Mass. 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 
USCO BALER TWINE 
SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1203 Williamson St. 
Madison I, Wis. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


Sanitation Committee 
Starts Investigation 


Early indications are that the new joint 
committee on grain sanitation set up by the 
federal government may accomplish worth- 
while ends. The group, named cooperatively 
by Agriculture Secretary Benson and Oveta 
C. Hobby, secretary of health, education, and 
welfare, held its first meeting in Washington, 
D. C., in mid-August. 

Mr. Benson offered the committee his de- 
partment’s “full cooperation to help im- 
prove the sanitary program for wheat and to 
reduce economic losses caused by insects 
and rodents.” He noted that whether or 
not there would be a sanitation program “‘is 
not a question. The problem is to work out 
one that will be practical and in which we 
may all have confidence.” 

Three subcommittees have been named by 
the joint advisory group. They are: 

1) Education —to gain additional coop- 
eration from grain growers and handlers. 

2) Rodent control — to work for methods 
of testing adaptable to practical use in con- 
nection with grain grading. 

3) Insect control — similar goal to the 
rodent subcommittee, except concerned with 
insect infestation problems. 


Bad Weather Reduces 
Canadian Grain Crop 


Unfavorable seeding weather in parts of 
the grain area has reduced Canada’s pre- 
liminary estimate of grain acreage below the 
1952 level, the Department of Agriculture 
has revealed. 

Farmers’ intentions as of April 30 indi- 
cated little change in the 1953 over-all grain 
acreage, but frequent rains, prolonging seed- 
ing operations, have brought about diver- 
sion of grain land to summer-fallow. 

Tentative estimates published by the do- 
minion bureau of statistics places the current 
wheat acreage at 25,513,000 acres compared 
with intentions to plant 25,891,000 acres 
and the 1952 total wheat acreage of 25,995,- 
000. Oats showed the most serious decline 
in acreage, with estimates placed at seven 
per cent below announced intentions and 
13 per cent below the 1952 figure. 


Feed Institute Plans 
Beef Cattle Movie 


Plans to produce a sound-color motion 
picture on beef cattle feeding have been 
announced by the Feed Institute, Inc., Des 
Moines. President Chester D. Salter has ap- 
pointed a six-member committee to super- 
vise filming the movie. 

Named to the committee were: Ray Am- 
mon, St. Joseph, Mo.; David Martin, Elk- 
horn, Neb.; H. P. Edwards, Des Moines: 
Vernard E. Lundin, Mankato, Minn.; John 
White, Beardstown, Ill.; and Otis Joiner, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

The Feed Institute already has produced 
films on swine and poultry feeding, both of 
which have had world-wide screenings. 
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Callaway Ad Manager 
At Lindsey-Robinson 


Appointment of James E. Callaway as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion director has 
been announced by Lindsey-Robinson & 
Co., Roanoke, Va. Mr. Callaway is a 
Northwestern University graduate and has 
a background in advertising agency, radio, 
and television work. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Callaway will 
supervise promotion of Fair-Acre feeds and 
Gambill’s flour and food mixes. Lindsey- 
Robinson expects to double its feed pro- 
duction when its modernized mill is com- 
pleted next month. 


Staley International 
Will Handle Exports 


Announcement of formation of a sub- 
sidiary, Staley International, Inc., to handle 
the sale of its products in the western hem- 
‘sphere outside the United States has been 
made by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill. Staley processes corn and soybeans. 

The new corporation, which will head- 
quarter in the Staley administration build- 
ing in Decatur, was incorporated in Dela- 
ware. President of the new subsidiary is 
E. M. Bailey, Staley export sales manager 
since 1927. 

Staley International, Inc., will market 
feeds, starches, syrups, vegetable oils, gro- 
ceries, and numerous other products manu- 
factured by the parent company. 


Sheep, Cattle Graze 
Together Profitably 


Grazing sheep and cattle on the same land 
is both practical and economical, according 
to Robert Noble, animal husbandryman at 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

“Sheep grazing definitely improves pas- 
tures for cattle because by sheep and cattle 
grazing on the same pasture, there is more 
efficient utilization of the pasture available 
on the farm or ranch,” Mr. Noble said. 

Sheep help to keep down weeds and herb- 
age, permitting more grass to grow, accord- 
ing to the specialist. Sheep also prefer short- 
er grasses, leaving longer growths for cattle. 
This adds to the utilization of available 
grass, Mr. Noble noted. 


Two States Exempted 
From VE Quarantine 


Removal of two states from the list of 
those quarantined because of the swine dis- 
ease, vesicular exanthema, has been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture. 
Entirely free to carry on interstate swine 
trade again are Montana and Ohio. 

In addition to clearing Montana and 
Ohio, USDA released areas in New Jersey 
and Texas from quarantine regulations. 
Areas of nine states are still affected by the 
protective measure. They are all of Cali- 
fornia, and sections of Connecticut, Florida, 
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Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

At the same time, federal offcials added 
a section of Hillsborough county in Florida 
to the restriction list. 

Grain-fed swine from areas released may 
now move interstate without restrictions. 


Swine fed cooked garbage may be moved 
interstate from the released areas under cer- 
tification provided for in the regulations. 
Swine fed raw garbage may be moved from 
non-quarantined areas with special permits 
only for immediate slaughter and special 
processing at approved plants. 


40% 
TOTAL SUGARS 
MADE OF CORN 


CORN OIL MEAL AND CORN GLUTEN MEAL 


A HIGHLY PALATABLE 


DRIED MOLASSES 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


SUGAR MOLASSES 


THIS SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED DRIED 
MOLASSES FEED IS RICH IN DEXTROSE THE 
— QUICK ENERGY SUGAR — | 
_ IT'S TOPS FOR MIXING 


CLINTON FOODS INC 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Sunset Feed & 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey 

Agents for Wheat Germ Oil 

Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. high in Milk Protein (lact- 

Wheat Germ albumin) and Minerals but 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna not over 35% Lactose. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


HEYWOOD RABB Inc. 


Brokers — Jobbers — Carriers 


LD 382-2096 
Morristown 


GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


SERVING THE ENTIRE SOUTHEAST 


May We Have Your Offerings! 


TWX - 463 
Tenn. 
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= FEED INGREDIENTS 
Mi BILL MERRITHEW COMPANY 


5407 Excelsior Blvd. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Co. 


PHONE WA 0111 
TWX: MP 426 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 


AND OTHER FEED 


INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., IN 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings— write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargair for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin, 


1—5A Prater Blue Streak Mill complete with 
crusher, cyclone and piping. This mill is in. 
good condition. 

1—50 H.P. open, drip-proof — 3-phase, slant- 
wound, 60-cycle, 220/440 motor complete with 
coupling. 

i—400 Amp Square D 220-volt disconnect. 

1-—200 Amp Square D 220-volt disconnect. 

1—60 H.P. GE Manual Oil Immersed Compen- 
sator 3/60/220. 

1—71%4-15 H.P. Westinghouse Magnetic across 
line starter NEMA 1. 

The above equipment is in good working 
order and is complete to put the above 5A 
Prater Blue Streak Mill in operation. Price 
$1,500.00 FOB, Fennimore, is. Fennimore 
Roller Mills, Fennimore, Wis. 


One Strong-Scott barley sample pearler, little 
used, motor driven, $50.00. The Dadmun Co., 
Whitewater, Wis. 


One Steinlite Moisture Tester, 110 volts, 60 
cyc. model 444-2D, three years old. Price $250. 

One Grain Trier, 63’ Trier double tube brass 
1.38”’ outside diameter, 11 openings. 

One No. 99 Seedburo Gram Scale. ’ 

One Steel Grain Body: 18’ long, 5%’ high, 
6’ wide, all steel, can be used for hauling grain 
or sacked material, original cost $1,800.00. Own- 
er states in A-1 condition. $600.00 net to you 
FOB Iowa. Three years old. E. E. Frith Com- 
pany, Box 146, Dubuque, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


BIG PROFITS—Salesman wanted with feed, 
fertilizer, farm supply concerns or grain elevator 
following to sell fast-sellng SPEEDEE Fabric 
Cement. Excellent sideline, steady repeats as- 
sured. Advise experience, territories covered, 
type of trade, full particulars. Owosso Chemical 
Products Co., Owosso, Mich. 


BROKERS wanted to handle feed ingredients 
in straight and mixed cars for MIDWESTERN 
FEED MANUFACTURER in N. C.—S. C.— 
GA. and FLA. area. WRITE STANDARD IN- 
DUSTRIES, BALTIMORE 5, MARYLAND. 


FEED SALES MANAGER 


A large national feed manufac- 
turer has opening for experi- 
enced feed sales manager for 
midwestern territory. Essential 
applicant be able to travel cov- 
ering three states. Be home most 
every weekend. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for promotion for right 
man age 32 to 45. Furnish pho- 
tograph or snapshot with reply. 
All replies confidential. Write 
box JL 121, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


OLD ESTABLISHED retail feed, grain, seed, 
custom milling, and mixing business. Northern 
Illinois town of 5,000. Priced to sell. Write 
Box SP-108, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


New Position 


R. C. GRALOW 


Appointment of R. C. Gralow as director 
of product development for Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York. City, has been 


announced by Dr. E. W. Reid, president of 
the firm. 

Mr. Gralow is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and has served Corn 
Products in various capacities since 1934. 
He first joined the firm at its Argo, IIL, 
plant, transferring to the New York office 
in 1948 as sales manager of the chemical 
division. 

Succeeding Mr. Gralow as chemical divi- 
sion sales manager is C. J. McDowell, for- 
merly senior fellow of the Corn Products 
Fellowship, Mellon Institute. 

@ HAMILTON FARM BUREAU, Ham- 
ilton, Mich., has purchased a new Blue 
Streak mill and crusher. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


2000 E. Grand Avenue © Des Moines, Ia. 


“MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND" 
and 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN FEED 
STALEY’S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEED S — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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QUALITY MILK SERVICE 
Specializing in the 


transportation of all liquid 
feed products in bulk 


STAINLESS [2 
STEEL 
TANK 

TRAILERS 


SIXTEEN 
YEARS 
EXPERIENCE & 
IN 
HANDLING 
SANITARY 
COMMODITIES 


- FEED FOR PROFIT 


with 


wince INEXPENSIVE 


(feeding corn sugar molasses) 


9 High in total digestible 


nutrients 
Ges @ Non-crystallizing 


—That we can safely say— 
YOUR satisfaction is 
OUR personal concern 
when you rely on our 
first quality, uniform, 
new & used, BURLAP, 
COTTON and MULTI- 
WALL PAPER BAGS. 


Prompt service—fair prices 
BRoadway 6-4114 


| CORN PRODUCTS 
ste LWAUNEE 2, WISCONSIN: REFINING COMPANY 

17 Battery Place + New York 4, N. Y. 
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MURPHY CONCENTRATES 
AND MINERALS KEEP 
CUSTOMERS FOR YOU! 


. »» feeders who buy Murphy’s once 
buy it again! Many buy it for years! 


DO YOUR CUSTOMERS SWITCH BRANDS... 
SWITCH DEALERS? We're not saying no one has 


ever changed from MURPHY CONCENTRATES to some 
other feed. They have. You know it and we know it. But 
we also know, that many of the “changers” who drop 
MURPHY’S for one reason or another come back to 
MURPHY ’S for one good reason! MURPHY CONCENTRATES 
AND MINERALS PRODUCE GOOD RESULTS AT A LOW 
COST. Many successful feeders have been feeding 
MURPHY’S for the last 30 years. So it’s not hard to under- 
stand why so many dealers find their MURPHY customers 
are their most loyal customers. 


Low-Cost Results mean Repeat Business! 


You might be giving a feeder good service and plenty 
of credit but unless he’s getting good results from the 
feed you sold him then you have a problem customer on 
your hands .. . and what’s worse, on your books. Cus- 
tomers who don’t get good low-cost results switch 
brands—switch dealers. You can keep your customers if 
you sell them MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES AND MINERALS. 
MURPHY’S GUARANTEES GOOD RESULTS AT A LOW COST. 
And good results mean repeat business. 


Sell Results—Keep Your Customers! 


Cheapest-in-the-store Is Not The Answer 

To Lower Feed Costs 

The feed dealer doesn’t have a thing to do with the 
price livestock brings the farmer at the market. Yet the 
feed dealer gets more than his share of complaints about 
high feed costs. In the face of a complaining feeder, 


too many dealers are inclined to run for the cheapest 
bag of feed in the store. This dosen’t solve the problem 
or really get the dealer off the hook. It merely delays 
the final reckoning. The dealer who sells price is going 
to lose a lot of customers. 

So with your next customer, reach for a bag of 
MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES OR MINERALS. MURPHY’S 
guarantees low-cost results. A feeder started ona 
successful MURPHY feeding program will continue it 
for years ... buy feed from the same dealer year after 
year. That’s why many dealers find MURPHY customers 
their most loyal customers. 


Lower Feed Cost to The Feeder... 
ACTUALLY MEANS MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS: 


(Q) IF I LET A FEEDER BUY ON PRICE RATHER THAN ON 
RESULTS WILL HE BE A BETTER CUSTOMER? WILL HE PAY 
HIS BILLS MORE PROMPTLY? WILL HE BECOME A GOOD 
WORD-OF-MOUTH ADVERTISER FOR ME? WILL HE BRING 
ME MORE CUSTOMERS? 


(A) No! YOU MIGHT NOT LOSE THIS CUSTOMER BUT THE 
CHANCES ARE YOU'LL BE CARRYING HIM ON THE BOOKS 
A LOT LONGER THAN YOU WOULD HAVE TO CARRY A 
MURPHY FEEDER. 

FEEDERS MIGHT TELL YOU THEY WANT A CHEAP FEED, 
BUT WHAT THEY REALLY WANT IS GOOD RESULTS AT A 
LOW FEED COST. MURPHY FEEDERS GET GOOD RESULTS 
AND AT A LOW FEED COST. SO MAKE IT A POINT TO 
SELL MURPHY CONCENTRATES TO FEEDERS. LOW-COST 
RESULTS WILL MAKE HIM A LOYAL CUSTOMER—A GOOD 
PAY CUSTOMER AND A GOOD WORD-OF-MOUTH ADVER- 
TISER FOR YOU. 


TO THOSE DEALERS WHO DON’T SELL MURPHY’S 


We think you will make more money if you take on the 
MURPHY LINE. If we didn’t believe that, we wouldn’t 
spend the money to send you this message. We don’t 
claim to have the only good feed available. Certainly 
there are others. But we feel that we have the best deal 
for the feeder. That’s an important point in building 
customer loyalty. Also, we don’t think anyone offers you 


a better opportunity to make money than the MURPHY 
PRODUCTS CO. BELOW ARE LISTED 9 OPPORTUNITIES TO 
MAKE MONEY WITH MURPHY ’S. CHECK THE LIST. IF YOUR 
PRESENT LINE DOESN’T OFFER YOU ALL THESE ADVAN- 
TAGES, WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM YOU AND TALK 
ABOUT THE MURPHY LINE. JUST WRITE TO THE MURPHY 
PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


1. MURPHY’S requires only a small invest- 
ment in floor and warehouse stock. 


2. MURPHY PRODUCTS offer you more 
profit per foot of floor space or per dollar 
of merchandise investment. 


3. MURPHY CONCENTRATES AND MIN- 
ERALS allow the dealer to meet the feeding 
needs of almost all feeders. 


4. MURPHY CONCENTRATES AND MIN- 
ERALS can be safely self-fed to beef cattle, 
hogs and poultry. 


5. MURPHY CONCENTRATES help you 
enjoy a healthy return from your investment 
in mixing and grinding equipment. 


6. MURPHY’S doesn’t by-pass the dealer 
... doesn’t sell direct to a feeder, regardless 
of size. 


7. MURPHY FORMULAS include all proven 
up-to-date, scientific findings. 


8. MURPHY FEEDERS ARE BETTER 
CREDIT RISKS. 


9. MURPHY DEALER MAILINGS have as 
much as tripled business. 


If you are interested in handling the 
MURPHY LINE, or would like some fur- 
ther information, write to THE MURPHY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON 
WISCONSIN. Thank you for taking time 
to read our message. We hope it has 
been time spent profitably. see 
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